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SERMON LXX. 
REGENERATION. 
THE AGENT IN EFFECTING IT. 


THE HOLY GHOST. HIS CHARACTER. 


Tirvus iii. 5. 


Not by works of righteousness which we have done, but according 
to his mercy he saved us, by the washing of regeneration, and the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost. | 


Iw the six preceding sermons, I have considered the Manner, in 
which we become interested in the redemption of Christ, through free 
grace on the part of God, and on our part by evangelical faith. 
The Manner, in which we become possessed of this faith, is the next 
great subject of investigation in a system of Theology. 

The text, after denying that we are saved by works of right- 
eousness, and declaring that our salvation is according to the 
Mercy of God, or through his free grace, asserts, that this salva- 
tion is accomplished by the washing of regeneration, and the renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost. 

There has been no small dispute among divines about the 
meaning of the third phrase in this passage; The washing of re- 
generation. Some have supposed it to denote baptism ; and some 
to denote the same thing with the following phrase; the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost. Others have interpreted it in other man- 
ners. The second interpretation, which I have mentioned, is, 

Vou. TL. 3 
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in my appreliension, the true one. If baptism be intended, the 
passage is equivalent to the declaration of our Saviour to Nico- 
demus ; Except a man be born of water, and of the Spirit, he can- 
not see the Kingdom of God. He is born of water, or baptized, 
indispensably, in order to his admission into the visible Kingdom 
of God; and of the Spirit, indispensably also, in order to his ad- 
mission into the invisible and eternal Kingdom of God. As his 
admission into the former is a symbol of his admission into the 
latter; so baptism, the means of his admission into the former, is 
a symbol of regeneration, the means of his admission into the lat-. 
ter. The difference between the two interpretations, which / 
have specified, will, therefore, be found ultimately to be immate- 
rial: the one referring the phrase to the type, and the other to 
the thing typified. On either scheme, it must be admitted, that 
the Apostle declares mankind to be saved by regeneration. Rege- 
neration ts, therefore, that event in the gracious providence of God, 
by which we become the subjects of faith, entitled to justification, and 
consequently heirs of salvation. 

In the consideration of this subject, two things are, in the text, 
presented to our inquiry: 

I. The Agent in this work ; and, 

Il. The Work itself. | 

The Agent in the work of renewing the human mind is declar- 
ed in this passage, to be the Hoty Guost. Two things are na- 
turally presented to us by the mention of a person, sustaining so 
important a part in the economy of salvation ; a part, without 
which all’ that has preceded would be wholly defective ; and ex- 
ist to no valuable purpose. 

I. His Character ; and, 

Il. Mis Agency. : 

The former of these shall now engage our attention ; and my 
own views concerning it will be sufficiently expressed in this po- 
sition. 

The Holy Ghost 1s a Divine Person. 

It is well known to those who hear me, that various classes of 
men, who profess to receive the Bible as the rule of their faith, 
have denied this proposition ; viz. those, who deny the Deity of 
our Saviour. ‘The scheme of denial, however, has, in this case, 
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been materially different from that in the other. In that, Deity 
was the object denied ; in this, Personality. On all hands it is 
agreed, that the Holy Ghost is acknowledged by Trinitarians to 
be a Divine Person; but by Unitarians only a Divine Attribute ; 
asserted sometimes to be the Wisdom, but, usually, the Power, of 
God. The chief subject of debate, therefore, between us and the 
Unitarians ; that is, those with whom we have the chief concern; 
viz. the Arians and Socinians ; is whether the Holy Ghost be a 
Person, or an Attribute. In support of the Trinitarian doctrine 
concerning this subject, I observe, 

Ist. The supposition that the Spirit of God isan Attribute renders 
the language of the Scriptures unintelligible and unmeaning. 

f have had occasion to take some notice of this fact formerly : it 
will be proper, however, to bring it up toview, atthistime. For 
example, then, it is said in Acts x. 38, God anointed Jesus with 
the Holy Ghost and with Power. This passage read according to 
its real meaning, as interpreted by the Unitarians, would stand 
thus, Ged anointed Jesus with the Holy Power of God, and with 
Power. Romans xv. 13, Now the God of peace fill you with all 
joy, and peace, in believing ; that ye may abound in hope through 
the power of the Holy has: : that is, that ye may abound in hope 
through the power of the Holy Power of God. Verse 19, Through 
mighty signs, and wonders, by the power of the Spirit of God: that 
is, mighty signs, and wonders, by the power of the Power of God. 
1 Cor. ii. 4, In demonstration of the Spirit and of power : that is, gn 
demonstration of power, and of power. 

I will not intrude upon your patience by repeating similar pas- 
sages any farther; as these are abundantly sufficient for my pur- 
pose. It cannot be necessary to bring proofs, that the infinite- 
ly wise God can never have directed his own Word to be writ- 
ten in this manner. No sober man ever wrote in this manner. 
Nay, it may be confidently asserted, that such a mode of writing 
was never adopted by any man, of any character whatever. 

Qdly. This scheme renders our Saviour’s account of the Blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost unmeaning and incredible. 

' This account is given us in various places ; particularly Mat- 
thew xii. 31, All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven 
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unto men; but the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not be 
forgiven unto men. Concerning this I observe, 

First, that Blasphemy cannot be directed against an Attribute. 
Evil speaking, or speaking in a manner derogatory to character, 
can be directed only against a percipient being ; because such a 
being, only, is capable of perceiving, or being in any way aflect- 
ed by, the evil intended. When mankind speak evil against the 
word, sabbaths, ordinances, works, names, or titles, of God, the 
evil is nothing, except as it is directed against God himself; be- 
cause he alone, and not the things immediately blasphemed, can 
perceive, or be affected with, the evil which is spoken. In this 
manner all men have understood the subject. 

It cannot be, therefore, that the Unitarians, when a fini 
this passage, suppose the blasphemy in questien to be directed 
against the power of God. ‘They undoubtedly consider it as di- 
rected against God himself, through the medium of this attribute. 
1 observe therefore, 


Secondly. Jt 1s inconcewable, that blasphemy against God, uni- | 


versally, and in all other forms, should be forgiven; while. the 
blasphemy against his Power can never be forgiven. 

In the attribute of Power there is plainly nothing, which is 
peculiarly sacred. It is shared alike by good and evil be- 
ings; and does not contribute at all to distinguish their charac- 
ter, as moral beings, or to render them either good or evil. It 
is, In no sense, the foundation, nor an ingredient, of worth or 
moral excellence. : It is not, and cannot be, the object of love, 
nor praise. It is, therefore, incredible, and certainly inexplica- 
ble, that all manner of blasphemy against the whole. charac- 
ter of God, particularly against his moral character, should 
be forgiven; and yet that blasphemy against this single, natu- 
val attribute should never be forgiven. So far as the human 
understanding can discern, blasphemy against the holiness, faith- 
- fulness, truth, goodness, and mercy, of God would be more:expres- 
sive of malignant opposition, and of guilt, in the blasphemer, 
than blasphemy merely against his power. St. John has declar- 
ed, that God is Love. That is, Love is the essence, sum, and 
glory, of his moral character, and of himself. Blasphemy against 
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this perfection, we should, I think, irresistibly conclude to be more 
heinous, than againstany other attribute. But, according to this 
scheme, blasphemy against the power of God, a natural attri- 
bute, is somuch more heinous than that, which is directed against 
all the other divine attributes; nay, than that, which is directed 
against God himself, and his whole character, including this very 
attribute of power, together with all others; as to be absolutely 
unpardonable; while all other blasphemy can, and will, be for- 
given. This, to say the least, is incredible. 

If the Holy Ghost be a Divine Person, it would seem proba- 
ble, that, if any sin is incapable of being forgiven, blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost would be that sin. The Holy Ghost is 
God, employed in his most benevolent and wonderful work ; that 
of restoring holiness to the soul of man; in his most glorious 
character, that of the Sanctifier; in a work, demanding the su- 
preme gratitude of mankind; in a character, demanding their su- 
preme reverence and love. | 

3dly.. That the Holy Ghost is not an attribute is evident from 
Acts v. 3. But Peter said, Anumas, why hath Satan filled thy heart, 
to lve unto the Holy Ghost ? , 

A lie is a wilful deception ; and can be told only to intelli- 
gent beings; because such beings only can perceive the mean- 
ing of the declaration, with which the liar intends to deceive ; 
er, in other words, because such beings only can receive the lie 
at his mouth. A child perfectly knows, that he cannot lie to a tree 
- or an ox ; because they must be unconscious of what he says. But 
an attribute is as unconscious as a tree, or an ox; and, although 
Gop perceives all things, yet has power perceives nothing. A lie, 
therefore, cannot, in the physical sense of possibility, be told to 
the power of God. 

Athly. All the Attributes and Actions of a person are ascribed te 
the Holy Spirit. 

These are so numerous, and the varieties in which they are 
mentioned are so numerous also, that I shall only specify them in 
the most summary manner. — 

The Spirit of God is said to strive. My Spirit shall not always 
strive with man. Gen. vi. 3. © 

To be sent forth. 
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Thou sendest forth thy Spirit, and they are created. Psalm civ. 
30. God has sent forth the Spirit of his Son. Gal. iv. 6. The 
Comforter, whom Iwill send unto you from the Father. John xv. 26. 

To move. 

The Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters. ‘Gen. 1. 

To know. 

The Spirit searcheth all things even the deep things of God. 
For what man knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of a 
man which is within him? Even so the things of God knoweth 
no one, but the Spirit of Ged. 1 Cor. ii. 10, 11. 

Here let me ask, whether any man can conceive, that Kjell 
one essential attribute of God, can with any meaning be said to 
be an attribute of Power, which is another? Or chet bee power 
can, in any words that have meaning, be said to know any thing ? 

The Spirit of God is said to speak. He shall not speak of him- 
self ; but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall he speak. John xvi. 13. 

Then the Spirit said to Peter. Acts x. 19. The Spirit said to 
Philip. Acts vil. 20. Let him that hath an ear hear what the 
Spirit saith unto the Churches. Rev. ii. 7. The Spirit and the 


_ bride say come. Rev. xxii. 17. 


To guide. 

He will guide you into all the truth. John xvi. 13. 

Yo lead. 

For as many as are led by the Spirit of tog; they are the sons 
of God. Rom. viii. 14. 

Lo help. 

The Spirit helpeth our infirmities. Rom. viii. 26. 

Lo testify. 

The Spirit ctself beareth witness with our Spirit, that we are the 
children of God. Rom. viii. 16. But when the Comforter is come, 
even the Spirit of truth, he shall testify of me. John xv. 26. 

To reveal. 

Mis it is now revealed unto his holy Prophets and Avuniis by 
the Spirit. Eph. ui. 5. But the Comforter shall teach you all 
things, and bring all things to ae remembrance, whatsoever I 
have said unto youe John xiv. | 

To search. if 

Lhe Spirit searcheth all things. 1 Cor. ii. 10. 
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To have a mind, or pleasure. 

He that searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the mind of the 
Spirit. Rom. vili. 27. 

To prophecy. 

He shall shew you things tocome. John xvi. 13. Now the Spi- 
rit speaketh expressly that in the latter times some shall depart 
from the faith. 1 Tim. iv. 1. 

To intercede. 

- The Spirit maketh intercession for us with groanings, which can- 
not be uttered. Rom. vill. 26. 

To give gifts. 

For to one is given by his Spirit the word of wisdom ; to another, 
the word of knowledge ; to another, faith ; to another, the gifts of 
healing ; to another, the working of miracles, &c. 1 Cor. xii. 
810. 

To work in the soul of man. 

All these worketh one and the same Spirit, dividing to every man 
ashe will. 1 Cor. xii. 11. 

To work miracles. 

Through mighty signs, and wonders, by the get of the Spwrt 
of God. Rom. xv. 19. 

To sanctify. 

Ye are sanctified by the Spirit of our God. 1 Cor. vi. 11. 

To quicken, or give life. 

Tt is the Spirit that quickeneth. John vi. 63. Put to death iv 
the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit. This is spoken of Christ. 
1 Pet. in. 18. ' 

To be pleased. 

It seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us. Acts xv. 28. 

Lo be vexed. 

‘They rebelled, and vexed his Holy Spirit. Is. lxiii. 10. 

To be provoked, to be resisted, und to be grieved. 

_ Thatall these things should be said of an attribute, particular- 
ly of the attribute of power, will, I believe, be acknowledged to 
be incredible. That.they should be dictated by God himself, 
and be the common language, in which this attribute, or any at- 

tribute, is described in his Word, is, I think, impossible. The 

language of the Scriptures is in all other cases, except those, in 
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which it involves the Deity of the Son, and the Spirit, the lan- 
guage of common sense; the plain, artless language of nature. 
Why should it not be so here? Why should these two cases be 
uniformly, and solely, exceptions to that law, by which all the 
remaining language of Scripture is governed? Why should the 
Scriptural writers, whenever these subjects come before them, 
and then only, desert their native style ; that which alone they use 
on all other occasions ; and adopt one, totally new, and singu- — 
lar? Why should this be done by any writer? Such a case, it 
is presumed, cannot be found in the world, except in these two 
instances. Why should it be found in so many of these writers ? 
Why should it be found in every Scriptural writer? Why, above all, 
should it be found in the language of Christ himself? Still more ; 
whence could these writers be induced to depart from their cus- 
tomary style, whenever they had occasion to speak of these two 
subjects, and adopt such language, as renders their real meaning 
obscure; and not only obscure, but unintelligible ; and not only 
unintelligible, but so utterly lost in the strangeness of their phra- 
seology, that almost all their readers, and among them the great ' 
body of the wisest and best, have totally mistaken the real mean- 
ing, and derived from this very phraseology a meaning infinitely 
different? Can this be supposed to have been accomplished by 
the immediate Providence of God himself, when disclosing kis 
will to mankind concerning subjects of infinite importance? Yet 
the Unitarians must suppose all this, or give up their scheme. 

But, it is replied, that “ the language of the Scriptures is highly 
figurative ; and that, among the figures used, bold Personifications 
holda distinguished place. Among these, we find the attributes of - 
God persomfied. For example, in the Proverbs of Solomon, parti- 
cularly in the 8th chapter, we find the Divine Wispom represented 
asa living Agent, possessing a variety of other attributes, and per- 
forming such actions, as are elsewhere ascribed to the Spirit of 
God.” 

This answer is the only specious one, which has been, or, it is 
presumed, can be, made to the arguments alleged above. I shall, 
therefore, consider it particularly; and reply, 

In the first place, that this personification of Wisdom is exhibit- 
ed in animated and sublime Poetry, 
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In such poetry, and in the loftier strains of eloquence, we are 
to look, if any where, for bold figurative language. The whole 
tenour of the discourse, here, proceeds from an enkindled imagi- 
nation, and ardent feelings. In this state of mind, nature in- 
stinctively adopts figurative language, and bold images; and 
readily imparts life, thought, and action, to those objects, the con- 


templation of which he excited the peculiar elevation. With 
the writer, the reader, in all such cases readily coincides. The 


dullest man in the dullest frame, easily catches the inspiration ; 
and not only admits without hesitation the propriety of this lan- 
guage; and these images; but regards them as the only things, 
which are proper, natural, and suited to the strain of thought. 

But on ordinary occasions, which furnish nothing to raise the 
mind above its common, cool level, such a mode of writing is 
perfectly unnatural; is at war with the whole tenour of thought ; 
and can be the result of nothing but an inexplicable determina- 
tion to write extravagance, dnd produce wonder. Not an exam- 
ple of this nature can be found in the Scriptures, unless it be this, 
which is now in debate. 

Here, this language, and these images, are adopted, if they are 
in fact adopted at all, on the most ordinary occasions; inferring 
the most tranquil, even, uninterested, state of the writer; in the 
simplest narratives, and the most quiet discussions. Who would 
look for a personification in such instances as the following. 
The Spirit said unto Peter; The Spirit said unto Puitip ; The 
Spirit caught away Puitie; Now the Spirit speaketh expressly: It 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us; together with a vast 
multitude of others, exactly resembling these in their nature? If 
personifications are to be used in such cases; in what cases are 
they not to be used? ‘And in what cases are we to use simple 
language ? 

To complete the strangeness of this representation, the Greek 
masculine pronouns, and relatives are, in a multitude of instan- 
ces, made to agree with the neuter substantive, IIveupo, Spirit; a 
mode of personification, in all other cases, absurd; and here, to 
say the least, inexplicable. 

Secondly. The wisdom, spoken of in the Proverbs, is also a reab 
Person, dnd not an attribute; viz. the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Vor. TT. z 
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This has been the unwavering opinion of the great body of di- 
vines: of most, I believe, if not all, who are not Unitarians. 
Christ, as I apprehend, challenges this character to himself, 
Matthew xi. 19, Wisdom ts justified of her children. St. Paul, 

-in the 1 Corinthians attributes it to him directly, when he says, 
Christ the Wisdom of God; verse 24, and in verse 30, when he 
says, Who, of God, is become unto us Wisdom ; and in Col. i. 3, 
where he says of Christ, In whom are hid all the treasures of 
Wisdom. 

That the attribute wisdom is not meant by Solomon, in this 
chapter, is completely evident from the 14th verse; Counsel 12 
mine, and sound wisdom. Now it is impossible, that Wisdom 
should possess Wisdom: the possessor, and the thing possessed, 
being, by physical necessity, two things, distinct from each other. 
It is also evident from the whole tenour of this chapter, as well as 
from several other parts of the discourse, in the beginning of this 

“Book; particularly Chap. i. 20—33; on which, however, I can 
dwell no longer at the present time. 

Thirdly. Should tt be still supposed, that the attribute of Wisdom, 
and not Christ, is intended by Sotomon 3; the passage, even if it were 
not poetical, would not involve such absurdities and difficulties, as are 
mvolved in the supposition, that the Holy Ghost is an attribute 
personified. An extensive comparison of these two subjects: 
cannot be expected on the present occasion. Suffice it to say,. 
that Wisdom is not said to appear in a bodily shape, is not intro- 
duced, in form, as an agent in the common concerns of life ; 1s not 
spoken of by one living being, when discoursing of another living 

being, as a third living being, united with the other two in the 
transaction of real business ; 1s never introduced in the Scriptures, 

— m plain prose, as speaking, hearing, commanding, guiding, sanc- 

tiofying, and universally doing such things, as can be attributed 
only to a living person. Yet it must strike every person, that, as 

Wisdom is an attribute, involving consciousness and perception, 

_ all these things, and others like them, might be attributed to it 

with much more propriety, than to the attribute of Power. 

Sthly. The Holy Ghost is a Divine Person. 

There will probably be little dispute concerning this decla- 

ration among those who acknowledge that the Holy Ghost is a 
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Person. The things, which are said concerning the Spirit of 
‘God, are so plainly such, as evince infinite perfection, that few 
persons, probably none, who admit the Personality of the Spirit, 
will deny his Deity. Still, it will be useful, on this oceasion, to 
exhibit several proofs of this truth. 2 

Ist. The Names of God are given to the Holy Ghost in the Scrip- | 
tures. 

Now the Lord is that Spirit. 2 Cor. vill. 17. This is a direct 
affirmation of St. Paul, that the Spirit is God. 

For who hath known the mind of the Lord ? and who has been 
dus Counsellor ? Rom. xi. 34. . 

For who hath known the mind of the Lord, that he may instruct 
kam? 1 Cor. ti. 16. 

Both these passages are quoted from Isaiah xl. 13, Who hath 
directed the Spirit of the Lord? or, being his pina: hath 
taught him ? 

And the Lord direct your hearts into the love of God, and into 
the patient waiting for Christ. 2 Thess. ii. 5. Here the Person, 
addressed in prayer, is plainly a distinct person from those, men- 
tioned by the names God and Christ; and of course is the Spirit 
of God; to whom, throughout the Scriptures, the office of direct- 
ing the hearts of Christians to their duty, is every where ascribed. 

Peter, Acts v. 3, 4, says to dnamas, Why hath Satan filled 
thine heart to lie unto the Holy Ghost? Why hast thou conceived 
this in thine heart? Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto God. 
Here the Holy Ghost is called God by the Apostle in as direct 
terms, as are conceivable. 

Acts iv. 24, 25, They lift up their voice to God with one accord, 
and said, Lord, thou art God, who hast made heaven, and earth, 
and the sea,and all that in them is. Who by the mouth of thy ser- 
vant Davin hast said, Why did the heathen rage and the eros: ima- 
gine a vain thing ? 

Acts i. 16, Peter says, This Scripture must needs have been ful- 
filled, which the Holy Ghost spake by the mouth of Davin. The 
Holy Ghost is, therefore, the Lord God who spoke by the mouth 
of David. 

Qdly. The Attributes of God are ascribed to the Holy Ghost. 


Pe 
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Kternity.x—Christ, who through the eternal Spirit once offered 
himself to God. Heb. ix. 14. 

Omnipresence.—Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? Whither 
shall I flee from thy presence? Psalm cxxxix. 7. 

Your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost ; that is, the bodies of 
all Christians. 1 Cor. vi. 9. 

Omniscience.— The Spirit searcheth all ae even the deep 
things of God. 1 Cor. ii. 10. 

Even so the things of God knoweth no one, hat the Spirit of d- 
1 Cor. ii. 11. 

Holiness. —The Holy Ghost ; the Holy Spirit ; the Spirit 4 ho- 
liness. Passim. 

Grace.—Hath done despite to the Spirit of grace. Heb. x. 29. 
See also Zechariah xii. 10, 

Truth.—The Comforter, the Spirit of truth. John xiv. 17. 

Glory. —The Spirit of glory and of God resteth on you. 1 Pet. 
iv. 14. 

Goodness.—Thy good Sahin; Neh. ix. 20. Thy Spirit ts good. 
Psalm cxlii. 10. 

Power.—The power of God as exerted in seinen signs and 
wonders, is ascribed to the Holy Ghost throughout the New 
‘Testament. 

— Bdly. The Actions of God are ascribed to the Holy Guost. 

Creation.—By his Spirit he garnished the heavens. Job xxvi. 
13. The Spirit of God hath made me. Job xxxili. 4. See also 
Acts i. 24, 25, compared with Acts i. 16. 

Working Miracles ; which, as you know, is either a suspension, 
or counteraction, of the laws of nature, or of the Divine agency 
operating conformably to those laws; and is, therefore, with pe- 
culiar evidence, an act of God himself. This, as I have already 
remarked concerning the power, exerted in it, is throughout the 
New Testament ascribed to the Holy Ghost. 

Inspiration.—Holy men of God spake, as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost. 2 Peter i. 21. 

Giving life.—Jt is the Spirit that quickeneth. John vi. 63. Put 
to death in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit. 1. Pet. iii. 18. 
Fle that raised up Christ from the dead shall also quicken your 
mortal bodies by his Spirit, that dwelleth in you. 
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Sanctification.—This also is ascribed to the Holy Ghost, ap- 
propriately, throughout the New Testament. 

Instances of the same general nature might be easily increased 
in numbers, and the proofs might be easily multiplied to a great 
extent; but, as discourses, so extensively made up of detached 
passages of Scripture, are apt to be less interesting than could be 
wished, I shall desist. | 

Athly. The Holy Ghost is a Divine Person, because he is united 
with the Father and the Son in the Baptismal service, and in the 
blessing, pronounced upon Christians by Str. Paut. 

I have mentioned these subjects together, because they have 
some things in common. Yet there are, also, some things in 
which they differ. Go, and teach all nations, said our Saviour to 
his Apostles, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, says St. Paul to the Corin- 
thian Church, and through them to all Christians, and the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all. Amen. 

In the commission, here given by Christ to his Apostles, it is 
impossible, that an attribute should, with propriety or meaning, 
be joined with persons; or a creature with one or more Divine 
persons. No absurdity can strike the mind with more force, than 
that Christ should direct the Apostles to baptize in the name of 
God the Father, and of the Son, and of the Divine Power. No- 
thing but impiety.can, so far as I see, be contained in a direc- 
tion to baptize in the name of God, and of a creature. What 
creature would dare to associate himself with God in such an act 
of authority, and thus presume to ascend the throne of his Ma- 
ker? The same things are equally true concerning the form of 
blessing, above recited. Can St. Paul be supposed to have unit- 
ed either a creature, or an attribute, with the Eternal God in 
this solemn service? What blessings could either of these be- 
stow? Both the creature and the attribute, considered by them- 
selves, are, in this view, nothing. 

But this form of blessing is a prayer; and is addressed equal- 
ly tothe Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Can St. Paul 
have addressed a prayer either to an attribute, or to a creature 
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Farther, the blessing prayed for from the Holy Ghost is cls 
munion, or fellowship. The request for this blessing involves, 
therefore, the declaration, that the Holy Ghost will, if the pray- 
er be granted, be present with all those, for whom this commun- 
ion is supplicated, and present with that influence, which is the 
source of spiritual and immortal life. In other words, the Holy 
Ghost is here exhibited as Omnipresent; and as every where 
possessing, and at his pleasure communicating, life here, as the 
commencement of life hereafter. 

I shall conclude this discourse with observing, that the Divini- 
ty of the Spirit of truth furnishes Christians with the most solid 
foundation for gratitude, and joy. It will be seen, in the progress 
of these discourses, that He is the sum of all the moral blessings, 
introduced into this world by the Mediation of Christ. He sanc- 
tifies the soul ; brings it out of darkness into marvellous light ; im- 
proves it in holiness ; conducts it through the temptations and 
dangers of this life; furnishes it with every gift and grace; 
prompts it to all virtue and excellence; and fills it with all spi- 
ritual enjoyment. For this great work he is abundantly qualified 
by the possession of infinite perfection; of all that is great, and 
all that is good. In this world, He commences, and carries it 
on. In the future world, He advances it to absolute perfection. 
Through the ages of eternity He will supply, enrich, and adorn, 
the soul with endless virtue, as the means of endless happiness 
and glory. 


SERMON LXXL ‘ 


TESTIMONIES 
TO THE 
DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY, 


FROM THE 


ANCIENT CHRISTIANS, JEWS, AND HEATHENS, 


IsataH xlviil. 16. 


Come ye near unio me; hear ye this: [have not spoken in secreé 
from the beginning ; from the time, that it was, there am I: 
and now the Lord God and his Spirit hath sent me. 


Iw the last discourse I considered the Personality and Divinity 
of the Spirit of God. In a series of discourses, formerly deliver- 
ed, I considered the Divinity of Christ. If the arguments, alleg- 
ed in those discourses, are as conclusive, as they appear to me; 
they prove the existence of a Trivity or three Persons in one 
God. 

The proof of this doctrine must umquestionably be derived 
from the Scriptures alone. But, when a doctrine of this extraor- 
dinary nature is presented to the mind, we naturally feel a strong 
curiosity to know the manner, in which the same doctrine has 
been regarded by others ; particularly by such, as have lived be- 
fore us; and peculiarly by the Ancient Members of the Jewish 
and Christian Churches. Nor is this a matter of mere curiosity. 
if the doctrine of the Trinity were, now. first discovered by man- 
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kind to be contained in the Scriptures, the words being supposed 
to have remained always the same; we should undoubtedly: be 
eurprised to find, that those passages, which, in our view, clearly 
contain this doctrine, had never been understood by others in the 
same manner, as by ourselves. Particularly, we should be in- 
clined to doubt the soundness of our own interprefations, if we 
‘found the Jews construing such passages in the Old Testament, 
and the early Christians in the New, in a manner, totally different 
from ours. Were such the fact, we should, I think, very natural- 
ly suspect our own mode of construction: for we could not easily 
believe, that the Jewish Church was always ignorant of this doc- 
tine, if it was really taught by the Prophets; nor the early Chris- 
tian Church, if it was decisively communicated by the Apostles. 
It will be easily seen, that the time, in which those lived, to whom 
an appeal of this nature is made, must be important, as well as 
the character of the witnesses. ‘The more ancient the witnesses 
are, other things being equal, the more valuable must be their 
testimony; and such testimony, if really ancient, and at the same 
time explicit and decisive, cannot fail of yielding material satis- 
faction to every rational inquirer. - 

Nor is the testimony even of Heathens concerning this subject, 
to be disregarded. If we find that the ancient Heathen nations, 
generally, or in most or all instances, independently of any ac- 
quaintance with the Scriptures, have holden the doctrine of a Triad 
constituting a Monad, that is, a Supreme God, who was One in one 
sense, and Three in another ; we cannot easily avoid the conclu- 
sion, that they derived this doctrine from a single source, and, 
that that source was Revelation. The doctrine plainly lies whol- 
ly out of the course, I think I may say, out of the reach, of hu- 
man thought. There is, therefore, no reason, why we should 
believe it to have been mvented by man. Much less is there 
any reason to suppose it invented by men, in so many different 
nations, and in such circumstances of barbarism, as almost pre- 
clude the invention of any philosophical doctrine. The source 
of the doctrine must, therefore, have been one: and that a Re- 
velation, existing before these nations were separated from each 
other. 

In the text, a Person rtieeiaigs concerning himself; / have noé 
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spoken in secret from the beginning ; from the time that it was, 
there am 1: and now the Lord God, in the original the Lord Jrxo- 
vaH, and his Spirit hath sent me. The Person, speaking in this 
verse, is in the second verse ¢ called Jehovah of hosts; or Jeho- 
vah God of hosts. And in the twelfth verse he says, lamhe; J 
am the first: I also am the last. Mine hand also hath laid the 
foundation of the earth, my right hand hath spanned the heavens. 

When I call unto them, they stand up together. The Person, 
speaking in the text, is, then, Jenovan or Hosts; the first and 
the last; the Creator of the earth and the heavens. And this Per- 
son says, 4nd now the Lord Jenovan and his Spirit hath sent me : 
or, more probably, The Lord Jenovaun hath sent me and his Spirit. 
Origen, as quoted by Bishop Lowth, comments on this passage in 
thismanner. ‘‘ Whoisit, that saith, in Isaiah, “© And now the Lord 
hath sent me and his Spirit ?” in which, as the expression is am- 
biguous, is it the Father and the Holy Spirit, who have sent Je- 
sus? or the Father, who hath sent both Christ and the Holy Spi- 
rit? The latter is the true interpretation.’? This opinion of 
Origen appears to be just; because we no where read in the 
Scriptures, that Christ was sent by the Spirit; but, every where, 
that both Christ, and the Spirit, were sent by the Father, called 
in the text the Lonzp Gop. To the present purpose, however, 
this difference of interpretation is wholly immaterial. Whether 
the Spirit send, or be sent, he is equally determined to be a liv- 
ing agent; since in the physical sense it is impossible, that any 
other being should either send, or be sent. In the text, then, the 
doctrine of a Trinity is directly declared by a Person, styled 
Jenovan or Hosts. Let us now see what countenance this 
doctrine receives from the sources, which I have specified above. 

It will not be imagined, that in the compass of such a discourse, 
any thing more can be done, than merely to make a moderate 
selection of the testimonies referred to. For those, whichI shall 
mention, I am chiefly indebted to Bishop Bull, Doctor Jamieson, 
Mr. Maurice, and the Asiatic Researches: and it is believed, that 
they will be sufficiently numerous, and sufficiently explicit, to 
satisfy a mind willing to receive the truth. 

I. To the Pre-existence of Christ the following testimonies must. 
I think, be regarded as complete. 

Von. JTF. 3 
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ist. Justin Martyr, who flourished in the year 140, and was 
born about the close of the first century, declares Christ to have 
been the person, who appeared to dbraham under the Oak of 
Mamre ; and asserts that the person, here called Lorp or Jzno- 
vaH, to whom Abraham prays for Sodom, and who, in the next 
chapter, is said to rain fire and brimstone on the Cities of 
the plain, was no other than Christ. He also asserts, that 
Christ appeared to Moses in the bush. 

2dly. Jreneus, who flourished in the year 178, declares, that 
Christ, as God, was adored by the Prophets ; was the God of the 
living ; and the living God; that he spoke to Moses in the bush ; 
and that, afterwards, the same Person refuted the doctrine of the 
Sadducees concerning the Resurrection of the dead. He further 
says, that <braham learned divine truth from the Logos, or Word 
of God. 

3dly. Theophilus of Antioch, who flourished in the year 181, 
declares, that Christ, assuming 70 reo¢wrov rou argos, the character 
of the Father, that is the Divine character, came to Paradise in 
the appearance of God, and conversed with Adam. 

Athly. Clemens Alexandrinus, who flourished in the year 194, 
exhibits Christ as the Author of the former precepts, and of the 
latter; that is, of the Scriptures of the Old Testament, and of the 
New ; deriving both from one fountain. 

sthly. Tertullian declares, that it was the Son of God, who 
spoke to Moses, and who appeared, that i is, as God, at all times ; 
that he overthrew the Tower of Babel ; confounded the langueges 
of men; and rained fire and brimstone on Sodom and Gomorrah. 
He calls him Dominus a Domino; and says, that he only, and 
alway, conversed with men, from 4dam down to the Patriarchs and 
Prophets, in visions and dreams ; and that no other God convers- 
ed with men, beside the Word, who was afterward to be made flesh. 

II. That Christ was the Creator of the world, in the view of the 
ancient Church, the following testimonies satisfactorily prove. 

1st. Barnabas, who, as you well know, was a companion of the 
Apostles, and could not but know their views of this subject, 
says, in an epistle of his, yet remaining, “ The Sun in the hea- 
vens was the work of the Son of God. ” 

2dly. Hermas, also a companion of the Apostles, says, that 
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“the Son of God was more ancient than any creature; seeing 
he was present with the Father at the Creation of the World.” 

3dly. Athenagoras, who flourished in the year 178, says, that 
‘¢ by Christ, and through Christ, all things were created; since 
the Father and the Son are “ev; one thing; one substance.” 

4thly. Justin Martyr declares, that “ more than one Divine per- 
son are denoted by the phrase, The man is become as one of us ; 
and that one of these is Christ.’ ‘ 

Sthly. Clemens Alexandrinus says, ‘‘ The Logos is the univer- 
sal Architect ;’’ that is, the Maker of all things. He further says, 
* The Logos is the Creator of men and of the world.” He also 
speaks of the Logos as the universal Ruler, and Instructor. 

Il. That Christ was truly God, in the view of the ancient Chur oo 
well fully appear from the following testimonies. 

Ist. Clement of Rome, who was a companion of the Apostles, 
calls Christ ‘‘ the sceptre of the greatness of God,’ and says, ‘‘ he 
had it in his power to have come with pomp and magnificence, 
but would not.” 

2dly. Polycarp, a disciple of St. John, when at the stake, ad- 
dressed a prayer to God, which he concluded in this manner: 
*“‘ For all things I praise thee ; I bless thee; I glorify thee; to- 
gether with the eternal and heavenly Jesus Christ ; with whom, 
unto thee, and the Holy Spirit, be glory, both now and for ever, 
world without end. Amen.”’ 

_ 3dly. Justin Martyr declares, “ that Christ, the first born Word 
of God, exists as God; that he is Lord and God, as being the son 
of God; and that he was the God of Israel.” 

He digo says, ‘* We adore, and love, the Word of the unbegot- 
tenand invisible God.” And again, “ Him (the Father of right- 
eousness,) and that Son who hath proceeded from him, and the 
Prophetical Spirit, (that is, the Spirit of Inspiration,) we worship 
and adore.”’ 

This doctrine, also, Trypho, his Jewish antagonist, admits as 
the doctrine of the Gentile Christians, generally. 

4thly. The. Church of Smyrna, in their Epistle to the other 
Churches concerning the Martyrdom of Polycarp, in which the 
abovementioned doxology is quoted, says, “ We can never for- 
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sake Christ, nor worship any other: for we worship Him as be- 
ing the Son of God.” 

5thly. Athenagoras says, “ The Nes xo Aoyos, Mind and Word, 
of God, is the Son of God ;”’ and, ‘* We, who preach God, preach 
God the Father, God the an, and the Holy Ghost; and the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost are One.” 

6thly. Tatian, Bishop of Antioch, who flourished in the year 
172, says, ‘* We declare, that God was born in human form.” 

7thly. Melito, Bishop of Sardis, who flourished in the year 177, 
says, “ We are worshippers of one God, who is before all, and 
in all, in his Christ, who is truly God the Eternal Word.” 

Sthly. Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, says,‘ The three days be- 
fore the creation of the heavenly luminaries, represent the Trini- 
ty ; God, and his Word, and his Wisdom.” 

9thly. Clemens Alenandrinus prays to Christ to be ptopiticnis, 
and says, ‘“¢ Son and Father, both One Lord, grant, that we may 
praise the Son, and the Father, with the Holy Ghost, all in One ; 
am whom are all things, through whom are all things in One, 
through whom is Eternity, of whom we are all members, to him, 
who is in all things good, in all things beautiful, universally wise 
and just, to whom be glory, both now and for ever. Amen.” 
He also says, ‘‘ Gather together thy children, to praise in a holy 
manner, to celebrate without guile, Christ, Eternal Logos, infi- 
nite age, Eternal light, fountain of mercy.” 

10thly. Toad licinats “ The name of Christ is every where 
believed, and every where worshipped, by all the nations, men- 
tioned above. He reigns every where, and is every where ador- 
ed. He is alike, to alla King, and to all a Judge, and to alla 
God and a Lord.”’ 

Again, ‘‘ Behold all nations henceforth emerging from the 
gulph of error, to the Lord hod the Creator, and to God his 
Christ.”’ 

Tertullian also declares, that “* Tiberius vail accounts Site 
Palestine, of the things, which manifested the truth of Christ’s 
Divinity.”’ | 

To these Christian testimonies, all of the two first centuries, I 
shall subjoin a few others, out of multitudes, iil belong toa. 
later period, 
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The testimony of Origen, in hiscomment on the text, has been 
already seen. He, also, says, “ We ira worship One 
God, the Father, and the Son.” 

He further says, “ Now, that you may know the Omnipotence 
of the Father, andthe Son to be one and the same, as He is one 
and the same God and Lord with the Father; hear, what St. 
John hath said, in the Revelation. These things saith the Lord, 
which is, and which was, and which is to come, the Almighty. 
For who is the Almighty that is to come, but Christ?” — 

He, also, mentions the Christians, as saying, ‘ that the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, are One God; and spegks of this, 
as a difficult, and perplexing doctrine to such, as hear not with 
faith, or are not Christians.”’ , 

Again, he says, “ When we come to the grace of Baptism, we 
acknowledge One God only, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost.” | 
Origen flourished in the year 230. 

Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, who flourished in the year 248, 
says, “ Christ is our God ; that is, not of ila but of the faithful, 
and believing.” 

‘The Council of Antioch, which sat about the year 264, in their 
Epistle, say, ‘‘ In the whole Church, he is believed to be God, 
who emptied himself, indeed, of a state of equality with God; 
and man, of the seed of David, according to the flesh.” 

. Eusebius, the celebrated Ecclesiastical historian, who flourish- 
ed in the year 315, declares, that Pilate, in his letter to Tiberius 
concerning the miracles of Christ, says, that ‘* he was raised from 
the dead ; woud that he was already believed by the body of the 
People to be God.”’ 

This part of the subject I shall conclude with the following hea- 
then testimonies. 

Pliny the Younger, in his letter to the Emperor Trajan from 
the province of Bithynia, whither he went with Proconsular au- 
thority, writes, that ‘ certain Christians, whom he had examined, 
affirmed, that they were wont to meet together on a stated day, 
before it was light, and sing among themselves, alternately, a 
hymn to Christ, as to some God.” This letter is, with the high- 
est probability, placed in the year 107, 
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Celsus, an eminent Epicurean Philosopher, and Adversary of 
the Christians, charges them with worshipping Christ, “* who,” he 
says, “ has appeared of late ;”? and whom he calls, «« The Minis- 
terof God.” Celsus flourished in the year 176. 

At the same time flourished Lucian, the celebrated Writer of 
Dialogues, and a Philosopher of the same sect. In the Philopa- 
tris, a dialogue frequently attributed to him, Trphon represents 
the Christians as “ swearing by the Most high God; the Great, 
Immortal, Celestial Son of the Father; the Spirit, proeeeding 
from the Father; One of three, and three of One.” 

Merocles, who flourished about the year 303, a Heathen Phi- 
losopher also, says, that ‘ the Christians, on account es a ao 
miracles, proclaim Christ to be God.” 

On these testimonies I shall only ask a single question. Can 
any person, who has them before him, doubt, for a moment, that 
ihe Christian Church, in its earliest ages, acknowledged, and 
worshipped, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, as the 
only living and true God? 

To the testimony of the Christian Church I shall now — ain 
of the Jewish Church. 

Philo, the celebrated Jew of Alexandria, whi lived before rie 

birth of our Saviour, calls the Logos the Eternal Logos, or Word 3 
and says, that “ he is necessarily eternal, and the i image of the 
invisible God.” 
_ Further he says, “‘ He, who 2s, is on each side attended by his 
nearest Powers ; of which one is Creative, and the other Kingly. 
The Creative is God, by which he founded, and adorned, the 
Universe. The Kingly is Lord. He who is in the middle, be- 
ing thus attended by both his Powers, exhibits to the discerning 
ohiinal the appearance, sometimes of One, and sometimes: of 
Three.” 3 3 

Of the Logos he says, ‘‘ He, who is the sysctl imitating 
the ways of his Father, and observing his archetypal patterns, 
produces forms ;’’ that is, material things. He often calls the 
Logos the Divine Logos ; and represents him as the Manager, or 
Ruler, of the world. He further says, that “ God governs all 
things according to the sirictest justice, having set over them his 
righteous Logos, his first begotten Son.”? The duration of creat- 
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ed things he ascribes to this cause; that they were framed by 
Him, who remains ; and who is never inany respect changed ; the 
Divine Logos.” Finally, he calls the Logos an Angel; the Name 
of God; a Man; the Beginning; the Eternal Image ; the most 
ancient Angel; the Archangel of many names; and the High 
Priest of this world :’”? and says, “ His head is anointed with oil.” 

The Chaldee Paraphrasts, and other Jewish commentators, speak 
of this subject in a similar manner. 

They speak of the Mimra, the Hebrew term, rendered in the 
Greek <Aoyos, and in the English Word, as “ the Word from be- 
fore the Lord,” or which is before the Lord; as a Redeemer ; 
as only begotten; as the Creator. They say, ‘‘ the Word of 
the Lord said, ‘* Behold Adam, whom I have created, is the only 
begotten in the world; as | am the only begotten in the highest 
heavens.”? They paraphrased the text, Genesis ili. 8; dnd 
they heard the voice of the Lord God, walking in the garden, thus ; 
“They heard the Word of the Lord God,” &c. . 

Several Jewish commentators say, that ‘ it was the Voice 
which was walking.” 

One of them says, that “ Our first parents, before their sin, saw 
the Glory of God speaking to them; but after their sin, ~~ 
only heard the Voice walking.”’ 

Philo and Jonathan both say, that ‘ it was the Word of God, 
‘which appeared unto Hagar.” 

Jonathan says, “ God will receive the prayer of Israel by his 
Word.”’. Paraphrasing Jer. xxix. 14, he says, “ I will be sought 
by you in my Word.” 

_ The Jerusalem Targum, or paraphrase, says ,‘* Abraham pray- 
ed in the name of the Word of the Lord, the God of the world.” 

Jonathan says also, ‘* God will atone by his Word for his land, 
and for his people; even a people saved by the Word of the 
Lord.??. ; & 

Psalm cx. 1. They paraphrase, “« The Lord said unto his 
- Word,” instead of My Lord, as in the original. 

The Jewish commentators say, ‘“ there are three Degrees in the 
Mystery of Aleim, or Elohim; and these degrees they call Per- 
sons. They say, “ They are all one, and cannot be separated.” 

Deut. yi. 4. Hear, O Israel!» Jenovan,our Alem, 19 one Je- 
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HOVAH, 1s thus rendered by the Author of the Jewish Book Zo- 

ar; * The Lord, and our God, and the Lord, are One.” In 
his comment on this passage the Author says, “ the Lorp, or JE- 
HovaH, is the beginning of all things, and the perfection of all 
things; and he is called the Father. The other, or our God, is 
the depth or the fountain of sciences; and is called the Son. 
The other, or Lord, he is the Holy Ghost, who proceeds from 
them both, &c. Therefore he says, Hear, O Israel! that is, join 
together this Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and make him 
One Essence; One Substance: for whatever isin the One is in 
the other. He hath been the whole; he is the whole; and he 
will be the whole.” 

Again,“ What is the name of King Messiah? Rabbi Akiba 
hath said, Jenovan is hisname. As it is declared, Jer. xxiii. 6, 
And this is his name, by which they shall call him, Jehovah, Our 
Righteousness. 

These Commentators, also, call ane the Branch ; the Comfor- 
ter; Gracious; Luminous; Xc. 

And again; ‘“‘ The Holy God calls the King Messiah by his 
name: JeHovaH is his name: for it is said, Exodus vii. 1, The 
Lord is a man of war; Jehovah is his name.” . 

To these explicit, and unquestionable testimonies I shall now 
add a‘collection of others, of a different nature, but scarcely less 
decisive. 

In the concise history of the Creation Moses says, more than 
thirty times, 4/eim, that is, Gods, created: the noun being plural. 
and the verb singular, in every instance. These the Jewish Pa- 
raphrasts explain by Jenovan; Ais Worp, thai is, his Son; and 
_ his Wispom, or Holy Spirit; which they call three Degrees. 
These three, they assert, are One; and declare them to be One, 
inseparable Jenovan. This doctrine the Jews have exhibited 
in a variety of methods; clear, convincing, and impressive. 
These | shall now proceed to exhibit, after having premised a 
remarkable sentence from Rabbi Judah Hakkadosh, or Judah the 
noly, in which the doctrine of the Jewish Church is declared in 
the most explicit manner. “ God the Father, God the Son, God 
the Holy Spirit, Three in Unity, One in Trinity.» This Rabbi 
flourished in the second century. 
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With this preface I observe, 

Ist. That the Form of blessing, used by the devise Priests, mil 

the mode of administering it, when they blessed the congregation, 
strongly exhibited the doctrine of the Trinity. 
. This form of blessing is prescribed in Numbers vi. 24—26, 
JenHovan bless thee, and keep thee. Jnnovan make his face to 
shine upon thee, and be gracious to thee. JrHovan lift up his coun- 
tenance upon thee, and give thee peace. 

This blessing, according to Rabbi Menachen, was pronounced 
ina different accent, during the utterance of each part; and, ac- 
cording to an account given by two other Rabbis, with the hand 
lifted up, and the three first fingers of the hand extended; the 
little finger being at the same time closed. This, they say, was 
done, to express a Triad, or Trinity, in the Godhead. 

2dly. The Jews anciently used a solemn symbol of the Deity, 
which they called Sephiroth ; a word commonly signifying Enu- 
merations, but used by their learned men to denote Splendours. 
These are sometimes exhibited in the form of a tree, with its 
branches extended; and sometimes by ten concentric circles : 
that figure being the symbol of perfection. All these splendours 
are represented as issuing from the supreme and infinite Source, 
as light from the Sun. 

Of this tree Rabbi Schabte says, ‘‘ There are three degrees ; the 
woot, the stem, and the branches; and these three are one.”” By 
this he intends, that the infinite Source, and the other two De- 
grees, are one and inseparable. 

In the symbol of the circles, the three superior circles are call- 
ed the Crown, Wisdom, and Understanding. ‘ These,’’? Rabbi 
Isaac, a famous and learned Jew, says, ‘ are the highest Numera- 
tions, which possess one throne, on which sits the holy, holy, 
holy, Lord God of hosts.”?. Two other celebrated Jewish Doc- 
tors say, “ These are the Voice, the Spirit, and the Word; and 
these are One.”? And Rambam, the most celebrated of them ail, 
says, ‘ The Crown is the primordial Spirit of the living Aleim ; 
and his Wisdomis a Spirit from the Spirtt ; and the Understanding, 
Waters from the Spirit; and between these, though thus distin- 
guished, there is no distinction in essence; because the end is 
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annexed to the beginning, and the beginning to the end, and the 
middle is comprehended by them.” 

The remaining Sephiroth denoted the attributes of God. 

The ancient Jews applied the three first letters of the incom- 
municable name, JeHovan, to denote the three superior Splen- 
dours, viz. Jod, He, Vau; and the second He, or the last letter, 
denoted, according to them, the two natures of the second Splen- 
dour, or person. 

3dly. The ancient Jews wrote the name of God symbolically, by 
meluding three Jods within a circle, and subscribing under the Jods, 
and within the circle, the vowel Kametz. 

The circle was the figure denoting perfection. The three Jods 
were the beginning letter of the word Jenovan, thrice repeated, 
io denote the three persons in the Godhead. The Kametz was 
the point of perfection, and denoted the same thing with the cir- 
cle, and the Unity, of the Divine Essence. 

Athly. Another method, used by the Jews to denote God, was 
io include in a square three radii, or points, disposed in the form 
of a crown. ‘The crown seems to have denoted the dignity and 
supremacy of the object designed, and the number three, the three 
Persons of the Godhead. 

5thly. The letter Schin was ean auen emblem of the Most Migh, 
muse among the Jews. 

This letter, which is the first in the word Shaddai, the Almigh- 
ty; one of the Scriptural names of God; is formed of three 
branches, alike in size and figure, especially as written in the an- 
cient or Samaritan character, and united in one stem. This let- 
ter was distinctly written on those phylacteries, which the Jews 
wore upon their heads. 

6thly. The Equilaieral triangle, with three small circles at the 
angles, and the letter Jod inscribed over against the upper angle, 
was another Jewish symbol of the Detity. The three sides indi- 
cated the three persons of the Godhead; and the equal length 
of the sides their equality ; while the Jod was a direct proof that 
Jehovah was intended by the emblem. The three circles proba- 
bly denoted the perfection of the three Persons. 

7thly. The Jews also delineated the sphere, or wigiite dondaliens 
of the Universe as holden by three hands ; two at the sides, ‘and 
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one at the bottom. Near the hands were inscribed the three He- 
brew letters, dleph, Daleth, and Schin; the initials of the three 
Hebrew words for truth, judgment, and peace. The same let- 
ters’ were also inscribed immediately above the sphere. 

Such is the testimony of the Jewish Church concerning this 
subject, composed on the one hand of direct declarations, and on 
the other of symbols equally definite and certain; especially as 
explained by their own commentators. ‘These prove, beyond a 
reasonable debate, that the ancient Jewish Church held, uniform- 
ly, the doctrine of the Trinity. The later Jews have, indeed, 
denied it; but to this denial they have been led, merely by their 
hatred to Christianity. 

I shall now proceed to mention the opinion of the Heathen na- 
ttons concerning this subject. 

Ist. The Hindoos have, from the most remote antiquity, holden a 
Triad in the Divine nature. 

‘The name of the Godhead among these people is Brahme. 
The names of the three persons in the Godhead are Brahma, 
Veeshnu, and Seeva. Brahma they considered as the Father, or 
supreme Source ; Veeshnu as the Mediator, whom they assert to 
have been incarnate ; and Seevaas the Destroyer, and Regenera- 
tor: destruction being in their view nothing but the dissolution 
of preceding forms, for the purpose of reat RS the same being in 
new ones. 

The three faces of Brahma, Veeshnu, and Seeva, they always 
formed on one body, having six hands ; or two to each person. 
This method of delineating the Godhead is ancient beyond tra- 
dition, universal, uncontroverted, and carved every where in 
their places of worship; particularly in the celebrated cavern in 
the Island of Elephanta. 

Qdly. Equally well known 1s the Parkin Triad ; the names of 
which were Onmusp, Mitur, anp Aunriman ; called by the Greeks 
Oromaspes, Miruras, and Arimanius. Mithras was commonly 
styled Temdasig. Among them, as well as among the Hindoos, 
the second person in the Triad was called the Mediator, and re- 
garded as the great Agent in the present world. 

In the Oracles ascribed to Zerdusht, or Zoroaster, the famous 
Persian Philosopher, are the following declarations. 


* 
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‘‘ Where the Eternal Monad is, it amplifies itself, and gene- 
rates a Duality.” 

“A Triad of Deity shines forth throughout the whole world, 
of which a Monad is the head.” 

“‘ For the mind of the Father said, that all things should be di- 
vided into Three ; whose will assented, and all things were di- 
vided.” 

‘¢ And there appeared in this Triad, Virtue, Wisdom, and Truth, 
who knew all things.” 

“The Father performed all thie and delivered them over to 
the Second mind, whom the nations of men commonly suppose to 
be the First.” 

The third Person, speaking of himself, says, ‘ I Psyche, or 
Soul, dwell next to the Paternal mind, animating all things.” 

3dly. The Egyptians, also, acknowledged a Triad, from the 
earliest antiquity whom they named originally Osiris, Cuepn, 
and Purua; and afterwards Osiris, Isis, and Typhon. These 
Persons they denoted by the symbols Light, Fire, and Spirit. 
They represented them, also, on the doors, and other parts of 
their sacred buildings in the three figures of a Globe, a Wing, and 
a Serpent. Abenephius, an Arabian Writer, says, that “ by these 
the Egyptians shadowed sw remogpov; or God in three forms. 

One of the Egyptian fundamental axioms of Theology, as given 
~ by Damascius, and cited by Cudworth, is, “‘ There is one Princi- 
ple ofall things, praised under the name of the Unknown Dark- 
ness, and this thrice repeated.” : 

In the Books, attributed to Hermes Trismegistus is the follow- 
ing passage. 

“There hath ever been one great, intelligent Light, which 
has always illumined the Mind; and their union is nothing else 
but the Spirit, which is the bin of all things.” 

Here light and mind are spoken of as two Persons, and the 
Spirit as the third ; all declared to be eternal. 

Jamblichus, a Plater Philosopher, styled by Proclus the Di- 
vine, declares, that “ Hermes speaks of Eicton as the first of in- 
telligences, and the first intelligible; and of Cneph, or Emeph, 
as the Prince of the Celestial Gods; and of the Demiurgic, or 
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creating, Mind, as a third to these. Jamblichus calls these the De- 
miurgic Mind, the Guardian of Truth, and Wisdom. 

‘Athly. The Orphic Theology, the most ancient recorded in Ces 
cian history, taught the same doctrine. 

In the abridgement of this Theology by Timotheus, the Chro- 
nographer, are found its most important and characteristical 
doctrines. Of these the fundamental one is, that an Eternal, In- 
comprehensible Being exists, who is the Creator of all things. 
This supreme and. eternal Being is styled in this Theology, Sus, 
BsAn, Zwn; Light, Counsel, Life. 

Suidas, speaking of these three, says, “ they express vonly one 
and the same power.”? Timotheus says further, that Orpheus de- 
clared ‘* All things to have been made by One Godhead in three 
names}; or rather by these names of One Godhead; and that this 
Godhead is all things.” 

Proclus, a Platonic Philosopher, already mentioned, says, that 
Orpheus taught ‘‘ the existence of One God, who is the ruler over 
all things ; and that this One God is three Minds, three Kings ; He 
who is; He who has, or possesses ; and He who beholds. These 
three Minds he declares to be the same with the Triad of Or- 
pheus ; viz. Phanes, Uranus, and Chronus. 

5thly. The Greek nese bi also, extensively acknowledged 

a Triad. 

Particularly, Pythagoras styled God so ‘ev, or the Unity ; and 
wovag, or that which is alone; and also so ayadov, or the good. 

“ From this Eternal Monad,” says Pythagoras “there sprang 
an infinite Duality ;?’ that is, from Him, who existed alone, two 
proceeded, who were infinite. 

Plato also held a Triad; and named them ro Ayaéov, the Good ; 
Nous, or Aoyos, Mind, or Word; and Yuyn xogus, the Soul of the 
World. The ro Ayadov he also calls rewrog Osos, and psyscrog Oso. 
- Parmenides, the founder of the Eleatic Philosophy, says, The 
Deity is ‘ev xo: woAAa; One and Many. Simplicius, commenting 
on Plato’s exhibition of the doctrines of Parmenides, says, that 
‘‘ these words were a description of the avrs Ovzos,”’ the true or ori- 
ginal existence; and Plotinus says, that Parmenides acknow- 
ledged three Divine Unities subordinated. The first Unity he 
calls the most perfectly and properly One; the second, One 
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many; and the third, One and many.  Plotinus further says, 
that Parmenides acknowledged a Triad of original Persons. Plo- 
tinus speaks of God as being “* the One, the Mind, and the 
Soul; which he calls the original or principal persons. me- 
ltus calls these Persons three Kings, and three Creators. 

— Numenius, a famous Pythagorean, acknowledged a Triad. 
The second Person he calls the Son of the first; and the third 
he speaks of,.as proceeding also from the first. 

6thly. In the Empires of Thibet and Tangut, a triune God is 
constantly acknowledged in the popular religion. Medals, having 
the image of such a God stamped on them, are given to the peo- 
ple by the Delai Lama, to be suspended, as holy, around their — 
necks, or otherwise used in their worship. These people also 
worshipped an idol, which was the representation of a three-fold 
God. | , 

7thly. A medal, now in the Cabinet of the Emperor of Russia, 
was found near the River Kemptschyk, a branch of the Jenisea, in 
Siberia, of the following description. 

A human figure is formed on one side, having one body and 
three heads. This person sits upon the cup of the Lotos; the 
common accompaniment of the Godhead in various Eastern coun- 
tries; and ona sofa, in the manner of Eastern Kings. On the 
other side is the following inscription. ‘ The bright and sacred 
image of the Deity, conspicuous in three figures. Gather the 
holy purpose of God from them: love him.”? A Heathen could 
not more justly or strongly, describe a Trinity. 

8thly. The ancient Scandinavians acknowledgeda Triad ; whom 
they styled Odin, Frea, and Thor. In the Edda, the most re- 
markable monument of Scandinavian Theology, Gangler, a 
Prince of Sweden, is exhibited as being introduced into the hall, 
or palace, of the Gods. Here he saw three thrones raised one 
above another, and on each throne a sacred person. These per- 
sons were thus described to him by his guide: “ He, who sits 
on the lowest throne, is Har, or the Lofty One. The second is 
Jafn Har, or Equal to the Lofty One. He, who sits on the high- 
est throne, is Thridi, or the Third. 

9thly. The Romans, Germans, and Gauls, acknowledged a Triad, 


and worshipped a Triad, in vartous manners. 
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The Romans and Germans, worshipped the Mairie ; three 
Goddesses inseparable, and always united in their worship, tem- 
ples, and honours. 

The Romans also, together with the Greeks and Egyptians, 
worshipped the Cabiri, or three Mighty ones. 

The Diana of the Romans is stamped on a Medal, as having 
three faces on three distinct heads, united to one form. On the 
reverse is the image of a man, holding his hand to his lips; un- 
der whom is this inscription; “ Be silent; it is a mystery.” 

The German Goddess, Trygla, was drawn in the same manner. 

The Gauls, also, united their Gods in triple groupes, in a man- 
ner generally similar, as is evident from sculptures, either now, 
or lately, remaining. 

10thly. The Japanese and Chinese anciently acknowledged a 
Triad. 

The great image of the Japanese is Gn form, with three heads ; 
generally resembling that of Brahma, Veeshnu, and Seeva, al- 
ready described as worshipped by the Hindoos. The Chinese 
worshipped in ancient times One Supreme God, without Images, 
or symbols of any kind. This worship lasted until after the 
death of Confucius, about 500 years before the birth of Christ. 

Lao-Kiun, tne celebrated founder of one of the philosophical, 
or religious, sects in China, delivered this, as the great leading 
doctrine of his Philosophy: “ That the Eternal Reason produc- 
ed One ; One produced Two; Two produced Three ; and Three 
produced All things.”’ 

lithly. The American Nations, also, have in several instances 
acknowledged a Triad. 

The froquois hold, that before the creation three Spirits exist- 
ed; all of whom were employed in creating mankind. 

The Peruvians adored a Triad, whom they styled the Father 
and Lord Sun, the Son Sun, and the Brother Sun. 

In Cuguisaco, a province of Peru, the inhabitants worshipped 
an image, named Tungatanga ; which in their language signifies 
One in Three, and Three in One. 

Thus have I finished this numerous collection of testimonies 
to the great Scriptural doctrine of the Trinity. The labour, em- 
ployed in making it, has, [hope, not been useless. In a serious 
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mind it cannot, I think, fail to produce, not conviction only, but 
astonishment, and delight, to see the wonderful manner, in which 
God has diffused, and perpetuated, the evidence of this doctrine 
throughout the successive periods of time. The testimonies of 
the Jewish and Christian Churches are complete and irresistible. 
Weare not to expect, that, amid all the ignorance of Heathenism, 
correct and unobjectionable ideas of God should be found in any 
nation. 

But when we consider, that the doctrine of a Triad has been 
so evidently received, without a question, in all the four quarters 
of the Globe, and by so many different nations; that it was receiv- 
ed among almost all those who were ancient ; that it was received 
independently of the Scriptures; that it was expressed in so 
many forms, and those completely decisive as to the real mean- 
ing; that the scheme in all these forms was, unanswerably, the 
union of Three Divine Beings, or Persons, in One; and that this 
scheme was so often, and so definitely, explained in multiplied 
and very various modes of expression ; modes of expression too, 
which are incapable of being misconstrued ; we cannot, | think, 
fail to determine, that the doctrine of the Trinity was originally 
revealed to the human race; and has almost every where been 
conveyed down, both in their worship, and their sacred tradi- 
tons. 


SERMON LXXIL 
REGENERATION. 


THE AGENT. 


HIS AGENCY. 


Titus iil. 5. 


Not by works of righteousness which we have done, but according 
to his mercy, he saved us, by the washing of regeneration, and the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost. 


Ina preceding discourse, I proposed to enter upon an inquiry 
into the great subject of Regeneration under two principal heads ; 

1. The Agent in this work ; and, 

fl. The Work itself. 

The former of these subjects I proposed to siete: under these 
heads ; 

I. The Character of the Agent ; and, 

il. Mis Agency. : 

The CHfaracter of the Agent I have already examined. 

In investigating his Agency I propose to consider, 

1. The Fact ; 

Il. Its Nature ; 

{Il. lis Necessity ; and, 

IV. The Objections to it. | 

It will be observed, that I here take it for granted, that man- 
kind are, in some instances, really regenerated; reserving the 
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proof of this doctrine to a future occasion, when I shall come to 
the discussion of the second thing originally proposed ; viz. The 
Work of Regeneration. In discoursing on collateral subjects of 
Theology, or of any other science, it is, not very unfrequently, 
necessary to suppose one or more of them, for the time, allowed ; 
to preclude useless embarrassment in the discussion of the others. 
This, however, is to be done only for the time; and only for the 
purpose, which has been specified. It is no part of my design, 
in this system, to take any point in Theology for granted; nor 
to expect the belief of any doctrine, alleged by me, unless the 
_ arguments, adduced to support it, shall be found solid and con- 
vincing. Nor do I ever intend to consider any thing as granted 
by those, who differ from me, unless I suppose it to be really 
granted by them. If there be found in this system of discourses 
any thing, contrary to these principles, I hope it will be consi- 
dered as the result of inattention, and error, on my own part; for 
no departure from them will receive any justification from me. 

With these things premised, I shall now proceed to a conside- 
ration of : 

The Fact, that the Holy Ghost is the Agent in the Regeneration of 
Man. | 

It will be easily seen, that the proof of this position must be 
derived from the Scriptures ; and that all the evidence concern- 
ing it, furnished by reason and experience, must be merely aux- 
iliary ; and cannot, in the nature of the case, be decisive. From 
the Scriptures, then, I shall proceed to allege such proofs of this 
doctrine, as to. me appear satisfactory. 

Ist. TL argue ths doctrine from Declarations of the Scriptures. 

The text is one of these declarations. 

In this passage we are said to be saved by the washing of regene- 
ration, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost. The word renewing 
is an exact translation of the original word in this place. To re- 
new signifies, as you well know, to make new, or to make over 
agai. ‘This operation is here ascribed to the Holy Ghost in as 
simple and unambiguous terms, as are possible. 

John i. 12, 13, 1s another example of the same nature. But 
to.as many as received him, to them gave he power to become the 
sons of God ; even to them that believe on his name. Which were 
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born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
Man, but of God. 

In this passage of Scripture it is asserted, that the birth, by 
which mankind become the sons of God, is derived not from 
blood, or natural descent; nor, from the will of the flesh; nor 
from the will of man; that is, not from human contrivance and 
determination in any form; but from God. It is difficult to con- 
ceive how this doctrine could be more clearly asserted. But if 
those who sustain this character are born of God, they are born 
of the Spirit of God. For our Saviour, discoursing on this sub- 
ject in the third chapter, says, Except a Man be born of water, and 
of the Spirit, he cannot see the kingdom of God. That, which is born 
of the flesh, is flesh; and that, which is born of the Spirit, is spt- 
rit. Here the Persons, said in the former passage to be born of 
God, are declared by our Saviour to be born of the Spirit; and 
that which is born of the Spirit is declared alone to be spiritual. 
So far as I can see, these passages in the most decisive manner 
assert Regeneration to be, exclusively, the work of the Spirit of 
God. : 

In this passage, also, that which ts born of the flesh is declared 
to be flesh; that is, whatever proceeds from a fleshly source 
partakes of its fleshly nature. The word flesh is customarily 
used in the Scriptures to denote the native character of man. In 
this sense the carnal, or fleshly, mind is declared by St. Paul to 
be enmity against God, not subject to his law neither indeed capa- 
ble of being subject to it. In the same sense, the same Apostle 
says, In me, that is, in my flesh, or natural character, dwelleth no 
good thing. 

A contrast is studiously run between that, which proceeds 
from the Spirit, and that which proceeds from the flesh ; or, to 
use the words of our Saviour in the passage above quoted, be- 
tween that which is flesh, and that whichis spirit ; in several pas- 
sages of Scripture. To be carnally minded, says St. Paul, ws 
death; but to be spiritually minded is life and peace. Rom. viii. 6. 
In the original, the minding of the flesh is death ; but the minding 
of the Spirit is life and peace. And again, Gal. v. 19-23. Now 
the works of the flesh are manifest, which are these ; Adultery, for- 
nication, uncleanness. lasciviousness, idolatry, witcheraft, hatred, 
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variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, enoymgs, 
murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such like: of the which Itell 
you before, as I have also told you in time past, that they, which do 
such things, shall not inherit the kingdom of God. But the fruit of 
the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance. In these passages, the different na- 
tures of the fleshly and spiritual character are too strongly mark- 
ed toneed a comment. ll that is sinful, odious to God, and the 
object of his wrath, plainly belongs to the former; and all that is 
holy, lovely in the sight of God, and the object of his favour, be- 
longs to the latter. But that, which is born of the flesh is flesh ; 
is of this odious guilty nature; while that which 1s born of the Spi- 
rit 1s alone Spirit. In other words, whatever is good and accep- 
table before God in the character of man is produced by the Holy 
Ghost. 

In 2 Thess. il. 13, St. Paul says, God hath from the beginning 
chosen. you to salvation, through the sanctification of the Holy 
Ghost. 'The Thessalonian Church, then, was chosen to salva- 
tion: How? ‘Through the sanctification of the Holy Ghost. 
The sanctification of these persons, then, was a part of the origi- 
nal purpose of God, and a pre-requisite to their salvation. The 
Thessalomans, therefore, were renewed, or regencrated, by the 
Holy Ghost; and, by necessary conclusion, all others. who be- 
come the subjects of regeneration. | 

1 Cor. vi. 11, But ye are sanctified by the Spirit of Ged. 

In the two preceding verses, St. Paul mentions several classes 
of men, who, he declares, shall not inherit the kingdom of God. 
Then he subjoins, Such were some of you. But, he adds, Ye are 
sanctified by the Spirit of God. Formerly these Corinthians were 
of the number of those, who, continuing in their proper charac- 
ter, could not inherit the kingdom of God. ‘That, which now made 
them of a new and opposite character, was, that they were sanc- 
tified by the Spirit of God. 

In Ezekiel xxxvi. 26, 27, God says, 4 new heart also will give 
you, and a new spirit will I put within you: and I will take away 
the stony heart out of your flesh, and f will give you an heart of 
flesh. And Iwill put my Spirit within you, and cause you to walk 
mn my statutes; and ye shall keep my judgmenis and do them. 
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Here, giving these Israelites a new heart, and a new spirit, is 
plainly, and exactly, equivalent to the import of this declaration, 
J will put my spirit within you; as the consequence of which, it is 
declared, that they shall walk in the statutes of God, and keep his 
judgments. The disposition therefore, with which mankind keep 
the statutes, or obey the lawof God, is produced in them by God 
himself, and is effectuated by his Spirit. 

In the following chapter God says, verses 13, 14, to the house 
of Israel represented as spiritually dead, Ye shall know that Iam 
the Lord, when I shall put my Spirit in you, and ye shall live. Here 
Spiritual life is exhibited as the immediate effect of the agency of 
the Spirit of God. 

To these passages of Scripture I shall subjoina few more, out 
of a great multitude, to the same purpose. For the love of God 
as shed abroad in your hearts by the Holy Ghost. Rom. vy. 5. 

Your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost. 1 Cor. vi. 19. 

No man can say that Jesus is Lord, but by the Holy Ghost. } 
Cor. xii. 

For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the Sons 
of God. Rom. vii. 14. 

Twill pour my Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessinp upon thine 
offspring. Isai. xliv. 3. The direct consequence of this effusion 
of the Spirit is declared in verse 5th. One shall say, I am the 
Lorp’s, and another shall call himself by the name of Jacob. 

Qdly. The same doctrine is taught us by facts, contained in the 
Scriptures. | 

Our Saviour preached to the Jewish nation at least three years 
and a half; if not more than four years. It will be admitted, 
that he was the best of all preachers; and that his preaching 
was more perfectly calculated, than any other, to produce holi- 
ness in the hearts of those who heard him. Yet it will also be 
admitted, that he was nota very successful preacher. We natu- 
rally ask, Why was he not successful? ‘The Apostles on the con- 
trary, though certainly and greatly inferior to Christ in wisdom 
and persuasiveness, preached, still, with wonderful success. 
St. Peter by the first sermon, which he delivered to the Jews, 
probably converted more to the faith and obedience of the Gos- 
pel, than Christ, during the whole of his ministry. We natural- 
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ly ask, also, Whence arose this wonderfully different efficacy in 
the preaching of St. Peter and that of his Master. ‘The persons, 
whom they both addressed, were the same. ‘They had been wit- 
nesses of the miracles of both. Why then were they perfectly 
dead to the preaching of Christ; and pricked to the heart, and 
turned to God, by that of St. Peter? The cause was not in the 
preaching. It was not in the hearers: for they were the very 
same persons. It was, then, an extraneous cause. ‘The event 
was not derived from the will of the flesh, nor from the will of man, 
but from God. 3 

St. Paul preached at Philippi many days. It seems clear, 
that the Jailer must frequently have heard him. Yet his words 
made no impression upon the Jailer’s heart, until that night, in 
which he was converted. Yet then in a moment, upon Paul’s 
calling to him to do himself no harm; he hastened into the pri- 
son, and cried out to Paul and Silas, Sirs, what must I do to be 
saved? A cause, adequate to this change in the Jailer, must be 
admitted here: and this can have been no other, than that the 
Lord opened hus heart, as he had before done that of Lydia, in 
the same place. 

Generally, to what other cause can be assigned the universal 
success of the Apostles in preaching the Gospel? St. Peter 
has taught us to attribute this wonderful event to the peculiar 
and remarkable effusion of the Holy Ghost in the last days, or 
days of the Gospel, predicted by the Prophet Joel and begun to 
be accomplished on the day of Pentecost. If this be not admit- 
‘ed as the true cause, it will, I apprehend, be very difficult to 
assign another, which will be found adequate to the effect, or 
which will in any measure satisfy a sober inquirer. 

il. The Nature of this dgency next demands our consideration. 

Concerning this I observe, 

ist. That rt rs the result of the mere good pleasure of God. What- 
ever other reasons may exist for the communication of this es- 
sential blessing, (and that the best reasons do exist can never 
be seriously questioned.) it is plainly impossible, that it should 
be merited by any child of ddam. The very supposition, that 
we are regenerated, involves the necessity of our regeneration. 
But this necessity is the result of our sinfulness only; and this 
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character plainly precludes, wherever it is found, the possibility 
of meriting to be regenerated. The agency of the Divine Spirit in 
this work is therefore, on the one hand sovereign, and on the other 
gracious ; or, in other words, flows from the sovereign and unme- 
rited mercy of our Divine Benefactor. 

Qdiy. It is unresisted. 

It has often been called irresistible. This language has given 
rise to very extensive, and, as I apprehend, to very unwarranta- 
ble, controversies in the Christian Church. Others, and among 
them men of great respectability, have more sanguine expecta- 
tions concerning the issue of debates about metaphysical sub- 
jects, than Iam able to form; and, perhaps, I should be unwar- 
ranted in saying that they are not more just. But, so far as my) 
acquaintance with the views, and reasonings, of men extends, I 
entertain very faint hopes of seeing any solid good spring from 
’ speculations concerning the nature of causes, and the modes of 
their operation. ‘The facts, that such and such causes exist; and 
that they operate to the production of such and such effects, we, 
in many instances, well understand. But the nature of the cause 
itself, and the nature and manner of its efficiency, are, in most in- 
stances, too subtile, or too entirely hidden from our view, either to 
be perceived at all, or to be so perceived, as to become the 
materials of real and useful knowledge. Hence, probably, has 
been derived the fact, that speculations on such subjects, though 
often satisfactory to the Philosopher himself, and to his own im- 
mediate friends and followers, have rarely satisfied others, or pro- 
duced any lasting effects on mankind. The schoolmen were, 
perhaps, as able investigators of such subjects, as the world has 
ever seen; and their speculations were, at times, proofs of 
sagacity, and discrimination, not inferior to what has been dis- 
played in the most boasted efforts of succeeding ages. Yet how 
little are they studied, or remembered, at the present time ? 
Scarcely are they mentioned, unless with pity or contempt; or 
as sources of astonishment, awakened by the sight of talents 
misapplied. 

The success of these men should, one would think, furnish a 
lessen to such, as follew after them. They too, had their day of 
reputation and splendour; of splendour, far superior to any 
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thing, which rodern writers can boast, or modern times will 
ever be disposed to give. But zt was a vapour, which appeared 
for a little time, and then vanished away. The morning clouds of 
the present day will appear for a period still less ; and the sys- 
tem, which for the moment attracts many eyes, will in another 
moment be forgotten. Neither the fame, acquired by the au- 
thor, nor the stability, attributed to his system by his followers, 
should, therefore, induce us to rely on the desert of the one, or 
the permanency of the other. 

When it is said, that the Agency of the Divine Spirit in renew- 
ing the heart of man is irresistible, it is probably said, because 
this agency being an exertion of Omnipotence, is concluded, of 
course, to be irresistible by human power. This seems not, how- 
ever, to be said on solid grounds. That agency of the Holy 
Ghost, which, St. Stephen informs us, was resisted by the Jews, 
and by their fathers, was an exertion of the same Omnipotence ; 
and was yet resisted by human power. I know of nothing in the . 
regenerating agency of the same Spirit, except the fact, that it is 
never resisted, which proves it to be irresistible, any more than 
that, which the Jews actually resisted. That the Spirit of God 
can do any thing with man, and constitute man any thing, which 
He pleases, cannot be questioned. But that he will exert a re- 
generating agency on the human mind, which man has not a na- 
tural power to resist, or which man could not resist if he would, 
is far from being satisfactorily evident to me. Indeed, I am 
ready to question whether this very language does not lead the 
mind to views concerning this subject, which are radically erro- 
neous. | 

In the 110th Psalm, in which we have an account of Christ’s 
being constituted a Priest for ever after the order of Meucuisr- 
DEK, we have, in the 3d verse, this remarkable promise made to 
Christ, Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy power. This 
promise respects the very subject, now under consideration ; 
and is, I suspect, a more accurate account of it, than can be found 
in the language, which I am opposing. In the day of Christ’s 
power his people are willing. The influence, which he exerts 
on them by his Spirit, is of such a nature, that their wills, instead 
of attempting any resistance to it, coincide with it readily and 
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cheerfully ; without any force or constraint on his part, or any 
opposition on their own. That it is anunresisted Agency, in all 
cases, is unquestionable ; that it is-trresistible, in any, does not 
appeaked ce.) i 

All. The Necessity of this Agency, will, if I mistake not, be evi- 
dent from the following considerations : | 

Ist. [tis declared wn the Scriptures. 

. Noman, saith our Saviour, can come unto me, except the Father 
who hath sent me draw him. This declaration will, I suppose, be 
allowed by the warmest opposers of this doctrine to havea mean- 
ing. There are but two meanings, which it can possibly have. 
One is, that it is physically impossible for any man to.come to Christ, 
unless drawn by the Father: the other is, that it is morally impossi- 
ble. The former of these will be denied by both parties; the 
latter must, therefore, be couceded. In other words, it must be 
acknowledged, that mankind are so opposed to Christ in their 
inclinations, that they will never come to him, that is, believe on. 
him, unless drawn by the Father; or, which is the same thing, 
renewed by his Spirit. it will be remembered, that God is no 
‘where in the Scriptures exhibited as drawing mankind to Christ 
in any other manner, than by the influence of the Holy Ghost. 

- Except a man be born of the Spirit, says our Saviour, he cannot. 
see the kingdom of God. Here it is obvious, that to be bern of 
the Spirit is declared to be an event, without which it is impossi- 
ble for men to see the kingdom of God. ‘The necessity of the 
agency of the Spirit cannot be more strongly exhibited, than in 
the declaration, that without it, it is impossible to see the kingdom 
of God. ; 

The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for 
they are foolishness unto him ; neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned. Vf the natural man cannot receive the 
things of the Spirit of God; if he cannot know them; if they are 
- foolishness to him; so long as he continues in his natural state : 
if they are spiritually discerned, and therefore incapable of being 
_ discerned without a spiritual taste, and character ; if, at the same 
time, the discernment and knowledge of spiritual things is indis- 
pensably necessary to our attainment of salvation; then the agen- 
cy of the Spirit of God in our Regeneration is absolutely neces- 
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sary to us, in the same sense, and degree, in which our salvation 
is necessary. Our Saviour declares to Nicodemus, that that only 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit, or spiritual; while that which 
is born of the flesh; viz. all that is in man, and all that belongs to 
his natural character ; is flesh; that is, is of this very natural cha- 
racter, which recewveth not the things of the Spirit of God. 

- Qdly. Reason teaches the same doctrine. 

The question has been often asked, ‘“ Why, since a holy mind 
can become sinful, a sinful mind may not also become holy? No 
preternatural agency,’ it is observed, “ is necessary to accom- 
plish the former change, why is any such agency necessary to ac- 
complish the latter ? ? The extent of the change in both instances 
is exactly the same; the one being merely the converse of the 
other. It would seem, then, that the same physical powers, 
which are sufficient for the accomplishment of the former, must 
be sufficient, also, for the accomplishment of the latter. But by . 
most men it is acknowledged, that the physical powers of the 
same being, when holy, are exactly the same, as when sinful; 
both the understanding and the will remaining, in the physical 
sense, unaltered. Where, then, lies the impossibility, or even the 
difficulty, of the supposition, that man can regenerate himself; or, 
which is the same ie turn, of his own accord, from sin to ho- 
liness ?” 

All these questions are in my view fairly cubes and all the 
principles, suggested, true. Still the conclusion is Baal and 
will not follow. This, however, 1am bound to prove in a man- 
ner equally fair; andthe more especially as a great multitude of 
serious, and, I hope, good men have found, and still find, no lit- 
tle difficulty in their contemplations on this subject. | 

That a holy being should be capable of sinning seems not, iz 
the nature of the case, to be a supposition, attended with any 
great difficulty. All beings, holy and sinful alike, relish and de- 
sire natural good, or happiness. This can be found in an end- 
less multitude of objects. Of these some may be enjoyed law- 
fully, or consistently with the will of God: while others cannot. 
These however, so far as they are supposed capable of commu- 
nicating happiness, are, still, naturally the objects of desire to 
holy beings, as truly as to sinful ones. All natural good, when 
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perceived, is, by itself considered, desired of course by every 
percipient being. Now itis plain, that this good may, in a given 
case, appear so great to a holy being; mayso engross his whole 
attention ; may so far exclude from his mind other considera- 
‘tions, and among them those of his duty; as to induce him to seek 
the good in view at the expense of his duty. In this manner, I 
apprehend, the Angels, who fell, violated their duty ; and our 
first parents, theirs. - Nor do I see how holy beings, so long as 
they love natural good, and are placed in a world, where it is va- 
riously and amply provided, can fail of being exposed to tempta- 
_ tions from this source ; nor, if these temptations be supposed to 
possess a given degree of power, or, which is the same thing, to 
contain a given degree of natural good, and to be set fully and 
exclusively before the mind, how such beings can fail, without 
peculiar Divine assistance, of being exposed to fall. 

In all this, however, there is nothing to countenance the sup- 
position, that a sinner will in the same manner turn from sin to 
holiness. A sinner has no relish for spiritual good ; that is, for 
the enjoyment, furnished by virtuous affections and virtuous con- 
duct. To apply the words of Isaiah concerning Christ, as re- 
garded by the Jews, to this good, as regarded by sinners, When 
they seeit, there is no beauty in it, that they should desire it. Is. 
liii. 2. Whenever this good, therefore, becomes an object of the 
sinner’s contemplation, as his mind is wholly destitute of any re- 
lish for it, he will never desire it forits own sake; and will never 
make any such efforts to gain it, as are absolutely necessary to 
accomplish the renovation of his heart. The relish for spiritual 
good is that state of mind, out of which all virtuous volitions 
spring. No volition is ever excited but by good; and by good, 
actually perceived, and relished. As spiritual good is never 
thus perceived by a sinner; it will not excite a single volition in | 
his mind towards the attainment of it; but will operate upon him 
as little, as harmony upon the deaf, or beautiful colours upon the 
blind. 

_ But, the relish for spiritual good is the characteristical distinc- 
tion of holy beings; their essential characteristic ; without which 
they would cease to be holy- The want of it, an the contrary, 
is a primary characteristic of sinful beings. In this lies the reat 
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difficulty of regenerating ourselves, and not in the want of suffi- 
cient natural powers: and, so long as this continues, an extra- 
neous agency must be absolutely necessary for our regeneration. 

IV. The Objections to the agency of the Divine Spirit im foie 
work shall now be briefly considered. 

Ist. It rs objected, that this doctrine infers partiality in the con- 
duct of God. 

That in the conduct of God, in this case, there are mysterious 
and difficult things, which I cannot explain, I readily acknow- 
ledge. What the particular reasons are, by which God is in- 
fluenced in this dispensation, he has not been pleased to reveal ; 
and we, therefore, are wholly unable to determine. It is ‘eniitag 
cient for us, that we know all his conduct, in this and every other 
case, to be directed by the best reasons. 

But this case presents no more difficulty, than a thousand 
others, in which we do not even think of starting this objection. — 
We might as well complain of the common dispensations of God’s 
Providence, as of this. ‘ Why,”’ we might ask, ‘ was one child 
born of Pepish parents, and educated in all the ignorance and su- 
perstition of the Romish religion ; and another born of Protest- 
ant parents, and educated under the light and blessings of the 
Reformed religion? Why is one man destined by his birth to 
be a savage; and another to be a member of civilized, enlight- 
ened, and religious society? Why is one mana native of Sen- 
naar ; and another of New England: Onea beggar; another a 
prince: One deaf and dumb; another endowed with hearing, 
and speech? Why are thereany beggars; anysavages? Nay, 
why are there any men; and why are we not all Angels? 

To apply the question to the very case in hand; Why, on the 
supposition, that we regenerate ourselves, is one man furnished 
with those endowments both of understanding and will, and with 
those advantages, all of which, united, terminate in his regene- 
ration; and another, not. : 

It iar be easily seen from these questions, that the objection 
of partiality lies with the same force against all inequalities of 
distribution in the Divine Government, as against this dispensa- 
tion. Indeed, the only way to remove this objection must be to 
make all beings exactly alike, and to confer on them exactly the 
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same distributions. In other words, God, in order to remove 
this objection, must make all his conduct a mere repetition of 
exactly the same actions towards every creature. 

2dly. ltts objected, also, that this doctrine kc site man not te 
be a free agent in his regeneration. 

To this objection I answer that, if it be true, and be seen by 
us to be true, our knowledge of its truth must be derived either 
from some declaration of the Scriptures, or from the nature of 
the subject, philosophically investigated. From the former of 
these sources we cannot derive this knowledge; because no de- 
claration of Scripture asserts any thing of this nature. All our 
knowledge with regard to it therefore, must of course be deriv- 
ed fiom the latter. I ask, then, what knowledge does the na- 
ture of this subject furnish us of the truth of the objection? Is 
it derived from the-fact, that this agency has been called trresisti- 
ble. With the arguments derived from the use of this term, on 
either side, [have no concern. It is not used in the Scriptures, 
nor do I either discern, or admit, the propriety of using it. The 
task of defending the use of it, therefore, { shall leave to those 
who do. 

Is it derived from the fact, that this Agency is extraneous ? ‘ “It 
will not be pretended, that all extraneous influence on the mind 
destroys its freedom. We act upon the minds of each other, and 
often with complete efficacy ; yet it will not be said, that we de- 
stroy each other’s freedom of acting. God, for aught that appears, 
may act, also, on our minds, and with an influence, which shal! 
be decisive; and yet not destroy, nor even lessen, our freedom. 

Does the truth of the Objection appear in the particular kind 
of Agency. here used. Let me ask the Objector, what is this par- 


ticular kind of Agenc} 2 The only account of the subject in the 


- 


Scriptures is, that it is renovating, regenerating, or sanctifying. 
So far as my knowledge extends, neither the friends, nor the ad- 
versaries, of the doctrine have added any thing to this account 
which explains the subject any farther. But can it be said, 
even with plausibility, that God cannot sanctify an intelligent 
creature without infringing on his freedom. If it be said, ii 
should also be proved; and this, so far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, has not hitherto been done. Until it shall be done, the 
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mere assertion of our opponents may be fairly answered by a 


- contrary assertion. 


When God created Man, he created him in his own image. 
This, St. Paul informs us, consists in knowledge, righteousness, 
and true holiness. But if God, without destroying, or rather 


“preventing, his freedom of agency, could create him in this 


image ; it will be difficult to prove, or to conceive, that he cannot 
restore to his descendants the same image, after it has been lost, 
without destroying their freedom. The thing given is the same ; 
and the agency by which it is given is the same. Its influence on 
the freedom of the creature must therefore be exactly the same. 
Its whole influence, in both cases alike, is successive to the 
agency itself; and must, of course, affect the freedom of the 
creature in precisely the same manner. 

Does our experience furnish any knowledge of this nature? 


‘Ask any Christian; and he will tell you, if competent to answer 


the question, that he is conscious of no loss, nor change, in his 


_ own freedom of acting; that on the contrary, he chose, and act- 


ed, in the same manner, as before, and with the same full posses- 
sion of all his powers ; and that the only difference between his 
former and present state is, that he now loves God, and obeys 
him voluntarily ; whereas he formerly hated him and hte aay 
disobeyed him. 

The truth is, this objection is not derived from Riaveslatitias nor 


from fact. It owes its existence only to the philosophical scheme 


of agency, which makes the freedom of moral beings consist in 
self-determination, indifference, and contingency ; ascheme, in its 
own nature impossible, and self-contradictory ; as any person 

may see completely evinced in an Inquiry paprerning this subject 
by the first President Edwards. 

Upon the whole, the plain declarations of the Scriptures are 
not to be set aside by the philosophy of men. Especially is this 
not to be done, where the subject of investigation lies, as in 
the present case, beyond our reach. What the precise nature 
of the Agency of the Holy Ghost, in regenerating mankind, is, in 
the metaphysical sense, man cannot know. It becomes all men, 
therefore, to be satisfied with the declarations of God, who does 
know; who cannot deceive us; and who has, of course, declared 
fo us the truth. 
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ITS NECESSITY AND REALITY. 


JOHN lll. 3. 


Jesus answered, and said unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
Except a man be born again, he cannot see the Kingdom of 


God. ) | 


Havine considered the character of the Holy Ghost, and his agen- 
ey in the work of regeneration, I shall now proceed, according to 
the plan originally proposed, to examine the work itself, under 
the three following heads : 

I. The Necessity ; 
IL. The Reality ; and, 
HI. The Nature; of Regeneration. 

I. I shall consider the Necessity of the work of Regeneration. 

_ In the preceding discourse, I took the fact, that some men are 
regenerated, for granted ; and on this ground, attempted to prove, 
that the agency of the Spirit of God was necessary for the accom- 
plishment of our regeneration. The question concerning the ne- 
cessity of regeneration itself, and the question concerning the 
necessity of that agency in producing it, are entirely distinct. 
Yet it will be readily perceived, that the arguments, adduced 
ander the latter question inthe preceding discourse, may with 
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unabated force be, in several instances, applied to the former ; 
that, which is now under consideration. Particularly is this true 
concerning several passages of Scripture, then adduced. For 
example, John iii. 5,6. Rom. viii. 6, 7. Gal. v. 19—23. 2 
Thess. li. 13. 1 Cor. vi. 11, connected with the context; are 
all, together with several others, of this nature. On these, to 
avoid wearying my audience with repetitions, I shall not at pre- 
sent insist. 3 | 

At the same time, the certainty, that there is nothing in our 
moral character, which will lead us to regenerate ourselves, as 
exhibited in that discourse, is one, and an important one, among 
the reasons, which evince, in connection with other arguments, 
the necessity of our regeneration ; and is, therefore, with pro- 
priety, recalled to your remembrance on the present occasion. 

But the great proof of the necessity of regeneration is found 
in the depravity of our nature. The universality, and the de- 
gree of this corruption, have been shown, if I am not deceived, 
in a manner, too evident to be rationally called in question. In 
the discourses, which I formerly delivered on these subjects*, | 
produced a long train of passages of Scripture, in which the na- 
tural character of man is, in the most unequivocal terms, declar- 
ed to be corrupt, sinful, and abominable in the sight of God. 
This truth I elucidated, also, by arguments drawn from reason, 
and experience, which, tomy own view, were unanswerable. 
_ Among these, I specified the opposition made by mankind to the 
Gospel ; the testimonies, which mankind have themselves given 
concerning this subject in their Laws ; their Religion; their His- 
tory ; their Conversation ; and their conduct, both in amusements, 
and in the serious business of life. From these, and several 
other things, I derived it as a consequence, flowing, in my own 
view irresistibly, from the premises, that 2n our flesh or native 
character there dwelleth no good thing. 

This doctrine St. Paul teaches in the most explicit manner. 
in the three first chapters of the Epistle to the Romans ; and, 
commenting on his own words, says, We have proved both Jnws 
and GenTiILEs, that they are all under sin. 


* See Sermons xxix. to xxmiv. Inclusive 
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I shall consider this point as being actually proved; and on 
this basis shall found the following arguments, designed to show. 
the Necessity of Regeneration. 

Ist. ft is unreasonable to suppose, that God can admit sinners 
to the blessings of heaven. | 

God is perfectly holy, and therefore regards sin only with ha- 
tred and abhorrence. Every sinner opposes his whole charac- 
ter, law, designs, and government; loves what he hates ; hates 
what he loves; and labours to dishonour his name, and to frus- 
trate his purposes. The designs of God involve the supreme 
and eternal good of the Universe. In the accomplishment of 
this Divine purpose his glory is entirely manifested; because 
the best of all characters is thus displayed in the most perfect 
degree. But these designs, and the character discovered in ac- 
complishing them, the sinner steadily hates, and opposes. Were 
it in his power, he would frustrate the accomplishment; and pre- 
vent the glory of God, and the supreme good of the Creation. 

This character of the sinner God discerns with clear and un- 
erring certainty. Both his guilt, and its desert, are naked to the 
Omniscient eye. It is impossible, therefore, that he should not 
regard it with abhorrence. ‘To suppose him, then, to approve, 
and love, such a character, is to suppose him to approve of that, 
which he sees to be deserving of his absolute reprobation; and 
to love that, which, he knows, merits nothing but his hatred. 
Should he in fact do this, he would invert his whole system of 
dispensations towards the Universe ; and exhibit to his Inteili- 
gent creatures a character totally new, and directly opposite to 
that which he has displayed, hitherto, in his Law, and Govern- 
ment; especially in the work of Redemption. Of course, he 
would not only cease to be unchangeable, but would become a 
being of a totally opposite character to that perfect one, which 
he has hitherto challenged to himself. He would renounce his 
Deity: and cease to sustain the excellence, involved in the in- 
communicable name, JEHOVAH. 

Further ; should God, without approving of a sinful character, 
confer upon the unregenerated sinner the blessings, which are 
the proper rewards of virtuous creatures ; he would equally de- 
sert his character, and government; and overthrow the wisdom, 
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equity, and end, of his designs. Every external favour, shown 
to guilty beings after their probation is ended, is a testimony on 


the part of God, that he approves of their conduct during the 


probationary state, and a reward for that conduct. It is a defi- 
nitive testimony; a testimony, given when all their conduct is 
before him; a solemn, judicial testimony ; a testimony of action, 
the surest interpreter of the thoughts. In the present case, it 
.would be the highest and most solemn of all testimonies ; be- 
cause he would bestow on them the greatest of all rewards, the 
blessings of heaven. 3 

If, then, he did not feel this approbation, he would, in the case 
supposed, declare the grossest possible falsehood to the Uni- 
verse; viz. that impenitent sinners merited the highest rewards 
which it was in his power to bestow. He would declare, that 
such sinners deserved the same proofs of his favour, as his obe- 
dient children, and were, therefore, of the same character ; that re- 
bels were faithful subjects ; that enemies were friends ; and that, 
although he had heretofore denounced them as objects of his 
wrath, they were still the objects. of his infinite complacency. 
This would be no other than a final declaration on his part, that 
right and wrong, holiness and sin, were the same things ; that 
his Law, and the Government founded on it, were introduced to 
no purpose, unless to excite wonder and fear in his intelligent 
creatures ; that the redemption of Christ was accomplished to 
no end; and that allthe Divine conduct, solemn, awful, and sub- 
lime as it has appeared, was wholly destitute of any object, and 
really of no importance in the view of the infinite Mind. 

Qdly.. This change of heartis absolutely necessary for the sinner 
himself, in order to make him capable of the happiness of heavens 

Heaven is the seat of supreme and unmingled happiness ; of 
enjoyment solid, sincere, andeternal. The foundation, on which, 
so far as creatures are concerned, this happiness ultimately rests, 
is their holy or virtuous character. All their affections, all their 
pursuits, all their enjoyments, are virtuous without a mixture. 
Hence heaven is called the high and holy place ; and, from the 
dispensations of God towards these unspotted beings, is termed 
the habitation of his holiness. With such companions a sinner 
could not accord ; such affections he could not exercise ; in such 
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pursuits he could not unite; in such enjoyments he could not 
share. This is easily and familiarly demonstrated. Sinners do 
not love virtuous persons here ; exercise no virtuous affections ; 
engage in no virtuous pursuits; and relish no virtuous enjoy- 
ments. Sinners in the present world love not God ; trust not in 
the Redeemer; delight not in Christians ; and regard neither the 
Law of God, nor the Gospel of his Son, with complacency of 
heart. Sinners in this world find no pleasure in the sabbath, 
nor in the sanctuary; and never cordially unite either in the 
prayers, or the praises, then and there offered up to their Maker. 

How, then, could sinners find happiness in heaven? That glo- 
rious world is one vast sanctuary ; and the endless succession of 
ages, which roll over its happy inhabitants, are an everlasting 
sabbath. Their great and commanding employment is unceas- 
ing and eternal worship. They rest not day nor night, saying, 
Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, who wast, who art, and 
who art to come ! 

As the worship of God is uniformly burdensome to sinners, 
here; the same worship must be at least equally burdensome to 
them there. Nay, it must be far more burdensome. The more 
holy, the more spiritual, any thing is, in this world, the more 
loathsome, the more painful, is it to the mind of a sinner. But 
all the employments of heaven are super-eminently holy and spi- 
ritual. These, then, must be far more disgusting, than any thing, 
which Religion, or its worship, can present to his view in the 
present world. In heaven, therefore, he would be far less hap- 
py, than he is here. Every thing, with which he was conver- 
sant, would more oppose his taste, contravene his wishes, and 
disappoint his expectations. Nothing would give him pleasure : 
every thing would give him pain. 

If, then, a sinner is to be admitted into heaven, it is absolute- 
ly necessary, that he should have a new heart, a new disposition. 
Otherwise, it is plain, that, amid all the blessings of that delight- 
ful world, he would find nothing but disgust, mortification, and 
sorrow. | 

3dly. Such a change is necessary for the Sinner, also, in order 
to his becoming a useful inhabitant of heaven. 

All the inhabitants of that happy world are formed to do good, 
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as well as to enjoy it. Their enjoyment itself is supremely the 
result of a disposition to do good, and of conduct, in which this 
disposition is completely carried into efficacious practice. There, 
is realized inthe most absolute manner, the whole nature of that 
perfect rule of righteousness, delivered by our Saviour, that 2 
is more blessed to give, than to receive; to do good, than to gain 
it from others. Virtuous beings are assembled here for the very 
purpose of exhibiting in their conduct the divine nature, and 
transcendent effects, of this evangelical rule of righteousness : 


and from their united efforts flows, in streams continually enlarg- 


ing, universal, unceasing, immortal, and good. 

The good, here enjoyed, is a common, or public, good ; in 
which one great and general interest is proposed, and pursued; | 
and to which all private, personal interests are cheerfully subor- 
dinated. No selfish affection operates here: no selfish purpose 
exists. Every mind is expanded with affections, all embracing 
the common interest. Every design is elevated to.a happiness, 
rendered noble and supreme, because it is universal. To this 
object every pulse beats; every heart thrills; every tongue vi- 
brates. On it, as if magnetically influenced, every eye is fixed : 
to it every hand is turned. 

But every sinner would feel, that all these things were against 
him. His affections are only selfish; and his designs concentre 
solely in private, separate ends, and in interests opposed to the 
general welfare. His only scheme of happiness, also, is to gain 


enjoyment from others and never to find it in doing good to others. 


This is a subject, of which, as a source of enjoyment, he forms 
not a single conception. All his plans for happiness are matters 
of mere bargain and sale; in every instance of which he intends 
to get the advantage of those, with whom he deals. Good, to 
him, is good, only when it is separate and selfish; and he knows 
not what it is to see his own happiness enlarged by the general 
participation. 

In the great, commanding, and sole valigilit of the heavenly 
world a sinner would be unable to unite at all. Every wish of 
his heart must oppose the wishes and designs of all around him, 
and the great object, for which heaven itself was formed by the 
Creator ; which renders it delightful in his eye; and for which 
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he has gathered into it the Assembly of the First born. Of 
course, he would be alone ; separated from his companions by a 
character, totally opposite to theirs; hostile to them in all his 
wishes, and pursuits ; marked by them as an alien; despised as 
useless and worthless ; pitied as miserable; and loathed as sinful. 

Sin is the real and only cause of the wretchtdness, experienc- 
ed in the present world; and, the immediate, as well as the ori- 
ginal, cause of the woes, experienced in the regions of perdition. 
Were sinners admitted into heaven, the same lust, fraud, and 
cruelty; the same injustice, oppression, and violence ; in a word, © 
the same wickedness and woe, which prevail in this world; would 
revive in that. Of course, the whole system of happiness, be- 
gun there, and intended to be carried on throughout eternity, 
would be either prevented, or destroyed. That God should per- 
mit these evils to exist, is incredible, and in my view impossible. 

4thly. It ts absolutely necessary that this change should be ac- 
complished in this present world. 

The present state is to Man, the only state of probation. Alt 
beyond the grave is astate of reward. The reward ought plain- 
ly to be such, as to suit the character of every probationer ; a true 
testimony of God to his real character; a reward, such as he has 
merited ; and such as a righteous God may be expected to be- 
stow. Ofcourse, the testimony, actually given, must be a testi- 
mony to the character, with which he leaves this world of proba- 
tion, and with which he goes to the Judgment. 

Besides, Man enters that world with the very same character, 
with which he leaves this. Death makes no moral change in 
man; but is a mere passage from one state of being to another : 
a mere dismission from this world to that, of the probationer from 
his probation. A simple termination of the animal functions, a 
mere separation of the soul from the body, plainly cannot alter 
the moral state of the soul, or change at all its views, affections, 
or character. Of this truth the Scriptures furnish abundant evi- 
dence. Do, says Solomon, whatever thy hand findeth to do with 
thy might; for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom, in Sheol, the world of departed Spirits, whither thou goesi. 
The night cometh, saith our Saviour, that is, the night of death, a 
whichno mancan work. Both these are direct declarations, that 
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both the work, and the state, of probation are terminated by the 
grave, and will never exist in the future world. Accordingly, 
no change in the character of man, either in the article of death, 
or at any succeeding period of existence, is indicated in the Scrip- 
tures. Of course, every man will appear at the Judgment with 
the very character, which he has, when he leaves the present 
world ; and in this character only will he be rewarded. 

_ Accordingly the Scriptures teach us, that we shall be judged 
- aecording to the deeds done in the body ; and rewarded according 
‘o our works, accomplished on this side of the grave. It is plain, 
then, that if men enter the future world, without being regenerat- 
ed in this, they enter with all their sins upon their heads; and 
must be rewarded for their sins only. But a reward for sin can 
never be happiness, If, then, sinners are to be admitted into 
heaven at all; they must undergo this great change of moral cha- 
racter here; of sinners must become holy; must cease from 
their rebellion and disobedience ; must bow their wills to the 
will of God; and must yield themselves to him as voluntra in- 
struments of his glory. ie. 

I. The Reality of this change in man iy be sat ofact 
ented in the following manner. ; 

Ist. Jt is declared in the Scriptures. 

Beside the evidence, derived to the reality of regeneration 
from the absolute necessity of it to mankind, the Scriptures de- 
clare the existence of it in a great variety of forms. Of his mer- 
cy he saved us, says St. Paul, by the washing of regeneration, and 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost. But of himare ye in Christ Jesus, 
who is made unto us, of God, wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, 
and redemption. To be sanctified is to be regenerated ; and_ 
here it is declared, that Christ is become, of God, sanctification 
to all his children. Ye have put off the old man with his deeds, 
says St. Paul to the Colossians, and have put on the new man, 
which is renewed in knowledge, after the image of Him that creat- 
edhim. Put off, says the same Apostle to the Ephesians, the old 
man which is corrupt, according to the deceitful lusts ; and be re- 
newed in the Spirit of your mind: and put on the new man, which, 
after God, is created in righteousness, and true holiness. In these 
passages of Scripture we are plainly taught the following things. 
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Ist. That the natural character is considered by the Apostle 
as differing from the regenerated according to the full import of 
these two names; the old man, and the new man: 

2dly. That the regenerated character is a new character : 

3dly. That the assumption of this new character is equivalent 
to being renewed, or created anew: both of these expressions be- 
ing used to denote it : | 

4thly. That the former character, or old man, is a corrupt 
character, conformed to deceitful dusts, or under the influence of 
such lusts : 
| 5thly. That thenew man, or new character, is created after, or 
in, the image of God: 

6thly. That this image consists in knowledge, Bol ieabnnnds 
and true holiness. 

For we are his workmanship ; created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works. Eph. 11.10. Here the Ephesian Christians are declared to 
be the workmanship of God, as to their Christian character ; and 
to be created in, or through, Christ Jesus unto good works. 

But God, who is rich in mercy, for his great love, wherewith he lov- 
ed us, even when we were dead in sins, hath made us alive, to- 
gether with Christ, or rather by Christ. Here, the former state 
of the Ephesians is declared to have been a state of death in sins ; 
and their new state is declared to be a state of life: and this they 
are said to have derived from God. But St. Paul himself ex- 
plains the import of this passage, if it needs explanation, by in- 
forming us, that to be carnally minded is death; and that to be 
spiritually minded is life and peace. Saints also are said to be 
sanctified, to be washed, to be purified, by the Spirit of God. 

It is impossible, that the reality, or the greatness, or the im- 
portance, of this change should be expressed in stronger or more 
definite terms. Those, who are the subjects of it are said to be 
made elean, pure, and holy ; to have anew heart,a right spirit; to 
be renewed ; to be born again; to be born of God; to be born of 
the Spirit of God; to be made alive from the dead; to be created 
anew ; and to be new creatures. Can any language more strong- 
ly declare, that a real change is made in the moral character of 
' man? that he becomes the subject of a character altogether new, 
and never belonging to him before? As achild, when born, has 
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a new state of existence ; so he, who is born of God, has also a 
state of existence, equally new to him. As a thing, when creat- 
ed, begins then first to have existence; so he, who is created 
anew, begins then to have Spiritual existence. Accordingly, St. 
Paul says, 1 Cor. xiii. 2, Without love I am nothing, that is with- 
out holiness, the love of the Gospel, I have no spiritual being ; 
no existence in the Spiritual! creation, or kingdom of God. 

‘Qdly. The Reality of Regeneration ts clearly proved by the Scrip- 
tural accounts of the first Christians. 

Of the conversion of these Christians, and their consequent cha- 
racter, we have ample accounts in the Acts, and the Epistles. 
Those, who were Jews, we know beyond a doubt, were bitter and 
obstinate enemies, and furious persecutors, of Christ and his 
Apostles ; hated the religion, which they taught ; were bigoted 
votaries of a religion, consisting in mere external services; chil- 
dren of wrath, and children of disobedience. What the Gentiles 
were, is amply unfolded in the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans; where they are declared by St. Paul to be lost in ab- 
solute abandonment, and profligacy of character. Yet in conse- 
quence of the preaching of the Apostles, these same Jews and 
Gentiles assumed an entirely new character; and continued to 
exhibit it with increasing beauty throughout the remainder of 
their lives. Instead of their former fleshly works, enumerated by 
St. Paul, Gal. v. 19—21, they showed in all their conversation, 
dove, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, and temperance ; the divine and delightful fruits of the Spi- 
rit of Grace. Instead of persecuting Christians, they exhibited 
towards them all acts of kindness; and suffered persecution with 
them for the sake of the same glorious Redeemer. Instead of 
their former empty and merely ceremonious religion, they em- 
braced the genuine piety, and pure morality, of the Gospel. All 
their intemperance, impurity, deceit, injustice, pride, and bigotry, 
they renounced ; and in their place substituted, permanently, the 
sober, chaste, sincere, equitable, candid, and benevolent, spirit 
of the Christian system. ‘Through life, they exhibited this spi- 
rit in, every amiable form; and, at death, sealed this igre ad 
tionable testimony with sheix blood. 

Now it is certain, that an evil man out of the evil treasure of 
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his heart bringeth forth evil things ; and a good man out of the 
good treasure of his heart bringeth forth good things. It is cer- 
tain, that a good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, nor a corrupt 
tree good fruit. In other words, the heart will always charac- 
terize the conduct. Whence then, let me ask, was the difference 
in the conduct of these Jews and Gentiles, before; and after, their 
conversion to Christianity? The only answer, which can be 
given, consistently with these declarations of Christ, is, that their 
hearts, before corrupt, and proving themselves to be so, by a life 
distinguished by all kinds of wickedness, were now made holy ; 
and were proved to be so, by a life adorned with every good 
work. To add to this decisive evidence, if it can be added to, 
it may be observed; that all the remaining Jews and Gentiles, who 
were not the subjects of this conversion, continued, still, to ex- 
hibit the same wickedness, which their countrymen had, also, 
before exhibited; and were just as odious in the sight of God 
and of mans 

Sdly: The same truth is abundantly evident in ihe present ex- 
perience of mankind. 

It cannot be asserted, to the satisfaction of a rational inquirer, 
that the external, visible change in the conduct of a man, who, 
before his regeneration, has with a good degree of uniformity 
exhibited a conscientious, becoming, and amiable life is, after his 
regeneration, so great, as to convince the mind, that he has ex- 
perienced this radical alteration of character; Converse, how- 
ever, even with such men in a course of intimate Christian fami- 
liarity ; and you will always find a radical difference in their 
views, sentiments, and conduct; a difference realized by them- 
selves; and obvious to you. On this subject a Minister of the 
Gospel ought to be allowed to possess peculiar knowledge ;_be- 
cause he has peculiar advantages for acquiring its Ministers 
converse in this manner more extensively than any other class of 
mankind; and have, therefore, more various, and more abun- 
dant, opportunities of gaining an acquaintance with facts of this 
nature. These opportunities I have myself enjoyed; and have 
here declared nothing but what I have often witnessed. 

Yet these are not the cases, which ought to be here insisted on. 
Instances, less liable to doubt and misconstruction, exist In num- 
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bers, amply sufficient to place the point in debate beyond every 
reasonable objection. Wherever known Infidels, or other open 
and gross sinners, have suddenly, and finally, renounced not — 
only their false opinions, but their evil practices ; and have con- 
tinued through life to profess uniformly the doctrines, and to ex- 
hibit regularly, and increasingly, the duties, of Christianity ; the 
case becomes decisive ; and must, unless we cease to reason con- 
cerning human nature and human conduct upon known and esta- 
blished principles, satisfy every candid inquirer. ‘Fhe conduct 
in both cases proceeds from the heart. The state of the heart, 
therefore, or its moral character, was in the one case as opposite 
to what it was in the other, as the conduct. The evil conduct 
proceeded from an evil heart; the good conduct from a good 
heart; and this change of the heart from evil to good, or from sin 
to holiness, is the very change, which in the Scriptures is styled 
regeneration. 

Among instances of this nature, Col. Gardiner may be men- 
tioned as one; and the Rev. John Newton as another; both ex- 
traordinary, convincing, and, so far as I can see, unexceptiona- 
ble. Ihave known a considerable number of instances, scarcely 
less extraordinary ; some of them by unquestionable informa- 
tion; others by personal acquaintance. Two of these were ex- 
amples of habitual drunkenness, perhaps the most hopeless of all 
evil habits; and the reformation was so entire, and the piety so 
evident, uniform, and long continued, as to leave no doubts in the 
minds of sober men, acquainted with the facts. A third instance, 
well meriting to be mentioned, was a young man of superior ta- 
lents, formerly educated by me in this Seminary. He devoted 
himself to the profession of Medicine; and entered upon the 
practice with advantage. This Youth was not only a determin- 
ed Infidel, but an open scoffer at the Bible, Christianity, Chris- 
tians, and most other subjects of a religious nature. All these 
he exposed with a pungency of wit, and keenness of satire, which 
few men are capable of employing, and which very few are wil- 
ling to employ in the same open, gross manner. After some 
years, spent in this violent course of wickedness, he became se- 
riously alarmed, (I know not on what occasion,) concerning his 
sinful character, and future destiny. If I remember right, he al- 
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most, or entirely, despaired, for a time, of the mercy of God; and 
considered his perdition as sealed. At length, however, he ac- 
quired hopes of salvation; and manifested in his conduct the spi- 
rit of Christianity, so evidently and uniformly, as to excite a set- 
tled conviction in the minds of those around him, that he was sin- 
cerely a Christian. With entirely new views and purposes, he 
then quitted the medical profession, and entered upon the study 
of Theology. After some time he was regularly inducted into 
the Ministry of the Gospel; and sustained to his death, which 
happened about twelve or fifteen years afterwards, the character 
of an able, faithful, and unblameable Minister of Christ. 

Instances, of this nature generally, | could multiply extensive- 
ly; but the time forbids me to proceed any farther in this part of 
my subject. 

Athly. The state of Christianity in the world at large may be fair- 
ly adduced as a convincing proof of the reality of this change. 

The history of real Christianity is not to be sought for in the 
accounts, given us of the life, policy, ambition, and violence, of 
such Rulers, Statesman, and Warriors, as have assumed the Chris- 
tian name. The real nature, and influence, of the religion of 
Christ are not to be sought for in Camps and Cabinets, in Courts 
and Palaces. These are the seats of pride and luxury, ambition 
and cunning, wrath and revenge. Christianity, here, is only put 
on as an upper garment, to adorn the character, to comport with 
the fashion, or to cover unchristian designs. I do not intend, 
that this is always the case. There are undoubtedly good men 
to be found even here. But I mean, that it is much more gene- 
rally the case, than a good man would wish, or be willing, it 
should be. When Infidels take their accounts of Christianity 
from the proceedings of the great; from their luxury, statecraft, 
conquests, and persecutions; they do not, and probably intend 
not to do, any justice to the subject. In these accounts they im- 
pose on their readers, and perhaps on themselves. But they 
deceive no man of common candour, and tolerable information. 

The real effects of Christianity on mankind are to be sought, 
and found, in still life, quiet society, peaceful neighbourhoods, and 
well ordered families. Here a thousand kind offices are done, 
and a thousand excellencies manifested, of which the great and 
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splendid rarely form a conception; and which, nevertheless, pre- 
sent the human character to the view of the mind with an aspect 
-incomparably more lovely than any other. 

But, even on the great scale of examination, Christianity has 
meliorated the affairs of this unhappy world in such a degree, as, 
if thoroughly examined, strongly to evince the truth of this doc- 
trine. If we compare the state of Christian nations, especially 
the most enlightened and virtuous of them, with that of the most 
improved Heathen nations; the only fair mode of instituting a 
comparison 5 we shall see ample proof of such a melioration of the 
human character, as can be justly attributed to nothing but this 
important change of the human heart. Christianity has remov- 
ed, from among the nations who profess it, polygamy ; the selling 
of children, as slaves, by their parents; the general and brutal 
degradation of women; the belief of the rectitude of slavery ; 
the supposed right of masters to kill their slaves ; the exposure 
of parents, in their old age, to be devoured by wild beasts; the 
same exposure of children by their parents; the sacrificing of 
human victims; the wanton destruction of human life, for amuse- 
ment, in public games; the impure, brutal, and sanguinary wor- 
ship, practised in the regions of idolatry ; together with many 
of the horrors of war, and captivity, and many other enormous 
evils of a similar nature. At the same time, it has introduced mild- 
er and more equitable government; established equitable laws, 
by which nations have, in a considerable degree, regulated their 
intercourse ; given a new sanction to treaties; provided legal 
support for the poor and suflering; secured the rights of stran- 
gers ; erected hospitals for the sick, and alms-houses for the in- 
digent; formed, with great expense, a rich variety of institutions 
for the preservation, and education, of orphans ; the instruction 
of poor children ; the suppression of vice; the amendment of the 
vicious ; and the consolation of the afflicted. It has made better 
rulers, and better subjects; better husbands, and better wives; 
better parents, and better children ; better neighbours, and better 
friends. It has established the rational worship of the One, Liv- 
ing, and True Gop; built churches, in which all men do, or 
may, worship him, and learn their duty; and, with immense ex- 
pense, has sent, and is sending, these blessings to the ends of 
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the earth. Whence this difference’? Not from the difference of 
light. The Greeks and Romans were sufficiently enlightened at 
least to have begun this progress. But they did not take a sin- 
gle step towards real reformation. ll that can be said is, their 
wickedness was a little more polished, than that of their barba- 
rian neighbours. No; li has sprung from that honest and good 
heart, which is not in man by nature, but is given him by the 
Spirit of God. Such hearts found here and there, like dispersed 
stars, seen through the interstices of a clouded sky, diffuse a fee- 
ble radiance over Christian countries, and prevent the otherwise 
absolute darkness. Howard, intensely illumined with the be- 
nevolence of the Gospel, shed a lustre over the whole Christian 
world. Inferior lights are every where scattered; and their 
combined influence is every where felt. Were the same charac- 
ter that of all men; the change in human affairs would be such, 
as to demand no arguments to prove a change of heart. As the 
state of things is, it is plain, that the spirit of the Martyrs was 
not in their persecutors: the spirit of Howard was not in Vol- 
taire : the spirit of dlfred was not in Frederic HI. He, who can- 
not see this, is unable because he will not; and may be well as- 
sured, that under the influence of his present temper he has lost 
the power of moral discrimination. 


SERMON LXXIV. 
REGENERATION. 


iTS NATURE. 


JouHN ll. 3. 
Jesus answered and said unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
Except a man be born again, he cannot see the Kingdom of 
God. 


Havine in the preceding discourse considered the Necessity 
and the Reality, of Regeneration, I shall now proceed, accord- 
ing to the plan proposed, to examine its Nature. 

Ist. This change of heart consists ina Relish for Spiritual objects, 
communicated to it by the power of the Holy Ghost. 

By Spiritual objects I intend the Creator, the Redeemer, the 
Sanctifier, Heaven, Angels, the Word and the Worship of God, Vir- 
tuous men, Virtuous affections, Virtuous conduct, and all the kinds 
of enjoyment found in the contemplation of these objects ;_ the ex- 
ercise of these affections, and the practice of this conduct. The 
existence of these objects every man admits; and every man, at 
all conversant with human life, must admit, that a part of man- 
kind profess to relish them, and to find in them real and sincere 
pleasure. A sober man must further admit, that, as the Creator 
of all things is infinitely more excellent than any other being, so 
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his excellence must be capable, in the nature of things, not only 
of being perceived, but also of being relished by intelligent 
creatures. No man, who has any regard to his character as a 
man of sound understanding, will acknowledge, that excellence 
exists; and yet deny, that it is capable of being perceived and 
relished. Nor will any such man deny, that intelligent creatures 
may perceive the excellence of the Creator to be plainly supe- 
rior to that of any other being, and may relish it accordingly. 
It must also be easily and certainly seen, that, if we relish the 
excellency of the Creator himself, we cannot fail to extend the 
same relish to every thing, in which this excellence is displayed: 
since this will be no other than relishing the excellence itself, as 
it is manifested in different forms. It must be obvious, therefore, 
that this relish for the Divine excellence, once existing, must of 
course be extended to all the objects, in which it is displayed, 
and to all those intelligent beings, by whom it is relished. 

‘It has been frequently supposed, that the Spirit of God regene- 
rates man by immediately creating in him virtuous volitions. All 
the volitions of all moral agents are, in my view, as will indeed be 
pre-supposed by those of my audience, who remember the sermons 
which I delivered on the nature of the human soul, the acts of the 
agents themselves. The Spirit of God does not, in my view, / 
when he regenerates mankind, create in them any volitions what- — 
ever; but merely communicates to them the relish for Spirituak 
objects, which has been here mentioned. 

When God created 4dam, there was a period of his existence 
after he began to be, antecedent to that in which he exercised 
the first volition. Every man, who believes the mind to be 
something beside ideas and exercises, and who does not admit the 
doctrine of casualty, will acknowledge, that in this period the 
mind of 4dam was in such a state, that he was propense to the ex- 
ercise of virtuous volitions rather than of sinful ones. This state of 
mind has been commonly styled disposition, temper, inclination, 
heart, &c. In the Scriptures it usually bears the last of these — 
names. I shall take the liberty to call it disposition. This dis-\ 
position in Adam was the cause, whence his virtuous volitions - 
proceeded ; the reason, why they were virtuous, and not sinful. 
Of the metaphysical nature of this cause Fam ignorant. But its 
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existence is, in my own view, certainly proved by its effects. Ifthe 
volitions of man are not immediately created, they are either caus- 
ed by something in Man, or they are casual. But they are not 
easual; for nothing is casual. And even if some things were ca- 
sual, these could not be ; because they were regularly and uni- 
= virtuous : and it is impossible, that casualty should be 
the source of uniformity, or regularity. There was, therefore, 
in the mind of 4dam, certainly, a cause, which gave birth to the 
fact, that his volitions were virtuous, and not sinful. This cause, 
of necessity, preceded these volitions ; and therefore certainly 
existed in that state of mind, which was previous to his first vo- 
lition. This state of mind, then, this disposition of ddam, exist- 
ing antecedently to every volition, was the real cause, why his vo- 
litions, subsequently existing, were virtuous. It ought to be re- 
marked here, that plain men, with truth, as well as with good 
sense, ascribe all the volitions of mankind to disposition, the 
very thing here intended, as their true cause. 

In regeneration, the very same thing is done by the Spirit of 
God for the soul, which was done for 4dam by the same Divine 
Agent at his creation. The soul of 4dam was created with a re- 
lish for Spiritual objects. The soul of every man, who becomes 
a Christian is renewed by the communication of the same relish. 
In Adam, this disposition produced virtuous volitions. In every 
child of ddam, who becomes the subject of virtue, it produces the 
same effects. 

It will, perhaps, be objected to this view of the subject, that 
God is said to work in us both to will, and to do, of his good plea- 
sure. Phil. ii. 13. _ Indeed, this passage formerly appeared to me 
to indicate, that God exercised a different agency on the mind of 
man from that, which has been here described. But an exami- 
nation of the passage has convinced me, that my views of it, at 
that time, were erroneous. For, 

ist. The communication of this relish is as may followed by 
virtuous willing, and doing, as the creative act, would be, which 
might immediately give existence to our volitions, and our con- 
duct. If, then, God communicates to us such a relish or such a 
disposition, causing in us holy volitions and actions; he is as 
truly said to work im us both these things, as he could he, if he 
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| immediately created them. The only difference in this respect 
is, that they are now mediately, and would be then tionary 
the effects of his agency. 

Qdly. The word, here translated worketh, in the Greck evepywy, 
inworketh, which characterizes the nature of the agency, is in Eph. 
il. 2; applied to Satan in this manner: Wherein in time past ye 
walked according to the course of this world, according to the prince 
of the power of the air, the spirit that now worketh in the children of 
disobedience. Now it will not be said, that Satan creates evil voli- 
tions in the minds of the children of disobedience. As the word 
is in both cases the same, it does not indicate of itself, in the ob- 
jected passage, that the immediate production of virtuous voli- 
tions by the power of God is the thing intended. 

1 will only add, on this subject, that the relish for spiritua! ob- 
jects is that, which in the Scriptures is called, anew heart, a right 
spirit, an honest and good heart, a spiritual Mind, and denoted 
by several other names of a similar import. Thus a Good man 
out of the good treasure of his heart is said to bring forth good 
things. Thus, also, they who received the seed in good ground, as 
exhibited in the parable of the sower, are said to be such; as, in 
an honest and good heart, having received the word, keep it, and 
bring forth fruit with patience. In these and the like instances, 
the heart is exhibited as the source of all virtuous volitions, de- 
sires, and conduct. This relish for spiritual objects is, I appre- 
hend, this very source of these interesting things. 

Qdly. This change of the heart is the onenanenint of holiness 
in the mind. 

The carnal mind, that is, the Sidon natural disposition of 
man, is enmity against God; not subject to his Law; neither indeed 
can be. Before this change, therefore, there is no holiness in 
the character; no relish for spiritual good; no exercise of vir- 
tuous volitions ; no pursuit of virtuous conduct. All these things 
begin to be chosen, and to be practised, after they begin to be 
velished ; saa the first relish for them exists in this renovation of 
the mind. 

3dly. This change is partial. 

After Regeneration the native character of man still remains ; 
his relish for sinful pursuits and enjoyments stil continues ; and 
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his relish for spiritual pursuits and enjoyments is never perfected 
on this side of the grave. 

In this state, man exhibits to the view of the Universe an ob- 
ject, unlike any thing else, which it has ever beheld. All other 
intelligent creatures, so far as we are informed, are either per- 
fectly virtuous, or wholly destitute of real virtue. But regene- 
rated man is really virtuous, and yet really sinful: his true and 
entire character being a mixture of moral good and evil. This 
mixed character is presented to us by St. Paul in the 7th chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans, by the phrases, the Law in the mem- 
bers, and the Law of the mind. These, he informs us, are totally 
contrary characters, warring in the same soul against each other, 
and carrying on a continual controversy while life remains. We 
are, however, abundantly taught, that the holy or virtuous dispo- 
sition, like the house of David, waxes stronger and stronger ; and 
the sinful disposition, like the house of Saul, weaker and weaker. 
- This increase of strength on the one hand, and this diminution 
of it on the other, is not indeed regular, constant, and always 
discernible; but it is yet irregularly progressive to the end of 
life. There are seasons, in which the Law in the members brings 
the Law of the mind into captivity. David committed adultery 
with Bathsheba. Peter denied his Master; and dissembled with 
the Jews that went to Antioch. John and James proposed to call 
for fire from heaven upon the inhabitants of a Samantan village. 
The disciples, as a body, contended who of them should be the 
greatest, and all forsook their Master in the garden of Gethsemane, 
and fled. Still all of them were better men near the close of life, 
than at any preceding period. What was true of them is true of 
every good man. He will, upon the whole, improve through 
life; and will, ordinarily, year by year, though not without va- 
rious interruptions and backslidings, become a better Christian. 
Yet perfection i in holiness is never found in the present world. 
If we say we have: no sin, says St. John, speaking of himself and 
all: other Christians, a John i i. 8, we Bente asec and the 
truth is not in us. u sh 

Athly. be erie the partial nature of this change, at is 
still the foundation of perpetual holiness. , 

Verily, verily, [ say unto you, saith our Saviour, he that heareth, 
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my word, and believeth on him that sent me, hath everlasting life ; 
and shall not come into condemnation, but is passed from death 
unto life; or, as it isin the original, hath pussed, that is, already, 
from death unto life. It naturally seems mysterious, that imper- 
fect holiness should in this case be perpetual; when the perfect 
holiness of Adam, and the perfect holiness of Angels, was termi- 
nated by Apostasy. The explanation of this mystery lies, it is 
presumed, in this peculiar fact; that those, who are the subjects 
of this imperfect holiness, are the seed, promised to Christ in the 
Covenant of Redemption, as the reward of his labours and suffer- 
ings. It certainly is not in the nature of the holiness: for this in 
all the cases specified is the same. Jt is not in the degree: for 
that was greater in those who fell, than in those who endure. In 
those who fell it was perfect, so long as it continued. In those 
who endure it is always imperfect, and often interrupted by back- 
sliding. . tis not in the nature of the subjects. The Angels, who 
fell, were superior in their nature toall men; and the perfect na- 
ture of Adam was superior to that of his sanctifiedchildren. Yet 
the perseverance of every saint, remote as his character is from 
perfection, is secured by the promise of God, and carried into 
complete and final accomplishment by the power of his Spirit. 
Of this enduring holiness regeneration is the basis ; and the sub- 
ject of it never ceases to be holy while he lives. 

Sthly. This change is the source of new views of Spiritual and 
Divine subjects. 

These views, united, constitute what is often termed spiritual 
knowledge, divine knowledge, spiritual light, and divine light. As 
the opinions of Divines, and other Christians, have been differ- 
ent concerning this subject; it will be proper to consider it with 
particular attention. 

It has been extensively supposed, that the meee of Grace re- 
generates mankind by communicating to them new, clearer, and 
juster views of spiritual objects. ‘The understanding being thus 
enlightened and convinced, the heart, it is supposed, yields itself 
to this conviction ; and the man spontaneously becomes, under 
its influence, a child of God. I shall not attempt, here, to de- 
scribe the Metaphysical nature of the work of regeneration, nor 
to define, precisely, the manner, in which it is accomplished: 
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nor the exact bounds of the Divine, and human, agency in this 
great concern. Of these subjects I have not sufficiently distinct 
and comprehensive views, to undertake this employment with 
any satisfactory hope of success. Yet it appears to me clear, 
that the account, which I have now given of this subject, is not 
Scriptural, nor just. Without a relish for spiritual objects, | ean- 
not see, that any discoveries concerning them, however clear 
and bright, can render them pleasing to the soul. If they are 
unpleasing in their very nature, they cannot be made agreeable 
by having that nature unfolded more clearly. He, who disre- 
lishes the taste of wine, will not relish it the more, the more dis- 
tinctly, and perfectly, he perceives that taste. Nor will any ac- 
count of its agreeableness to others, however clearly given, and 
with whatever evidence supported, render the taste agreeable to 
him. ‘To enable him to relish it, it seems indispensable, that his 
own taste should be changed, and in this manner fitted to realize 
the pleasantness of the wine. Lighé is either evidence, or the 
perception of it; evidence of the true nature of the object, which 
is contemplated, or the perception of that evidence. But the 
great difficulty in the present case is this; the nature of the ob- 
ject perceived is disrelished. ‘The more, then, it is perceived, 
the more it must be disrelished of course, so long as the present 
taste continues. : It seems, therefore, indispensable, that, in or- 
der to the usefulness of such superior light to the mind, its relish 
with respect to spiritual objects should first be changed. In this 
case, the clearer and brighter the views of such objects are, the 
more pleasing they may be expected to become to the mind. 
This, I apprehend, is the true progress of this work in the hu- 
man soul. A relish for all spiritual objects, never before exist- 
ing in him, is communicated to every man, who is the subject of | 
regencration, by the Spirit of God. Before this’ event, he dis- 
relished all such objects: now, he relishes them all. Before, he 
was an enemy of God: now, he becomes a friend to God: be- 
fore, he loved nothing, now, he loves every thing of a spiritual 
nature. He who has hitherto, been an enemy to a good man, 
disrelishes every thing which pertains to him; his character, 
conduct, conversation, and opinions ; his family, his friends, his 
very looks, nay, even the spot where he lives; and, ina word, 
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every thing which is his. If you undertake to convince him, 
while this disrelish continues, that the object of his dislike is un- 
deserving of all this; you may, indeed, present to him argu- 
ments, which he cannot answer, and silence his objections, by 
the irresistible force of proof. You may explain to him, in the 
clearest manner, the excellencies of this object; and set them 
in such a light, that he may have nothing left to say against it. 
Should all this have been done, his dislike, in the case supposed, 
would still continue: his views, though enlarged, would be of ex- 
actly the same general nature: and his opposition to the hated 
object, instead of being diminished, would rather increase. We 
will now suppose this man to cease from his enmity, and to be- 
come a decided and sincere friend. A moment’s thought will sa- 
tisfy any mind, that with the change of his relish, an universal! 
change of his views, also, willtake place. The very same things 
which formerly disgusted him, will now please him. What was 
formerly odious will now become amiable. The evidences of 
worth and excellence, which before silenced, will now satisfy 
him., His eye, no longer jaundiced, will see every thing in its 
_ proper, native light; in its true character, importance, and de- 
sert; and will discern in what was before unpleasing, deformed, 
or disgusting, a beauty, loveliness, and lustre, wholly new. 

This allusion will distinctly explain my own views of both the 
source, and the nature, of Spiritual light. When the relish for 
spiritual objects is communicated to the mind, the enmity of the 
man towards these objects is converted into good-will. He now 
becomes a friend to God and to his Law, to truth and to duty. 
Over these and all other objects, of the same general nature, he 
sees a new character diffused, of which, before, he did not form 

‘a single conception. Where they were before disgusting, they 
are now pleasing. Where they were before tasteless, they are 


now relished. Where they were before deformed, they are 


now beautiful. Where they were before odious, they are now 
lovely. The reason is; he now beholds them with new eyes. 
Before, he saw them with the eyes of an enemy; now, he sees 
them with those of a friend. The optics, which he formerly 
possessed, spread over them an adventitious and false colouring, 
altogether foreign to their nature, and exhibiting that nature un- 
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der an universal disguise. These optics are now purified; and 
he sees all these objects as they really are; in their true colours, 
their native beauty, and their inherent splendour. This is what 
I understand by the Spiritual light, derived from regeneration. 
 6thly. This change 1s instantaneous. | 
_ This position has been as much controverted, as any of those 
advanced in this discourse; but, as it seems to me, with no solid 
_ support either from reason or Revelation. 

» The scheme of those, who oppose this doctrine appears, gene- 
rally, to have been this: The subject of regeneration is suppos- 
ed to begin, at some time or other, to turn his attention to Spi- 
ritual concerns. He begins seriously to think on them;, to read 
concerning them; to dwell upon them in the house of God, in 
his meditations, in his closet, and in his conversation. By de- 
grees he gains a more thorough acquaintance with the guilt and 
danger of sin, and the importance of holiness, pardon, accept- 
ance, and salvation. By degrees also, he renounces one sinful 
practice, and propensity, after another; and thus finally arrives 
at a neutral character, in which he is neither a sinner, in the ab- 
solute sense, nor yet a Christian. Advancing from this stage, 
he begins, at length, to entertain, in a.small degree, virtuous af- 
fections, and to adopt virtuous conduct; and thus proceeds from 
one virtuous attainment to another, while he lives. Some of the 
facts here supposed, taken separately, are real: for some of them 
undoubtedly take place in the minds, and lives, of those who be- 
come religious men. But the whole, considered together, and 
as a scheme concerning this subject, is, in my view, entirely er- 
roneous. 

Were we to ious the scheme to be correct, and Sonipiabal 
still, the consequence usually drawn from it, that regeneration is 
gradually accomplished, is untrue. Regeneration, according to 
every scheme, is the commencement of holiness in the aiid 
ae Without calling in question the doctrine, that man in the moral 

sense is ever neutral, it is intuitively certain, that a man is, at 

every given period of his life, either holy, or notholy. There is 

a period, in which every man who becomes holy at all, first be- 

comes holy. Ata period, immediately antecedent to this; when- 
ever it takes place, he was not holy. The commencement of ho- 
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liness in his mind was, therefore, instantaneous ; or began to ex- 
ist at some given moment of time. Nor is it in the nature of 
things possible, that the fact should be otherwise. All that can 
be truly said to be gradual, with respect to this subject, is either 
that process of thought and affection which precedes regenera- 
tion, or that course of improvement in holiness by which it is fol- 
lowed. But neither of these things is intended in the Scriptures, 
nor ought to be intended in the conversation and writings of 
Christians, by the word regeneration. ; 

It is often objected to the instantaneousness of regeneration, 
that the change is too great to be accomplishedin a moment. Most 
of the persons, who make this objection, aim, [am persuaded, at 
what is customarily called by Divines the work of sanctification ; 
thatis, the Christian’s advancement in holiness, after he is regene- 
rated. This, plainly, is in fact, as it is exhibited in the Scrip- 
tures, a work, which is progressive through life. It may well 
seem strange, for it certainly is untrue, that sanctification, in this 
sense, should be instantaneous. 

By those, who admit that agency of the Spirit of God in renew- 
ing mankind, which has been exhibited in these discourses, the 
instantaneousness of this change has it is believed never been 
denied. The act of turning from sin to holiness in the first in- 
stance, onthe part of man, and the act of communicating a dis- 
position thus ‘to turn, on the part of the Spirit of God, are, in 
theirown nature, so obviously accomplished in a moment ; thatit 
seems difficult to conceive how any person, considering them with 
attention, can have supposed them to be progressive. In the 
Scriptures, the accounts of this combined subject every where 
teach us, that it exists instantaneously. The phraseology, by 
which it is chiefly denoted in the Scriptures, strongly indicates, 
that this is itsnature. It is exhibited to us under the expressions, 
Being born again ; being created anew ; having a new heart, and « 
right spirit, created within us ; turning to God ; turning from dark- 
ness to Light ; and others of a like nature. All these expressions 
originally, denote events, instantaneously existing ; and in their 
figurative application indicate the instantaneousness of the fact, 
towhich they are applied. 
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The same thing we are taught in the accounts, given in the 
Scriptures of this fact, as having actually taken place. Thus the 
three thousand Jews, who were converted by the first sermon of 
St. Peter, yielded themselves to God at that moment. Such, 
also, was the conversion of Dionysius ; Damaris ; Sergius Pau- 
lus; the Jailer; and, generally, of the great multitudes, whose 
conversion is recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. Such, also, 
was that of the Nobleman of Capernaum ; the father of the Epi- 
leptic child; the woman of Samaria, and her fellow-citizens ; 
and the thief upon the cross. | 
~ Tthiy. This change, as to the time, and manner, of its existence. 
is ordinarily umperceptible by him who is the subject of it. 

There have not been wanting heretofore: there are not now 
wanting ; persons holding the name of Christians, and those in 
considerable numbers, who profess to know the time, and man- 
ner of their regeneration, and to have been conscious at the time 
of the existence of this change in their moral character ; and who 
accordingly recite all this to each other without any apparent 
doubt of the soundness of the recital; nay, who make this a sub- © 
ject of public.investigation, with respect to all those, who offer 
themselves as candidates for admission into their churches. By 
such men the existence of this change is considered as so mani- 
fest, whenever it takes place, that they are able to point out the 
day, the place, and all the attendant circumstances. From the 
confidence, with which they speak on this subject, it has perhaps 
arisen, that many others, who do not go the same length, still go 
a part of it; and believe, in an indefinite manner, that these 
things may, at least, be discerned, and remembered, with probabili- 
ty; that they are to be sought for; that the want of being con- 
‘scious of them, and of remembering them, is an unhappy event, 
not experienced by more favoured Christians; nay, by most 
Christians. Accordingly, the want of this knowledge and re- 
membrance is regarded by such men, however exemplary their 
lives may be afterwards, as involving a defect in the proper evi- 
‘dence, that they are Christians. However good the fruit may 
be, which they bring forth; instead of determining by the taste. 
that it is good, they feel unsatisfied with this mode of proof: 
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and wish rather to rely on some discovery, which they consider 
as practicable, of the time and the place, at which the bough pro- 
ducing the fruit, was ingrafted. 

All these are, I apprehend, opinions wholly unscriptural; and 
of course deceitful and dangerous. For, 

Ist. The Scriptures no where refer us to the Time; or Manner; 
of our regeneration, for evidence, that we are regenerated. If the 
time and manner of our regeneration were certainly known by 
us; itis intuitively evident, that our regeneration itself would be 
equally well known. If this, then, were the case, it is incredible, 
that the Scriptures should not, even in a single instance, refer us 
to so completely satisfactory a source of evidence, to determine 
us finally in this mighty concern; but should, at the same time, 
direct us to the so much less perfect evidence, furnished by the 
subsequent state of our affections and conduct. By their fruts 
shallye know them, says our Saviour. Then are ye my disciples 
indeed, if ye keep my commandments. Not every one that saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, but he that doeth the will of my Father who 
is in heaven, is my disciple. These are the rules, by which, to- 
gether with others of exactly the same nature, we are directed in 
the Scriptures to judge of our moral state. But these rules are 
not only superfluous, but useless, if the time, the manner, or the 
fact, of our regeneration were ordinarily known by us. For 
these, and each of these, would furnish evidence of this subject, 
completely decisive, as to the state of allmen. He, who knew 
these things, would certainly know, that he was a Christian: he, 
who did not, would certainly know, that he was not a Christian. 
No other rule, therefore, could ever be needed, or could ever be 
employed. According to this scheme, then, Christ and the Apos- 
tles have devised an imperfect rule, to direct us in our decisions 
concerning this interesting subject ; while uninspired men, of mo- . 
dern times, have by their ingenuity fortunately found out a per- 
fect one. : 

Qdly. The relish for spiritual good, and the exercise of holy af- 
fections, are, at their commencement, certainly no more distinguisha- 
ble, than the same relish and the same exercises, in the same mind, 
usually are afterwards. Men sometimes seem to suppose, that 
in these first acts of a virtuous mind there is something extraordi- 
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nary and peculiar. All that makes them extraordinary 1s, that 
they are the first. In the degree, in which they exist, they are, 
usually, among the least remarkable. There is, of course, no- 
thing to make them distinguished, except the mere fact, that they 
are the first. | 

But no person needs to be told, that the subsequent holy ex- 
ercises are so far from being certainly known to be such, that 
they are, ordinarily, at the best believed, and in most instances 
merely hoped, to be of this character. If, then, the first holy 
exercises are not more distinguishable than the subsequent ones, 
and the subsequent ones are only distinguishable in such a de- 
gree as sometimes to be believed, and at most times merely hop- 
ed, to be of this character; then it is certain, that the time, the 
manner, and even the fact, of regeneration are so far from being 
ciearly known, in all ordinary cases, that they can never be re- 
hed on with safety, if considered by themselves only. Much 
less can they be regarded with undoubting confidence. 

3dly. Multitudes of those, who have professed, with much appa- 
rent assurance, to know all these things concerning themselves, have 
afterwards fallen off, and become sometimes lukewarm professors 
of Christianity, and sometimes open apostates. This fact, which 
is by no means uncommon among persons, holding the opinion 
here censured, clearly proves, that the reliance, which is placed 
on the knowledge professed, is often unfounded, and may be al- 
ways. That, which has frequently deceived our fellow-men, 
ought ever to be supposed to be capable of deceiving us. 

The truth is; the infusion of a relish for divine things into the 
mind is a breathing of the Spirit of life on dry bones, perceivable 
only by its effects: like the communication of the animating 
principle to the embryo, real, yet not discernible in itself, but in 
the consequences which it produces. Were the case otherwise, 
St. Paul could never have asked the Corinthian Christians, Know 
ye not your own selves? Nor directed them to prove themselves, 
whether they were in the faith. Were the contrary opinion just, 
this Apostle would certainly have appealed to the time, place, 
and manner, of his own regeneration, which were probably bet- 
ter known to him, than the same things ever were to any child of 
God, as proofs of the fact, that he was regenerated. But this he 
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never does. On the contrary, the evidence, on which he relied. 
was furnished by the fruits of holiness, apparent in his life, 


REMARKS. 


From the observations, which have been made concerning 
this subject, it is evident, that the work of regeneration. 1s worthy 
of the Spirit of God. | 

Regeneration is a change of the temper, or disposition, or, in 
other words, of the heart, of man; and, by consequence, of his 
whole character. The heart is the great controling power of a 
rational being; the whole of that energy, by which he is moved 
to action. The moral nature of this power, therefore, will be 
the moral nature of the man. If this be-virtuous, all his other 
faculties will be rendered means of virtue; if sinful, the means 
of sin. Thus regeneration will affect the whole man; and go- 
vern all his character, powers, and conduct. 7 

Regeneration is of the highest importance to man, as a subject 
of the Divine Government. With his former disposition, he was 
a rebel against God: with this, he becomes cheerfully an obe- 
dient subject. Of an enemy he becomes a friend; of an Apos- 
tate he becomes a child. His obedience is henceforth filial, ac- 
cepted of God, and useful to the Universe. From the debased, 
hateful, miserable character of sin he makes a final escape; and 
begins the glorious and eternal career of virtue. The deformity, 
disgrace, and contempt, of which sin is the parent, and the sub- 
stance, he exchanges for moral excellence, loveliness, and beauty. 

With his character, his destination is equally changed. In 
his native condition he wasa child of wrath, an object of abhor- 
rence, and an heir of woe. Evil, in an unceasing and intermi- 
nable progress, was his lot; the regions of sorrow and despair, 
his everlasting home ; and fiends, and fiend-like men, his eternal 
companions. His own bosom was the house of remorse ; while 
a conscience, unceasingly wounded by his sin, held up to his 
eye the image of guilt, and the predictions of misery ; and filled 
him with immoveable terror and amazement. On his character 
good beings looked with detestation, and on his ruin, with pity : 
while evil beings beheld both with that satanic pleasure, which 
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a reprobate mind can enjoy at the sight of companionship in tur- 
pitude and destruction. 

But, when he becomes the subject of this great and happy 
change of character, all things connected with him are also chang- 
ed. His unbelief, impenitence, hatred of God, rejection of 
Christ, and resistance to the Spirit of grace, he has voluntarily 
and ingenuously renounced, No more rebellious, impious, or 
ungrateful, he has assumed the amiable spirit of submission, re- 
pentance, confidence, hope, gratitude, and love. The image of 
his Maker is instamped on his mind ; and begins there to shine 
with moral and eternal beauty. The seeds of immortality have 
there sprung up, as in a kindly soil; and, warmed by the life- 
giving beams of the Sun of righteousness, and refreshed by the 
dewy influence of the Spirit of Grace, rise, and bloom, and flour- 
ish, with increasing vigour. In him, sin, and the flesh, and the 
world, daily decay; and daily announce their approaching dis- 
solution: while the soul continually assumes new life and vir- 
tue, and is animated with superior and undying energy. He is 
now a joint heir with Christ, and the destined inhabitant of 
heaven. The gates of glory and of happiness are already open: 
ed to receive him; and the joy of Saints and Angels has been 
renewed over his repentance. All around him is peace: all be- 
fore him purity and transport. God is his Father; Christ his 
Redeemer ; and the Spirit of Truth his Sanctifier. Heaven is 
his eternal habitation: virtue is his immortal character: and se- 
raphim, and cherubim, and all the children of light, are his 
companions for ever. Henceforth he becomes, of course, a rich 
blessing to the Universe. All good beings, nay, God himself, 
will rejoice in him for ever, as a valuable accession to the great 
kingdom of righteousness, as a real addition to the mass of creat- 
ed good, and as a humble, but faithful, and honourable, instru- 
ment of the everlasting praise of heaven. He is a vessel of infi- 
nite mercy; an illustrious trophy of the cross; a gem in the 
crown of glory, which adorns the Redeemer of mankind. 

Of all these sublime attainments, these exalted blessings, these 
divine allotments, Regeneration is the beginning. What, then, 
can be more worthy of the Spirit of truth? What effort in crea- 
tion, what event in providence, is more becoming his character? 
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The rise of an empire, the formation of a world, is a poor and 
humble display of infinite perfection, compared with the sancti- 
fication of an immortal mind. In the progress of eternity, one 
such mind will enjoy more good, exercise more virtue, and dis- 
play more excellency of character, than this great world of men 
has ever enjoyed, exercised, or displayed. Accordingly, God 
himself divinely characterizes this illustrious work in the follow- 
ing magnificent terms. For behold I create new heavens, and a 
new earth; and the former shall not be remembered, neither come 
into mind. But be ye glad, and rejoice for ever, in that which I 
create ; for behold! I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and my peo- 
ple a joy. Of such importance and glory is the new creation, or 
regeneration, of the soul of man, that, in comparison with it, the 
original formation of the heavens and the earth is, in the Divine 
eye, unworthy even of being remembered. It was, therefore, a 
work proper for God the Father to contrive; for God the Son to 
procure even with his own death ; and for God the Holy Spirit to 
accomplish with his life-giving and almighty power in the souls 
of the guilty, ruined, and perishing children of 4dam, 
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Then he called for a light, and sprang in, and came trembling, 
and fell down before Paul and Silas: And brought them out, 
and said, Sirs, what must [ do to be saved ? 


Having, inthe two preceding discourses, considered the Necessity, 
the Reality, and the Nature, of Regeneration, I shall now proceed 
to give a history of this important work, as it usually exists in 
fact; and shall attempt to exhibit its Antecedents, its Attendants, 
and its Consequents. The first of these subjects shall occupy 
the present discourse. 

The text is a part of the story of the Jailer, to whose charge 
Paul and Silas were committed by the magistrates of Philippi, 
with a particular direction, that he should keep them safely. To 
comply with this direction, he thrust them into the inner prison, 
and made their feet fast in the stocks. In this situation, at mid- 
night, they prayed, and sang praises to God. Suddenly there was 
a great earthquake; so that the foundations of the prison were 
shaken: and immediately all the doors were opened, and every one’s 
bands were loosed. And the keeper of the prison, awaking out of 
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his sleep, and seeing the prison doors open, he drew out his sword, 
and would have killed himself, supposing that the prisoners had been 
fled. But Paul cried with a loud voice, saying, Do thyself no 
harm; for weareallhere. Then he called for alight, and sprang 
in, and came trembling, and fell down before Paul and Silas ; and 
brought them out, and said, Sirs, what must I do to be saved ? 

‘The man, whois the principal subject of this story, had been 
educated a heathen, and, until a short time before the events, spe- 
cified in it, took place, was totally ignorant of the Christian reli- 
gion. Within this period he must have been present, and I think 
not unfrequently, at the preaching of Paul and Silas: otherwise, 
he could not have known, that there was such a thing as salva- 
tion. Probably he was induced, in common with his fellow-citi- 
zens, to hear their discourses merely as a gratification of curiosi- 
ty. Whatever was the motive, itis plain, he had gained some 
knowledge of a Saviour ; and had learned, that through Him men’ 
might in some manner, or other, be saved. 

The things, which he had known concerning these subjects, 
seem not, however, to have made any very deep impressions on 
his mind. Before the extraordinary events recorded in the 
verses immediately preceding the text, he appears not to have 
conversed with these Ministers about his religious concerns, nor 
to have felt any peculiar anxiety concerning his guilt or his dan- 
ger. On the contrary, we cannot hesitate to consider him, as 
clearly proved, by his severe treatment of them, to have been 
hitherto ina state of religious unconcern, a state of sinful coldness 
and quietude. 

But at this time a change was wrought in ihe man, great and 
wonderful; a change, manifested in his conduct with the most 
unequivocal evidence. By what was this change accomplished? 
What was it, that of a heathen made this mana Christian? Was 
the cause found in the miraculous events, by which the change 
was immediately preceded? It would seem, that many others, 
who were equally witnesses of these events, still continued to be 
heathen, and experienced no alteration of character. Beyond this, 
it is evident from the story, that the Jailer did not witness them 
at all; and that he did not awake out of sleep, until after the 
earthquake, and all its alarming effects, had terminated. Be- 
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sides, when he had awaked, and concluded that the prisoners 
had made their escape, he determined to kill himself: an effort, 
which refutes the supposition, that he had any just moral appre- 
hensions, and proves him to have been solicitous only concerning 
his responsibility to the magistrates. He had, indeed, heard 
Paul and Silas preach; so had many others, who still continued 
to be heathen. Preaching, therefore, did not alone accomplish 
this change ; otherwise it would have accomplished it in them 
also. An influence, not common to others, must have been felt 
by him ; an influence, never felt by himself before, must now have 
Pabciuat this mighty alteration in his character. 

The text presents him to usin the utmost agitation and distress, 
and as thus agitated and distressed concerning his salvation. He 
called for a light, and sprang in, and came trembling, and fell down 
before Paul and Silas ; and said, Sirs, what must Ido to be saved ? A 
little before, he had thrust them into the inner prison, and made their 
feet fast in the stocks. Immediately before, he was on the point 
of committing suicide ; a gross and dreadful crime, which would 
have ruined him for ever. A little before, nay, immediately be- 
fore, he was a heathen ; regardless of salvation ; a foe to Chris- 
tianity ; and the hard-handed jailer of these Ministers of the Gos- 
pel. 

But now he bade adieu to all these dispositions, and practices, 
at once; renounced his former heathenism and sin ; and became 
a meek, humble, and pious follower of the Redeemer. Now he 
fell down at the feet of his prisoners, and relied implicitly on 
them, for direction concerning his eternal well-being. 

A description of the state of this man’s mind, in the progress of 
his Regeneration, must, in substance, be a description of the state 
of every mind, with respect to the same important subject. The 
events, preceding the work of Regeneration, are substantially the 
same in every mind; the work itself is the same; and its conse- 
quences are the same. 

The first great division of this work, viz. what I have mention- 
ed as the Antecedents of Regeneration, is commonly called Convic- 
tion of sin. Of this subject the Text is a strong illustration; and 
will very naturally conduct our thoughts to every thing, which 
will be necessary to it on the present occasion. The Jailer 
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plainly laboured under powerful and distressing conviction of 
his own sin, and of the danger with which it was attended. Of 
this truth his conduct furnishes the most affecting proof. The 
state of Mind, which he experienced, and which this passage of 
Scripture describes, it is the design of this discourse to exhibit, 
under the following heads : | 

I. The Cause ; 

Il. The Nature ; and, : 

Ul. The Consequences; of Conviction of Sin. 

I. The peculiar Cause of this Conviction is the Law of God. 

By the Law, saith St. Paul, is the knowledge of sin. As sin i8 

merely a transgression of the law; and as, where no law is, there 
ts no transgression ; it is clear, beyond a question, that all know- 
ledge of sin must be derived from the law. To discern that we 
are sinful, we must of course know the Rule of Obedience; and, 
comparing our. conduct with that rule, must see in this manner, 
that our conduct is not conformed to the rule. In this way all 
knowledge of sin is obtained. 
. This, however, is not an account of the knowledge of sin, in- 
tended by Conviction; as that word is customarily used by Di- 
vines. The great body of sinners under the Gospel have, in 
some degree at least, this knowledge ; and yet are not justly said 
to be convinced. é 

Conviction of sin denotes something beyond the common views 

of the mind concerning its sins ; and is always @ serious, solemn, 
heart-felt sense of their reality, greatness, guilt, and danger. This 
all sinners under the Gospel have not; as every man knows, who 
‘possesses a sprit of common observation ; and peculiarly every 
man, who becomes a subject of this conviction. Every such 
man knows, that in his former, ordinary state he had no such 
sense of sin. | : 
. To explain this subject, it is necessary to observe, that there 
is a total difference between merely seeing, or understanding, a 
subject, and feeling it. A man may contemplate, as a mere ob- 
ject of speculation and intellect, the downward progress of his 
own affairs towards bankruptcy and ruin; and have clear views 
of its nature and certainty; and still regard it as an object of 
_ mere speculation. Should he afterwards become a bankrupt, 
Wh. ENS | 11 
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and thus be actually ruined, he will experience a state of mind 
entirely new, and altogether unlike any thing, which he expe- 
rienced before. He now feels the subject: before he only thought 
on it with cool contemplation: and, however clear his views were, 
they had no effect on his heart. His former views never moved 
him to a single effort for the prevention of his ruin: those, which 
he now possesses, would have engaged him, had they existed at 
the proper time for this purpose, in the most vigorous exertions. 
Just such is the difference between the common views of sin, and 
those which are experienced under Religious Conviction. What, 
before, was only seen is now realized and felt. 

This also is accomplished by the Law; felt, as well as une 
derstood; brought home to the heart, and strongly realized by 
the sinner. This fact is thus forcibly described by St. Paul : 
For I was alive without the Law, once: but, when the command- 
ment came, sin revived, and I died. He was alive, that is, in his 
own feelings, while he was without the Law; or while the law 
was no more realized, than it is by mankind in their ordinary 
state; while it is acknowledged to be the law of God, but not 
seriously regarded, applied to themselves, nor felt to be a rule 
of duty, obliging them, indispensably, to obey. 

But when the commandment came.—The commandment was 
before at a distance, scarcely seen, and scarcely regarded ; but 
now came home to him; to his. sober thoughts ; ; his realizing ap- 
prehensions. 

Sin revived.—Sin began, then, first to be perceived to be his 
true and distressing character. It arose out of the torpid state, 
in which it had seemed to exist before; and assumed new life, 
strength, and terror. Of consequence, he who had hitherto con- 
sidered himself, while he was inattentive to the nature, and ex- 
~ tent, of the divine law, as a just man, safe, and acceptable to 
God, now died; now perceived himself to be a great and guilty 
sinner, cftentied and perishing; and all his former safety, 
righteousness, and life, vanished in a moment. 

Under conviction of sin, the law is applied by the sinner to 
himself, and considered as the rule of his own duty ; the rule, by 
which his character is hereafter to be tried; and the rule, by 
which he himself ts now to try it. Before a no such views of 
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the law had entered his mind: no such trial had ever been made. 
In this trial, the law is often, solemnly, critically, and effectually 
examined. Both its precepts and penalties are brought home, 
irresistibly, to the heart. Before, they were things, with which 
the sinner had little or no concern. Now he finds them to be 
things, with which he is more deeply concerned than with any 
other. 

il. The Nature of this conviction may be unfolded in the follow- 
mg manner. 

In the ordinary circumstances of the mind, it is usually dis- 
posed to acknowledge, that there is such a thing as sin; that it 
is in itself wrong, odious, mischievous to mankind, dishonourable 
to God, and deserving in some degree of punishment. It is usual- 
ly ready to acknowledge, also, that itself is sinful, and of course 
exposed to the anger of God. With regard to sin, as with re- 
gard to the law, its views are often, perhaps generally, just in a 
certain degree ; but are loose, careless, and inefficacious ; hav- 
ing no other effect on the mind, than to produce, at seasons rare 
and solitary, some reproaches a conscience, and a degree of re- 
gret and fear, feeble, momentary, and easily forgotten. 

But, when the man becomes a subject of religious conviction, 
he feels, for the first time, that sin is a real and dreadful evil. 
For the first time, the law of God is seen to be a righteous and 
reasonable law, demanding nothing but what ought to be-de- 
manded, and forbidding nothing but what ought to be forbidden. 
Its precepts and its penalties are both yielded to, as just; and 
God is acknowledged to be righteous in prescribing the former, 
and inflicting the latter. 

Himself he readily pronounces to be a sinner, universally de- 
based, utterly blameable, justly condemned, and justly to be pu- 
nished. Instead of self-justification, and self-flattery, he is now 
more ready to pronounce the sentence of condemnation on him- 
self, than on any other person; and is hardly brought to admit 
the pleas, advanced by others in palliation of his guilt, or in the 
defence of his moral character. Sin, and his own sins especially, 
now appear as things new, strange, and wonderful ; as evils aw- 
fully serious and alarming. The law of God is now applied to 
himself as his own rule of duty; and obedience to it is confess- 
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ed to be reasonable, indispensable, and immensely important. 
Every violation of its precepts, therefore, is regarded by him as 
a sore and dreadful evil; as guilt, which he perceives no means 
of wiping away; and as danger, which he finds no opportunity 
of escaping. An accumulation of crimes innumerable, and of 
guilt incomprehensible, is thus seen to have been formed by the 
eonduct of his whole life, which, to the anxious and terrified eye 
of the criminal, has already swollen to the size of mountains, and 
ascended to the height of heaven. : 

These views, it is to be remembered, are wholly new to the sin- 
ner. Their novelty, of course, greatly enhances, in his eye, the 
terrifying and oppressive magnitude of the subject. All new 
things affect us more, when new, than when by frequent repeti- 
tion they have become familiar. Before, he never in sober ear- 
nest believed himself to be a sinner. ‘To find himself, therefore, 
to be not only a sinner, but a sinner of so guilty and blameable 
a character, naturally overwhelms him with anguish and dismay. 

His mind, also, is now exceedingly alarmed, and distressed, by 
this afflicting discovery. On an agitated mind all things, with 
which it is concerned, make deep impressions; deeper far than 
when it is at ease; and especially those things, which produced 
the agitation. Such, particularly, is the fact in this state of re- 
ligious agitation. For both these reasons, as well as from the 
real greatness and nature of his guilt, the convinced man is often 
ready to believe, that no sinner was ever so guilty as himself. 

It is not uncommon to hear persons, of no singular depravity, 
declare, that they are doubtful, whether Judas was equally a 
transgressor with themselves. I have heard doubts expressed 
by persons, of more than common decency and amiableness, 
whether Satan was not less odious to God, than they were: and 
- this reason has been alleged for the doubt, that he had never sin- 
ned against forgiving and redeeming love. It is not to be won- 
dered at, that the soul, to which these awful subjects are thus 
new, and which is thus terrified by its first views of them, a 
be even excessive in its self-condemnation. | 

With the greatness of its guilt, the greainess of its danger ude 
an equal pace. Scarcely any thing more naturally, or more 
commonly, occurs to the mind in this situation, than doubts, whe: 
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ther such guilt, as itself has accumulated, can be forgiven. 
The Mercy of God, which is declared in the Scriptures to be great- 
er than our sins, to be above the heavens, to extend to all genera- 
tions, and to endure for ever, is often doubted, so far as the sin- 
ner himself is concerned; admitted easily with regard to others, 
and with regard to all or almost all others, it is still doubted so 
far as he is concerned, and is easily believed to be incapable of 
extending to him. Often he is strongly tempted to believe, that 
he has committed the unpardonable sin; and often, and much, is 
he busied in examining what is the nature of that sin. | Instead of 
self-flattery, the only employment, which he was formerly wil- 
ling to pursue, with respect to his spiritual concerns, and) which 
he indulged in every foolish.and excessive degree, he is now 
wholly engaged in the opposite career of self-condemnation; and 
not unfrequently pursues it to an excess, equally unwarranted by 
the Scriptures. Nor is he at all prone to feel, that he is now 
equally guilty of new sin in limiting the mercy of God, and in 
forming new kinds of unpardonable sins, as before, in presuming, 
without warrant, on the exercise of divine mercy towards his 
hardened heart. 

All these emotions are also greatly heightened by the remem- 
brance of his former stupidity, unbelief, and hardness of heart, 
his light-mindedness and self-justification, his deafness to instruc- 
tion, his insensibility to the calls of mercy, the reproofs of guilt, 
and the warnings of future woe. What before were his favour- 
ite pursuits he now considers as the means of his ruin; what be- 
fore was the object of his delight is now the object of his abhor- 
rence. That which was once his support is now his terror: that, 
which he accounted, and boasted of, as his wisdom, he now con- 
siders as the mere madness of Bedlam. Nor can he explain to 
himself how such sottishness could ever have been his conduct, 
er his character. Sepa 
. The Bible, now, its threatenings and promises, its doctrines, 
precepts, and ordinances, assume an aspect wholly new ; for the 
first time real, solemn, important ; the only ground of his distress ; 
and the only source of his possible comfort. The same truth 
and reality, the same solemnity and importance, at once invest the 
prayers, sermons, and other religious instructions, which he has 
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heard from his parents, from ministers, and from other persons 
of piety. Why they did not always, and of course, wear these 
characteristics is now his astonishment; why he did not covet 
them, listen to them, and obey them. Madness, entire and dread- 
ful, he now readily acknowledges was in his heart from the begin- 
ning; and has hitherto constituted his only moral character. 

It is not here to be supposed, that this 1s, in form, an exact ac- 
count of the state of every convinced sinner. In substance, it may 
be considered as universally just. Some such sinners are sub- 
jects of far more deep and distressing convictions, than others ; 
convictions much longer continued; respecting some of these ob- 
jects more, and others less ; producing more erroneous conclu- 
sions, greater self-condemnation, deeper despondency, and, uni- 
versally, more distressing agitation. Some minds are naturally 
more exquisitely capable of feeling, than others ; more prone to 
sink ; less prepared to hope, to exert themselves, to reason, and 
to admit the conclusions, which flow from reasoning ; less ready 
to receive consolation; and more ready to yield to these, as well 
as other, temptations. Some have been better instructed in ear- 
ly life; have been more conscientious, amiable, and exemplary ; 
and have less to reproach themselves with in their past conduct. 
The Spirit of God, also, may choose to affect, and probably does 
affect different minds in different manners. Finally, some minds 
may be more surrounded by temptations and dangers, and at the 
same time furnished with friends less accessible, counsels less 
wise, and directions less safe, in this season of trial and sorrow. 
From these and many other concurring causes it happens, that in 
form, degree, and continuance, convictions operate very different- 
ly on different minds: nor can any human skill limit them in these 
respects. 

It ought by no means to be omitted here, that there are per- 
sons, especially ofa steady, serene disposition, educated ina care- 
ful, religious manner, and habitually of unblameable lives, in 
whom the process of conviction is conformed in a great degree to 
their general character. ‘These persons, to the time of their con- 
version, have, not uncommonly, no: remarkable fears or hopes, 
sorrows or joys. Conscientiously, but calmly, they oppose sin; 
evenly, but mildly, they sorrow for it; and steadily, but with no 
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great ardour of feeling, they labour in the duties of a religious 
life. In the account, which they give of their religious views, 
and emotions, there is little to excite any peculiar degree of com- 
fort in themselves, or of hope concerning them in others. Still 
their lives are often distinguished by uncommon excellence. 
Their progress is not that of a torrent now violent, now sluggish 
and stagnant, but that of a river silently, and uniformly, moving 
onward and never delaying its course a moment in its way to- 
ward the ocean. In these persons a critical eye may discern a 
fixed, unwarping love of their duty, a perpetual repetition of 
good works, a continual advance towards the consummation of 
the Christian character. 

In substance, however, this work is the same in all minds. All 
really discern the importance, reasonableness, and justice, of 
the divine law; their own violations of its precepts; the guilt, 
which they have in this manner incurred ; the righteousness of 
God in punishing them for it; and the extreme danger, to which 
they are therefore exposed. No sinner can turn from sin to ho- 
liness, without seeing the evil and danger of the one, and the ex- 
cellence and safety of the other. No sinner can turn from sin 
to holiness, without knowing, and acknowledging, his own sin 
and danger; the reasonableness of the divine law; and the 
justice of God in punishing his transgressions. 

II]. The immediate consequences of this conviction, next demand 
our attention. 

On this subject it is necessary to observe in the beginning, 
that the sinner is still altogether a sinner. The only difference 
between his present and former character is, that, before, he 
was an unconvinced, and now, a convinced, sinner. Before, he 
was ignorant of his true character: now he understands it 
clearly. | ' 

Hence, it will be remembered, all his resolutions, efforts, and 
conduct, will partake of his general character ; and will of course 
be sinful. Between his conscience and his affections, there is 
now a more complete and open opposition, than ever before. 
His conscience justifies God, approves of the divine law, and in 
spite of himself acquiesces in his condemnation ; but his heart is 
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still utterly’ Opposed to all these things, and usually more nyairs 
ed to them than ever. rR le 

He is, indeed, afraid to sin ; sit it is because he dicots the 
punishment annexed to it; not because he hates the sin. Nor is 
it an unknown, nor prob ality a very unfrequent, case, that these 
very fears become to him motives to continue in sin, and even to 
give himself up wholly to sinning. Under the influence of his 
fears, he is not unfrequently disposed to conclude, that there is 
no hope for him; and that, therefore, he may as well, and even 
better, indulge himself in wickedness, than attempt a repentance 
and reformation, which his deceitful heart, and probably all his 
spiritual enemies, represent as too late, and therefore fruitless. 
From this danger some, it is not improbable, never escape ; 
but return, like the dog to his vomit, and like the sow, that was 
washed, to her wallowing in the mire. Still, 1 apprehend, this is 
very far from being a common case. A very small number only, 
as I believe, compared with the whole, yield themselves up to 
ruin in this deplorable manner. Perhaps no one, who persisted 
in his efforts to gain eternal life, was ever finally deserted by the 
Spirit of grace. . 

To such, as perseveringly continue in their endeavours, the next 
natural step in their progress, the first great consequence of con- 
viction of sin, is to inquire most earnestly what they shall do to 
be saved. Of the anguish, produced by such conviction, the text 
furnishes us with a very forcible example. No picture was per- 
haps ever more striking, than that, which is given us of the ex- 
treme agitation of the Jailer, in the text. He called for a light, 
and sprang in, and came trembling, and fell down before Paul and 
Silas ; and said, Sirs, what must I doto be saved? An agitation, 
not unlike this, frequently occupies the hearts of others; and 
prompts them with the same earnestness to make the same solemn 
and affecting inquiry. ; bil 

“Antecedently to this period, the sinner has, in many instances, 
lived without a single sober thought of asking this question at 
all. Go thy way for this time; when I have a convenient season, 
Twill call for thee; has been his only language to repentance 
andreformation. The subject has never become seriously inter- 
esting to him before. Before, he has never scen his guilt, nor 
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his danger. Before, he has not wished for salvation ; has found 
good enough in the world, in sin, and in sense, to prevent all 
anxiety about future good; considered this as present and real; 
and regarded that as distant, doubtful, and imaginary. But now 
his danger of ruin, and his necessity of deliverance, appear 
in their full strength. In this situation, he makes this great in- 
quiry with all possible solicitude. His happiness, his life, his soul, 
in the utmost danger of being lost for ever, are felt to be suspend- 
edon the answer. He beholds God, his own enemy, and an un- 
changeable enemy to sin and impenitence, now rising up to destroy 
him utterly, and to pour out upon him his wrath and indignation. 
Inthe deepest anguish he searches with prying eyes for a place 
of safety. 

Here he first finds himself at a total loss concerning what he 
shall do. Here he first discovers his own ignorance of this great 
subject. Before, he was rich, and had need of nothing ; had 
eyes, which saw clearly all wisdom ; understood all that he need- 
ed to know, or do; and wanted no instruction nor information from 
others. Now he first finds himself to be, and to have been, poor, 
and wretched, and miserable, and blind, and naked, and in want of 
all things. Now, instead of deciding on questions of the great- 
est moment, and difficulty, in Theology, and deciding roundly 
without examination, or knowledge, he is desirous of being in- 
structed in small and plain things; and instead of feeling his for- 
mer contempt for those, who are skilled in them, he becomes 
humble, docile, desirous of being taught, and disposed to regard 
with sincere respect such as are able to teach him. 

At the same time, he especially betakes himself to the source 
of all instruction in things of this nature ; the Wordof God. This 
book he searches with all anxiety of mind, to find information, 
and hope. The threatenings and alarms, which before hinder- 
ed him from reading the Scriptures, now engage him to read 
them. His own danger and guilt he now labours thoroughly to 
learn; and is impatient to know the worst of his case. What- 
ever he finds there recorded he readily admits, however painful, 
_ and employs himself no more either in doubting, or finding fault, 
To the former he has bidden adieu: the latter he knows to be 
fruitless. However guilty the Bible exhibits him, he is prepar: 
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ed to consider himself as being at least equally guilty. How- 
ever dangerous it declares his case to be, he is prepared to ac- 
knowledge the danger. 

In this distress, it will be easily supposed, he also searches for 
the means of deliverance. For these he labours with the deepest 
concern. Hence he reads, examines, and ponders, with an in- 
terest, new and peculiar; with fear and trembling ; with criti- 
cal attention to every sentiment, declaration, and word; with an 
earnest disposition to find relief and consolation in any and every 
passage, where it can be found. The Bible is now no longer 
the neglected, forgotten, despised book, which it formerly was ; 
but his chief resort ; the man of his counsel; the rule of his con- 
duct. ‘To him it has now become, for the first time, the word of 
God, and the means of eternal life. 

All the difficulties, which heretofore prevented him from being 
present in the house of God, have now vanished. The disagreea- 
ble weather, the personal indispositions, the indolence which 
seemed like an indisposition, the plainness of the preacher, the 
inelegance of the scrmon, and the imperfection of the psalmody, 
keep him at home no more. Jn this solemn place he listens to 
all that isuttered; and watches all that is done. The preacher’s 
words become as goads; piercing to the dividing asunder of the 
soul and the Spirit, of the joints and marrow. 

At his former listlessness he is now amazed ; as well as at that, 
which he still beholds in cthers around him. The Sabbath, no 
ionger a dull, wearisome day, of which the hours dragged heavi- 
ly, and during which he could hardly find any tolerable means of 
passing the time, now becomes a season of activity and industry, 
unceasing and intense; a season, waited for with anxiety, and 
welcomed with hope and joy. The sanctuary, no longer regard- 
ed as a place of mere confinement, as the scene of tedious, dull, 
anmeaning rites, where grave people were believed to assemble 
for scarcely any other purpose, except to keep gay ones in order, 
has now become the house of the living God, and the gate of Hea- 
ven; the place, where he expects to find, if he finds at all, an es- 
cape from death, and the way to eternal life. 

In the mean time, he cries mightily unto God for deliverance 
from sin and ruin. Prayer, long, perhaps from the beginning of 


he 
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his life, unused, unknown, and unthought of, or, if thought of at 
all, and attempted, always a burden, now becomes his most na- 
tural conduct. He sees, and feels, that God alone can deliver 
him; and therefore irresistibly looks to him for deliverance ; of- 
tentimes, indeed, with fear even to pray, from the strong sense 
which he entertains of his absolute unworthiness ; and his unfit- 
ness to perform this first, most natural, most reasonable, of all re- 
ligious services. Sensible how impure an appearance he must 
make before that God, in whose sight the heavens are unclean, and 
whose angels are charged with folly, he feels unwilling, like the 
Publican, even to lift up his eyes towards heaven; but, smiting 
/us breast cries out with importunate anguish, God be merciful to 
me, @ sinner. 

But he cannot be prevented from praying. His cries for mer- 
cy, and those at times involuntary and ejaculatory, are forced 
from him by the sense of his guilt, and his fears of perdition. 
They often break out in his walks, in the course of his daily em- 
ployments, and in his occasional journeyings: they spring from 
his meditations ; they ascend from his pillow. The question, 
whether a sinner shall be directed to pray, has become nugatory 
to him; and has been decided, not by metaphysical disquisition, 
but by the controling anguish of his heart. 

During this season of struggling for salvation, it is no unfre- 
quent thing for his despondency to continue, to return at inter- 
vals with more weight, and to sink him deeper in distress; ac- 
cording to the different states of his mind, and the nature of the 
different subjects, which occupy his thoughts. 

It is all along to be kept in view, that, as I have heretofore re- 
marked, this state of things is very different in different, persons ; 
varying almost endlessly in manner and degree; in some in- 
stances comparatively calm, quiet, and of an even tenour; in 
others disturbed, distressed, and tumultuous. Still it is also to 
be remembered, that substantially it is the same. 

During this state of mind, it is further to be observed, the sin- 
ner forsakes, of course, many of his former favourite objects ; es- 
pecially his diversions, his gayety, his loose companions, and his 
haunts of sin. These he now perceives, and feels, to be the 
seats. and sources, of temptation, danger. and sorrow. Hencé 
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he shuns them with vigilant care, and lively dread ; not from vir- 
tuous motives, but from the fear of rendering his case more 
dreadful and hopeless. 

But none of his efforts give him rest. Neither his affections, 
desires, nor labours, are virtuous in the Evangelical sense, or 
commendable in the sight of God. His sense of danger only, 
and his apprehension of the inestimable importance of escaping, 
originally asleep or dead; is now alive and awake. This feel- 
ing, and its necessary effects, constitute the only change in his 
condition. No real goodness, no moral excellence, nothing real- 
ly acceptable to God, is yet begun in his mind, or supposed to 
be begun. To be sensible that we are sinners, is not the result 
of virtue. There is no real goodness in being afraid of the anger 
of God. There is not, necessarily, any thing holy in acknow- 
ledging, that God is just in inflicting punishment, which has been 
deserved. ‘These things may all exist without any hatred of sin, 
any love to God, or any faith in the Redeemer. 

The prayers, which he daily offers up to his Maker, are not 
the offspring of piety, but of terror. The Child, who sees the 
rod brought out to view, and beholds correction at the door, is 
ever ready to supplicate for pity and forgiveness, and to promise 
whatever may contribute to his escape from the impending dan- 
ger. Yet heis not of course a dutiful child. 

Still these efforts of the sinner are useful to him. No unregene- 
rated man was probably ever convinced, except by trying his 
own strength, that he was unable, of himself, to perform virtuous 
actions ; to pray, to serve, and to glorify God: unable, I mean, 
in this sense; that he has no heart, no inclination, to perform 
these duties; and that he will never possess a better disposition, 
but by the renovating agency of the Spirit of God. The more 
he labours, however, the more clearly he will perceive his ser- 
vices to be all essentially defective, and really sinful. The more 
he prays, the more unworthy he pronounces his prayers. An 
unconvinced sinner always believes that he can pray in a man- 
ner, acceptable to God: a convinced sinner readily declares, 
that he cannot pray ina manner, acceptable, not to God, but 
even to himself. 

In the struggle thus continued, and thus earnestly cchidapial, 
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he learns how obstinate his sinful dispositions are, and with what 
hopeless difficulty they are to be overcome. Convinced at length, 
that all his efforts must, without the immediate assistance of God, 
prove entirely vain, he casts off all his dependence on himself, and 
turns his eye to God, with the feelings of Peter, when beginning 
to sink, and cries out in fis language, Lord save me, or I perish. 


REMARKS. 


ist. From these observations we learn the use and influence of the 
Law of God in promoting the work of conversion. 

The Law evidently begins this work in the soul ; or, perhaps 
in more accurate language, it begins, and produces, that state of 
thought and affection, in which the Soul is usually turned to God. 
Without the terrors of the Law this state of mind would manifest- 
ly never be produced, unless the whole tenour of Divine Provi- 
dence should be changed. Yet this, so far as we can see, is a 
natural and necessary pre-requisite to conversion. The sinner 
entirely needs thus to understand, and feel, his cendition; his 
guilt, his danger, his helplessness, and his absolute necessity of 
being renewed by the Spirit of Grace. By the Law alone is he 
enabled clearly to see, and strongly to feel, these interesting 
things. From the same source of instruction he learns the true 
nature of his own efforts : for it is by a comparison of them with 
this standard of perfection, that he sees how destitute they are 
of all real holiness, and how unavailing to recommend him to 
God. Ina word, from the Law only does he gain the know- 
ledge, that he is spiritually sick, and stands in infinite need of the 
divine Physician. 

Qdly. These observations also teach us the necessity, as well as 
usefulness, of that preaching, which explains, and enforces, the na- 
iure of the Law. 

It is not unfrequent to hear both preachers themselves, and 
many other persons, condemn the preaching of the Law. These 
persons dwell much on the endearing benevolence of the Gos- 
pel, the riches of the Divine Goodness displayed in it, and the 
importance, and wisdom, of winning sinners to embrace it. On 
the other hand, they censure with no small severity the preach- 
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ing of the law, and those who, in this manner, attempt to alarm 
sinners concerning their moral condition. If the things, which 
have been said in this discourse, are admitted to be just; it must 
also be admitted, that these persons know very little of the im- 
portant subjects, which they handle in this free and unhappy 
manner. They must plainly be ignorant of the nature both of 
the Law and the Gospel; of the sinner’s danger and guilt ; the 
means of his deliverance ; the nature of both conviction and con- 
version; the use of convictions towards conversion; and the 
use of the Law in exciting them. 

It has, I trust, been clearly shown, that the Law is absolutely 
necessary to rouse the sinner from his sleep of death, to point 
out to him his danger, and to induce him to seek for relief. 
To the necessity of the Law for this purpose, the necessity 
of preaching it, is exactly proportioned. Nothing else will ac- 
complish the end. So long as this is kept out of view, other 
things will only soothe the sinner. If he views God as mer- 
ciful without any regard to his justice, as forgiving without solid 
reasons; without an atonement, and without the application of 
that atonement to himself; he wiil be fearfully deceived; and 
trust in that mercy, on terms, and with views, agreeably to which 
it can never be exercised. 

This method of decrying the divine Law, and the preaching 
of it, is a dangerous method of flattering sinners to destruction, 
and of sewing pillows under all arm-holes. 

Christ, the Prophets, and the Aposties acted in a very differ- 
ent manner. They stung sinners to the quick ; pricked them te 
. the heart with strong, solemn, and affecting representations of 
~ their guilt, their danger, and their approaching damnation; rous- 
ed them from their slumbers; and forced them to listen, feel, 
and act. 

The nature of the case shows the reasonableness, and excel- 
lency, of their example, and the propriety and wisdom of follow- 
ing it: while, at the same time, it holds out the folly of those 
who disuse, as well as those who censure, preaching of this na- 
ture. We need not be at all afraid, lest sinners in modern times 
should be more easily affected, than they were in ancient times. 
Their hearts are by no means peculiarly tender; but, like the 
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hearts of those who lived in former days, resemble the rock, and 
need both the fire and the hammer to break them in pieces. 

Some persons are probably afraid to preach in this manner, 
lest they should give pain to their hearers, and hazard their _ 
own popularity. These men either destroy, or prevent, much 
good, by standing in the place of such preachers, as, like Boan- 
erges, would thunder an alarm in the ears of sleeping guilt, and 
rouse the torpid soul toa sense of its danger. 

Sdly. From these observations we also learn the necessity of 
the Gospel to the accomplishment of this great work. 

If the sinner were left wholly to the Law, he would sink, and 
die: for it gives him neither encouragement nor hope. While 
the Law is of mighty and indispensable use, to rouse him from 
his sloth, and awaken him to vigorous exertions for his deliver- 
ance; the Gospel is the only foundation of hope, that these ex- 
ertions will be of any use. Without this hope he would do no- 
thing, but despair. It is indispensable, therefore, that the Gos- 
pel should follow the Law in all sound preaching; that, when 
the sinner is roused to inquire what he shall do to be saved, he 
may find encouragement in its glorious promises and invitations. 
In this manner he learns, on the one hand, his ruined condition 
by nature and by practice, and, on the other, that safe and hap- 
py state, into which he may be introduced by the grace of God. 
Thus the adaptation, and utility, of the whole Word of God to the 
purposes, designed by it, are strongly manifest ; the wisdom of 
all things contained in it, as the word of life; their excellency, 
their glory, and their resemblance to its Author. Thus, also, is it 
commended to our study, contemplation, wonder, and praise. 
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ITS ATTENDANTS. 


GENERALLY CONSIDERED. 


EPHESIANS lv. 22—24. 


That ye put off, concerning the former conversation, the old man 
which ts corrupt according to the deceitful lusts ; And be renew- 
edin the spirit of your mind ; And that ye put on the new man, 
which, after God, is created in righteousness and true holiness. 


Iw the last discourse, I described the situation, and conduct, of a 
Convinced sinner. It is now my intention to exhibit the Conver- 
ston of the same sinner to God: or to’ exhibit what in that dis- 
course I called the Attendants of Regeneration. } 

In the text, connected with the 17th verse, the Ephesians are 
commanded to put off the old man with his deeds, and to put on 
the new man; or, ina more strict accordance with the original 
language, to cast away the old, and be clothed with the new, man. 
Ithas been supposed, that the passage contains an allusion to the 
conduct of the new Converts, at their baptism; who are said at 
this ordinance to have cast away their old garments, as a symbol 
of their renunciation of sin, and to have been clothed with new 
ones, as a token of their assumption of holiness. It has also been 
supposed, that the Apostle alludes to the custom of Actors, who 
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changed their clothes, whenever they changed their characters. 
The allusion is, however, so natural and familiar, that it seems 
unnecessary to look far for an explanation. 

To put off the old man, and to put on the new man, are, in the 
text, exhibited as equivalent to being renewed in the spirit of their 
mind, that is, to being the subjects of Regeneration. This doc- 
trine is still further illustrated in the declarations, that the old 
man is corrupt, and that the new man is created, after God, in 
righteousness and true holiness. ‘That to renounce the former of 
these characters, and to assume the latter, is the same thing with 
being regenerated, no person, probably, who is acquainted with 
this subject, will dispute. . 

Under these two heads, then, I shall now consider the further 
progress of this Convinced Sinner ; viz. 

I. Mis Renunciation of sin; and, 

If. His Assumption of holiness, as his future character. 

As these co-exist in the mind, it will be unnecessary to consi- 
der them apart. : 

When the convinced sinner has, by a succession of earnest ef- 
forts to save himself, proved his utter inability to accomplish this 
important work; the next natural step, and that, which he then 
becomes convinced it is absolutely necessary for him to take, is 
to cast himself wholly upon God. He sees himself perfectly 
helpless ; and, if left to himself, utterly ruined. In the anguish 
of mind, produced by this view of his situation, he casts himself 
at the footstool of Divine Mercy, as a mere suppliant ; as devoid 
of any recommendation to the favour of God; as a ruined, mise- 
rable creature ; as justly condemned; as justly to be punished ; 
as having no hope, but in mere forgiveness; as desiring salva- 
tion of mere grace and sovereign love; as without any power of 
atoning for his sins by any thing, which he can do; as capable 
of being saved, only on account of the atonement of Christ; and 
as incapable of renewing himself, or of being renewed, but by the 
power of the Holy Ghost. All these things are felt, and not 
merely understood ; not merely considered as being proved, or 
capable of proof, by soundargument. The several trials, which 
the mind has made, have of themselves become proofs of the high- 
est kind, to which it now opposes neither objection nor doubt. 

Vou. TI. 13 
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{ts views have been too elear to be denied, or questioned ; and 
the frame of the mind, its anxiety and distress, renders it even 
impatient of the suggestion of uncertainty. By 

Self-righteousness ts, therefore, how relinquished. The 
pride of saving himself, either wholly or partially, is now given 
Up 5 and the sinner is humbly, and easily, satisfied to be saved 
by Christ. To his atonement, to his infinite compassion, he 
looks for the aid, which, though felt before to be unnecessary, he 
now regards as absolutely and infinitely necessary to prevent 
him from being lost. 

When the sinner has come to this state of views and disposi- 
tion, God in his infinite mercy usually, perhaps always, commu- 
nicates to him the new heart, the right spirit, so often mentioned 
in the Scriptures. 

It will here be useful, and probably necessary, to puard ‘the 
minds of those who hear me against a common and very natural 
error concerning this important subject. 

It has often been supposed, that in some part, or in the whole, 
of that process of the mind, which has been here described, there 
is something done, of a meritorious nature ; something so pleasing 
to God, that on account of it he bestows this incomprehensible 
blessing. In my own view this opinion is wholly unscriptural, 
and altogether dangerous. If God gives the virtuous disposition 
intended, then it did not exist in the mind before it was thus given : : 
and, as this disposition 1 is the only source of virtuous action in 
the mind; it is perfectly clear, that there cam be no such action 
before it is communicated. That God does in fact give it by his 
Spirit has, I trust, been heretofore proved. Antecedently to 
Regeneration, then, there is no virtuous action in the mind, in 
the true and Evangelical sense; unless we are to suppose two 
distinct sources of virtue, and two different kinds of virtuous 
action. 

It. will, here, be naturally asked, What, then, is the true na- 
ture of this subject? What is the use of Conviction of sin? Why 
does God communicate such a disposition. to such sinners, as are ef- 
fectually convinced of their sins, rather than to any others ? 

In answer to these reasonable questions I observe, that the use 
of such conviction is to bring the sinner to a just view of his own 
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condition and character, asa sinner; of the character of God, as 
his Sovereign; of the divine law, as the rule of his conduct ; of the 
character of Christ, as his Saviour ; of the absolute necessity of an 
interest in his redemption for the attainment of salvation; and of 
the excellency and importance of holiness, in all its branches, as 
a moral character indispensable to entitle him to the favour and 
approbation of God. Without these apprehensions it would be 
very difficult to conceive how a sinner could become the subject 
of those exercises, which belong to the nature of Conversion to 
God. For example, how can the sinner, who does not clearly 
see the evil, odiousness, and malignity of sin, ever be supposed 
to hate sin, mourn for it, or abstain from it in future periods? 
How, unless he discern the excellency and obligation of the law, 
as arule of duty for himself, can he discern either the guilt of 
his transgressions, or the necessity and value of his future obedi- 
ence? How, unless he be fully convinced, of the justice and 
glory of God in hating, and condemning sin, can he acknow- 
ledge God to be a reasonable or righteous Sovereign? And 
how can he ingenuously, and voluntarily, turn to him at all? Fi- 
nally, if he do not perceive his own helplessness, and his insuf- 
ficiency to save himself, how can he betake himself at all to Him 
for salvation? How, if he does not realize the fitness of Christ 
to be trusted with his soul, and all its concerns, as aéle, willing, 
and faithful, to save to the uttermost, all that will come unto God 
by him, can he believe on him, or trust in him, for these infinite 
blessings ? 

When God bestows the new disposition on the sinner, in the 
state above described, rather than in his ordinary state, he does 
this, I apprehend, not because the sinner, has merited this bless- 
ing, or any other, at his hands; but because he has now become 
possessed of such a character, and such views, as render the 
communication of it fit and proper in itself. God never extends 
mercy to sinners, because of their desert, or worth, but because they 
need his mercy. When he sent his Son into the world, to save 
the Apostate race of ddam, it was not because these apostates 
had merited, but because they néeded, such kindness at his hands. 
{t was a mere act of grace; of free, sovereignlove. The commu- 
nication of it was not a reward, conferred on worth; for they 
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plainly had none; but a free gift to mere necessity and distress. 
Christ came, to seek and to save that which was lost; and to call, 
not righteous beings, but sinners to repentance. The Father, in 
the parable, did not admit the Prodigal into his family and fa- 
vour, on account of any services, which he had rendered; for he 
had rendered none; but on account of the misery and ruin of his 
Son, pleading strongly with his own compassion. Such J con- 
ceive to be the case of every convinced sinner, when he is made 
the subject of the renewing grace of God. 

But there is a plain reason, why such sinners are made the ob- 


jects of divine mercy, when they have arrived at a complete view 


of their guilt, danger, and dependence on God for sanctification 
and deliverance, rather than while they were at ease in sin, and 
self-justified in their rebellion. In the latter situation, they were 
utterly unprepared either to feel, or understand, the nature and 
extent of the divine goodness in bestowing these blessings; and 
of course to be thankful, obedient, humble, and universally vir- 
iuous, to that degree, which is necessary to their effectual prepa- 
ration for heaven, and which seeems incapable of being accom- 
plished in any other manner, than this, which I have described. 
A deliverance is both understood, and felt, in proportion to the 
greatness of the sense, which the person delivered has had, of his 
danger. A new moral character is welcomed, in proportion to 
the feelings, which have been experienced in the debasement, 
and disadvantages, of the character previously existing. ~ Uni- 
versally, every benefit is realized, in proportion to the sense of 
our own necessity. Thus by the sense of his guilt, danger, and 
need of salvation, experienced under the conviction of his sin, 
the sinner is prepared with the utmost advantage to receive his 
sanctification, justification, and final deliverance from eternal 
ruin. This is what I call the fitness of the sinner for the reception 
of these benefits: a fitness, which seems indispensable ; appear- 
ing, plainly, to render it proper, that God should give these bless- 
ings to a convinced sinner ;’ when it would be wholly improper 
to give them to the same sinner, while unconvinced and insensi- 
ble. Benefits are wisely conferred on those, who are fitted 
thoroughly to understand, feel, and acknowledge them; and un- 
wisely on those, who are not; whose views are obscure, whose 
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feelings are blunt, and whose acknowledgments, if made at all, 
are wrung from them by the hard hand of necessity. In the for- 
mer case, the benefits may be said to be laid out well; in the lat- 
ter, to little or no purpose. 

‘These observations may possibly throw some e light on a subject, 
which, hitherto, has been almost merely a topic of debate among 
theologians. This is, the true nature, and efficacy, of the prayers 
of such persons, as are under conviction of sin. Some divines have 
strongly encouraged, and others utterly discouraged, convinced 
sinners from praying. Those of the latter class, founding their 
opinions on the declaration, that the prayers of the wicked are an 
abomination to the Lord, observe, that the prayers of convinced 
sinners cannot be acceptable to God; that they cannot reason- 
ably be expected to be either heard, or answered: and that, 
therefore, it is unjustifiable to advise such sinners, or any sin- 
ners whatever, to pray at all. 

‘This subject will hereafter naturally offer itself for discussion. 
I shall now consider it only so far as my present purpose demands. 
According to the opinion, which I have recited, no man can, with 
any propriety, pray for his regeneration. The sinner cannot 
‘pray for it, because his prayers are sinful and abominable. The 
saint cannot pray for it, with propriety, because he is already re- 
generated, and cannot possibly either need, or receive, it. Thus 
the greatest blessing ever given to man, and that on which all other 
blessings depend, cannot be prayed for by him who receives it ; 
and stands, therefore, on a ground totally diverse from that, on 
which all other blessings rest; viz. on sucha ground, that a man 
can never ask it for himself. 

The prayers of convinced sinners, it is said, are insincere, and 
therefore abominable to God. In answer to this objection I ob- 
serve, that a sinner, whether convinced or not, may undoubted- 
ly pray with insincerity, in all instances ; but there is no invincible 
necessity, that his prayers should always be insincere, notwith- 
standing he isa sinner. A sinner may, from a sense of his dan- 
ger and misery, pray as sincerely to be saved from that danger 
and misery, as a saint. His disposition, I acknowledge, is still 
sinful; and his prayers are wholly destitute of moral goodness. 
But the mere wish to be saved from suffering is neither sinful, 
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nor holy. On the contrary it is merely the instinctive desire of 
every per cipient being; without which he would cease to be a 
percipient being. ‘That there is any thing hateful to God in this 
wish, whether expressed in prayer, or not, [ cannot perceive, nor 
do I find it declared either by Reason, or Revelation. It may, 
indeed, be united with other desires, and those either virtuous or 
sinful; according to the prevailing character of the mind, in 
which it exists ; and the whole-state of the mind may beaccordingly _ 
denominated virtcibue, or sinful. Still this desire is neither morally _ 
good, nor morally evil; and, therefore, neither pe. nor dis- 
pleasing, as such, in thie sight of God. 

‘That God pities sinners, as mere sufferers, will not be doubt- 
ed: otherwise he would not have sent his Son, to redeem them 
from sin, and misery. That he pities them more, when strongly 
affected with a sense of their guilt, and misery, than when at ease 


concerning hoth, will, I think, be readily believed. The sinner 


is certainly not less an object of compassion, but much more, 
when feeling the evils, in which he is involved ; and I can see no 
reason, why he may not be more an object of divine compassion, 
on that account, as wellas of ours. The cries of the sinner for 
mercy are not, therefore, in themselves sinful; and there is no- 
thing to make the sinner less, but much, aparently, to make him 
more, an object of the divine pity. a ell 

As the sinner knows, that regeneration is the only possible mean 
of escape, and safety ; so he may, and plainly will, feel, in the same 
degree, the necessity of regeneration to him, as of safety. For 
regeneration, then, he will cry with the same ardour, and the 
same freedom from sinfulness in this prayer, considered by itself, 
_ as for salvation, or deliverance from suffering. 

That the prayers of unregenerate men are not virtuous must 
undoubtedly be admitted: for nothing can be virtuous, which 
does not proceed from a heart, good in the Evangelical sense. 
That they are sinful, so far as they are of a moral nature, must - 
also be admitted, at least by me. The declaration of Solomon, 
that the prayers of the wicked are an abomination, appears to me, 
together with others of the like import, to be a description of the 
prayers of wicked men, as they are in their general nature ; and not 
os themere cries of a suffering creature for mercy. In these, con- 
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sidered by themselves, I see nothin y of a sinful nature. They 
are not indeed objects of the divine Complacency ; and the sinner, 
who offers them, is clearly an object of the divine anger. But 
I see no evidence, that the prayers of such a sinner may not be ob- 
jects of the divine Benevolence, and regarded by the Infinite Mind 
with compassion. To that conyassion only are they addressed. 
The cries ofa profligate vagrant in distress render him more pro- 
perly, and more intensely, an object of compassion, and more 
especially entitled to relief, although he is still profligate, from a 
good man, than he would be, were he to continue insensible and 
hardened under his sufferings, and thus utterly unfitted to have 
any proper views of his need of relief, or the kindness of his be- 
nefactor in furnishing it. I see no reason, why God may not re- 
gard suffering sinners in a similar manner. That he does, in 
fact, thus regard them is, I think, unanswerably evident: Rege- 
neration, regularly following such prayers, and being regularly 
communicated to the subjects of them, in the course of God's 
Providence, whenever it exists at all. That this is ordinarily, 
nay, that it is almost always, the fact, cannot, | think, be ques- 
tioned. All sinners under conviction pray; and of such sinners 
all converts are made. ‘To convinced sinners, crying to God for 
mercy, Regeneration is communicated by the Spirit of God; and 
we are not, | think, warranted to conclude, that it is given to any 
others. As, then, the whole number of regenerated persons ts 
formed of those, who have been convinced of sin, and who have 
been diligently employed in prayer, while under conviction; it 
is plain, that their prayers are not abominable, in such a sense, 
as to prevent the blessing, prayed for, from descending upon 
them; and therefore, not in such a sense, as rationally to dis- 
courage them from praying. 

The prayer of the Publican is, in my view, 2 clear and strong 
illustration of the justice of these remarks. There is no proof, 
nor in my Opinion any reason to believe, that this man was rege- 
nerated. On the contrary, he declares himself, in his prayer to 
God, to be a sinner. As this declaration is put into his mouth 
by our Saviour; it must, I think, be considered not only asa 
sincere declaration, but a correct one; expressing with exact- 
ness the precise truth. He was, also, a conyinced sinner ; as is 
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evident from his own words, and from the whole tenour of the pa-’ 
rable. Yethe was justified rather than the Pharisee. The Phari- 
see came before God with a false account of himself; with a lofty 
spirit of self-righteousness ; and with an unwarrantable contempt 
for other men; particularly for the publican. The Publican 
came with a strong and full conviction of his sin, and his supreme 
need of deliverance. With these views, confessing himself to be 
a sinner merely, he earnestly besought God to have mercy on 
him. His sense of his character was plainly just ; and his pray- 
er, being the result of his feelings, was of course sincere. Thus 
far I consider him as justified, and no farther. If he was rege- 
nerated in consequence of his prayer, and justified in the Evan- 
gelical sense; the parable becomes completely decisive to my 
purpose; and furnishes all the encouragement to convinced. sin- 
ners to pray, which can be asked. But this I will not at present 
insist on; because it is not expressly declared; although, in my 
own view, it is fairly and rationally inferred from the strain of | 
‘the parable. . | 

These observations | have made at the present time, because 
the subject could scarcely fail of occurring to your minds; and 
because difficulties could scarcely fail of attending it, in the view 
of some persons at least, which it must be desirable to remove. 
Allow me, however, to observe, that divines, so far as ] may be 
permitted to judge, have insisted on the metaphysical nature of 
this and several other subjects in such a manner, as rather to 
perplex, than to instruct, those who have heard them. To un- 
fold, or to limit, exactly, the agency of moral beings seems to be 
a task, imperfectly suited to such minds as ours. What the 
Scriptures have said concerning this subject we know ; so far as 
we understand their meaning. We also know whatever is clear- 
ly taught us by Experience. Beyond this our investigations seem 
not to have proceeded very far: and almost all the conclusions, 
derived from reasonings @ priori, have failed of satisfying reso 
not originally biassed in their favour. 

From this digression, which I hope has not been wholly with 
out use, I now return to the general subject. oat 

When the sinner has come to this state of discernment and 
feeling, in which his character, danger, and necessity of deliver- 
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ance, are thus realized; and has thus cast himself, as a mere sup- 
pliant for mercy, at the footstool of divine grace. God, as has 
been already observed, gives him a new and virtuous disposition ; 
styled in the Scriptures a new heart; a right spirit; an honest 
and good heart; the good treasure of a good heart ; and by seve- 
ral other names, of like import. That Act of the Spirit of God, 
by which this disposition is communicated ; that is, the act of 
regenerating man, and the Disposition itself which is communi- 
cated, I cannot be expected to describe. Neither of these things 
ean, in the abstract, be known, or even contemplated, by such 
minds as ours. Nota single idea would ever be formed concern- 
ing the nature, or existence, of either, were they not discovered 
by their effects ; or, as they are called in the Gospel, their frutts. 
It may, however, be useful to repeat, that what I intend by this 
disposition is the cause, which in the mind of man produces all vir- 
tuous affections and volitions ; the state,in which the mind is unt- 
versally possessed of a tendency io the Evangelical character, or 
the tendency, itself, of the mind towards all that, which in the cha- 
racter is morally excellent. The existence of this disposition is 
proved by its effects; andin these only can it be seen. As these 
are new, and before unknown; it follows irresistibly, that the 
cause is equally new. This is, also, abundantly taught by the 
Scriptures ; in which the disposition itself is called a new heart ; 
the man, who becomes a subject of it, a new creature; and the 
life, proceeding from it, newness of life. 

The first great effect of this disposition is the exercise of faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘The convinced sinner, as I have repeat- 
edly observed, deeply feels his own utter inability to atone for 
his sins; to satisfy the demands of the divine law; and to recon- 
cile himself to God. 

All this, however, Christ informs him in the Gospel, he is able, 
willing, and faithful, to do forhim. In this situation, the sinner, 
for the first time, confides in these declarations of the Redeemer ; 
and in that Moral Character, which furnishes the evidence of 
their truth. The scheme of saving himself, either wholly or par- 
tially, he has now given up; and is satisfied, and delighted, to 
be saved by Christ alone. His self-righteousness, so dear and 
delightful to him before. he now discerns to be nothing, but gross 
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spiritual pride; and so far from being praise-worthy, as to be 


the foundation of nothing, but guilt, and shame. Now he quits 


all designs of exalting, and gratifying, himself in this work ; and 
becomes highly pleased with exalting Christ by chebertilis ren- 


dering to him all the honour of his salvation. With these emo- 
tions, he receives Christ with all the heart ; and confides in Mim 


qror acceptance with God, as the only, anit at the same time the 


most desirable, Atonement for sin. Now, if he could save him- 
self, he would not choose to be thus saved; but sees a beauty 
and glory in the salvation of sinners by Christ, with which his 
heart wholly accords, and with which his soul is exceedingly de- 
lighted. He surrenders himself, therefore, into the hands of this 
divine Redeemer, confidegtially, to be his here and ior ever; to 


‘be governed by his choicé, and to do all his pleasure. 


The next effect of this disposition is that, which in the Scrip- 
tures is called Repentance unto life ; and in theological discourses, 
Evangelical Repentance. : 

It has been already observed, that the convinced sinner is, of 
course, deeply affected with a realizing sense of his sins, as be- 
ing guilty, deserving the wrath of God, and the sources of ruin to 
himself. After he is regenerated, he, for the first time, begins to 
hate his sins, as odious in their very nature; as injurious to God, 
his fellow-creatures, and himself; and to loathe himself, as a 
sinner. Now, for the first time, he begins to feel, that he has 
been an ungrateful, impious, and rebellious wretch ; opposed in 
heart, and life, to the government of his Maker; a nuisance to 
his fellow-creatures ; and an enemy to himself. His character 
he perceives to be deeply debased; and himself to be unworthy 
of the least of all the mercies, bestowed on him by his divine 
Benefactor. With all this is also united a strong sense of the 
odiousness, and danger, of every future sin; a sense, which is 
continued through life. 

All these things, also, he spontaneously, and ingenuously con- 
fesses before God. Him he has injured above all other beings ; 
and to him he wishes, especially, to make whatever satisfaction 
is in his power. Willingly, therefore, he humbles himself before 
bis Maker in dust and ashes; and henceforth assumes lowliness 
of mind, as his own most becoming and favourite character. 
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The disobedience, which he thus hates and loathes, he neces- 
sarily wishes, and labours to avoid. The obedience, which he 
heretofore loathed, he spontaneously assumes, in a manner not 
less necessary, as his own future character. Unwilling now to 
wound himself, to injure his fellow-men, and to dishonour God, 
by the indulgence of his former guilty inclinations, he resolves, 
henceforth, to do that, and that only, which will glorify his Ma-_ 
ker, promote the happiness of his fellow-creatures, and profit his 
own soul. To this great work, the end of all others, he conse- 
crates himself with sincerity, zeal, and fixed determination. 

The next fruit of this disposition is Love to God. When the 
soul is regenerated, it begins to behold its Maker’s character with 
new optics; and therefore perceives the character itself to be 
new, so far as its own views are concerned. It is now seen to be 
formed of such attributes, as wholly deserve, and most reasonably — 
- claim, the supreme love of every intelligent being. God becomes 
to the renewed man, a welcome object of his daily thoughts and 
meditations: an object, great and awful indeed ; but also lovely 
and delightful. These two great parts of the divine character, 
being generally united in the view of the mind, produce in it that 
regard to God, compounded of fear and love, which is commonly 
named Reverence ; the affection, in which love is more frequent- 
ly exercised, than by itself. In the same mind, also, the sight of 
his wonderful works, and more wonderful agency, produces Ad- 
miration ; a sense of his excellence, Complacency ; and the re- 
ception of his blessings, Gratitude ; and with these are insepara- 
bly united all the other affections of piety; Dependence, Confi- 
dence, Resignation, Hope, and Joy. Of these, some prevail at one 
time, and some at another; but all are inwrought into the very 
character of the soul, as primary parts of its moral nature. 

These three exercises constitute what in the Scriptures is called 
Conversion, or Turning from sin to God. 

The next fruit of this disposition is Love to Mankind. Evange- 
lical Love to our Neighbour ; that is, to all mankind, whether 
friends or enemies, is a characteristic of the renewed mind, as 
really new, and really unexperienced before its renovation, as 
Repentance or Faith. Whatever love it exercised to others, ante-- 
cedently to this period, was either selfish or merely instinctive ; 
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in the former case sinful; in the latter possessed of no moral cha~ 
racter, any more than the affection of brutes to their offspring. 
Now, the love, which it exercises, is impartial, generous, and no- 
ble. Under its influence, the renewed man does that which is 
good, just, and sincere, because it is so; and because God has 
required these things in his law; and not from a regard to repu- 
tation, or convenience. Now he finds the promotion of happi- 
ness to be desirable and delightful in itself, and independently of 
a separate reward, to be done for its own sake, and not merely 
as it is done by publicans and sinners. The great question now 
becomes how, when, and where, good can be done; and not 
what he shall gain by doing it. Now, also, he chooses to do 
good by rule, and from a spirit of obedience to the rightful Law- 
giver, and all-wise Director; and thus makes it the purpose of 
his life. Now finally, he does good conscientiously, with con- 
trivance and design; not accidentally, loosely, andrarely. To- 
wards Christians this love assumes a peculiar character; being 
made up of two great and distinguished exercises ; the general Be- 
nevolence, exercised toward them in common with all men, and that 
peculiar delight m their virtuous character, commonly called Com- 
placency, and in the Gospel, Brotherly Love. This is the object 
of the New Commandment, given by Christ in the Gospel; and 
made the touch-stone, by sehiol they are proved to be his dis- 
ciples. 

Of all these exercises of the mind it is te be observed, that 
they are active exertions, directed invariably, and alway, toward 
the promotion of real good ; the spring of all excellent conduct with- 
in, and without, the soul. Itis not to be understood, that they exist, 
and act, in such a separate manner as to be distinguishable, as to 
the times, and modes, of their existence, or operations; nor that 
they actually take place in that order, in which they have now 
been mentioned. Of this subject the Scriptures give us no distinct 
account; and happily, as, indeed, might fairly be concluded from 
their silence, it is of no serious importance to us. All, which is 
really necessary, is that they exist, and increase, in such a man- 
ner, as is best in the sight of God. 

As the regenerated man discerns his own unceasing need of 
divine assistance, and his general propensity to stop, and back- 
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slide, in his religious course ; he will necessarily, and instinctive- 
ly, look to God for assistance, strength, and success. Prayer will 
be the breath, by which he willlive, and grow, and thrive. The 
closet, the family, and the Church, will alternately be the scenes 
of his public and private devotions; the places where he will 
find hope, and peace, and joy; and where he wil! advance in al} 
Evangelical attainments. To the Scriptures, also, will he betake 
himself for the same aid. In them he finds God speaking to him; 
and declaring the very things, which are necessary to enlighten 
his understanding, and to amend his heart. To the Scriptures, 
therefore, he will continually resort ; and will make them the ob- 
ject of his investigation, and reflection, at all convenient sea- 
sons. Nor will he be less employed in exploring the recesses of 
his own heart; that he may learn, as far as may be, the moral 
state of his mind; his sins and dangers, the improvements which 
he has made in holiness, and the means of future safety. 

. In the like manner will the renewed Mind solicit, and lay hold 
on, the company, conversation, and friendship, of good men. Their 
views of the Scriptures, of the danger of sin and temptation, and 
of the excellency and safety of holiness; their own affections 
and conduct ; their example and prayers ; their sympathy, com- 
munion, and encouragement; will prove ever-flowing springs of 
spiritual life and consolation. These are its own companions 
in the path of life ; the disciples of its own Saviour; the children 
of its own heavenly Father. Allits interests are theirs. One com- 
mon Cause unites, one common family embraces, one common spirit 
quickens, and one God, the Father, the Redeemer, and the Sanc- 
tifier of all, loves, purifies, conducts, supports, and brings to his 
own house, both the regenerated man, and his fellow-christians. 
In them, therefore, he finds an interest, a friendship, a kindred 
character of soul, which binds him to them with an indissoluble 
attachment. With peculiar satisfaction he enjoys their compa- 
ny here; and with delightful hope anticipates their endless socie- 
ty hereafter. 

Thus have I endeavoured summarily to explain the Work of 
Regeneration ; and to describe those immediate fruits of it, by 
means of which alone it is discernible by man. As these ap- 
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parently co-exist with the work itself; I have, in general lan- 
guage, called them, its Attendants. The name, I confess, is 
not metaphysically exact; nor will I insist on the entire proprie- 
ty of adopting it. Yet as it naturally coincides with the views, 
formed on this subject by the mind in which it exists, it seems 
sufficiently descriptive of what was intended, for my purpose. 


SERMON LXXVII. 


REGENERATION. 
ITS ATTENDANTS. 


FAITH. REPENTANCE. 


MATTHEW Xxvil. 3—5. 
f 
Then Judas who had betrayed him, when he saw that he was con- 
demned, repented himself, and brought again the thirty pieces 
of silver to the chief priests and elders; Saying, I have sinned 
in that I have betruyed the innocent blood. And they said, what 
is that to us? see thou to that; And he cast down the pieces of 
silver in the temple and departed and went and hanged himself. 


Iw my last discourse, I gave an account of the work of Regene- 
ration; and, particularly, of its immediate Effects on the mind; 
which, because they apparently co-exist with it, I styled its At- 
tendants. Of these I particularly mentioned Faith in Christ, Re- 
pentance, Love to God, and Love to mankind. All these exer- 
cises of the renewed mind are of such importance in the Scriptu- 
ral scheme, as to demand a distinct and particular consideration. 

Faith, the first of them in the order which I have adopted, has 
heretofore been largely examined. In so complex a science, as 
that of Theology, it is impossible not to anticipate particular sub- 
jects of discourse; because among several things which are col- 
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iateral and not regularly successive, and which are also various- 
ly connected, it becomes almost necessary to select, for reasons 
irresistibly occurring, some one out of the several connections, 
which will prove in a measure injurious to the consideration of 
others. On some accounts, the natural order would have induc- 
ed me to discuss the subject of Faith in this place ; on others, it 
seemed desirable to give it an earlierexamination. As the mind 
can very easily transfer it to that period, at which, in the order 
of time, it begins to exist; the disadvantage will be immaterial, 
should it upon the whole be thought a disadvantage. 

The next subject of consideration is Repentance unto life ; 
usually called Evangelical Repentance. 

In the text we are informed, that Judas, after he had betrayed 
Christ, seeing that he was condemned, repented himself. It is 
therefore certain, that Judas was in some sense a penitent; yet 
it is equally certain, that his repentance was not genuine; or, in 
other words, was not the Repentance, which is required by the 
Gospel. As one of the most useful methods of distinguishing 
that which is genuine, from that which is spurious, is to compare 
them ; I shall, in the discussion of this subject, 

J. Examine the Repentance of Judas ; and, m0 

Il. The Nature of True Repentance. 

Concerning the Repentance of Judas, I observe, 

Ist. That it was real. 

That Judas actually felt, and did in no sense counterfeit, the 
sorrow, which he professed, for his treachery, and its conse- 
quences, is evident beyond a possible doubt : its existence being 
evinced by the highest of all proofs ; its influence on his conduct. 
False Repentance, therefore, by which I mean all that, which is 
not Evangelical, has a real, and not merely a pretended, exis- 
tence. Of course, it is not in this respect, at all distinguished 
from the Repentance of the Gospel. 

Qdly. It was deep and cistressing. 

This, also, is equally evinced in the same manner. No per- 
son, who was present to hear what Judas said, and to see the 
things which he did, could entertain a doubt, that he was ex- 
ceedingly distressed by the remembrance of what he had done. 
False Repentance may not only be real, but deeply distressing : 
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and cannot by this circumstance be distinguished from that, which 
is genuine. 

3dly. [was attended by a strong and full Conviction of his guilt. 

This is, also, amply declared, both in his words, and in his ac- 
tions; so as not to admit even of a question. False Repentance, 
therefore, cannot be distinguished from the true by this circum- 
stance. . , 

4thly. It was followed by a frank confession of his guilt. I have 
sinned, said this miserable man, in that I have betrayed the inno- 
cent blood. This confession he made before those, to whom we 
should naturally expect him last to make it; viz. the very per- 
sons, who had hired him to sin. It was also a confession, ex- 
torted from him by a sense of his guilt alone, and not by any hu- 
man persuasion, art, or violence. It was sincere: being not 
only really, but intentionally, true: a frank declaration both of 
his views, and of his conduct. Such a confession is, therefore, 
no decisive proof, that Repentance is genuine. 

Sthly. Jt was also followed, so far as was now possible, by a de- 
parture from his former conduct. 

Whatever motives, of a different kind, prompted Judas to his 
treachery, it is plain, Covetousness had its share of influence. 
The attainment of money, he himself informs us, was an object, 
primarily in his view. What will ye give me, said he to the 
chief priests; and Iwill deliver him unto you. ~The sum, which 
_ they offered, was indeed very small: still, it plainly operated 
with. commanding force upon his mind. Nor need we wonder, 
that he, who, when he kept the bag, which contained the little 
means of subsistence, on which, when not supported by hospitali- 
ty, Christ and his Apostles lived, could from time to time basely 
plunder so small a part of it, as not to be detected by his com- 
panions, should be induced to undertake a very base employment 
for thirty pieces of silver. But on the present occasion, cove- 
tous as he habitually was at all former times, he voluntarily re- 
turned the money, which he had received, to the chief priests ; 
and, in the anguish of his heart, overcame, for a season, this rul- 
ingepropensity.. Beyond this, he was desirous to do justice to 
the character of Christ. J have sinned, said he. in that I have be- 
trayed the innocent blood. 
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6thly. It was followed by the voluntary infliction of great evils 
upon himself. 

Beside the voluntary surrender of the money, which, if we may 
judge from what the attainment of it cost him, must have been 
given up with great difficulty, he went immediately away, and 
put ‘a violent end to his own life: thus choosing to encounter the 
greatest evil, which can be suffered in the present life, rather 
than endure the anguish of heart, produced by the dreadful sin, 
of which he had been guilty in betraying his Lord. 

From this melancholy fact it is clearly evident, that no volun- 
tary penance furnishes the least proof, that the repentance, which 
occasioned it, was genuine. We may give all our goods to feed 
the poor ; nay, we may give our bodies to be burned; and yet it 
may profit us nothing. 

From these observations it is unanswerably sides that a false 
Repentance may wear many appearances of the true; that it 
may in many respects be followed by the same, or similar, con- 
duct; and that it may, on the whole, go very far in its resem- 
Tiche and still not be E angelical. 

In per circumstances, the false penitent may exhibit, still 
further, such resemblances in his character. Thus Saul, when 
he pursued David to the cave of Engedi; and David, by cutting 
off the skirt of his robe while he slept, had proved to him, that he 
had spared his life, when it was in his power to have killed him; 
was strongly affected by a sense of David’s superior righteous- 
‘ness, and benevolence ; and exhibited a deep conviction of his own 
inhumanity, and injustice. Nor was he, ina small degree, grate- 
ful to David for preserving his life, when so entirely in David’s 
power. In the indulgence of this emotion, he prayed, and so far 
as we can judge, wished, fora blessing upon David. From this 
example it is evident, that, under clear and strong views of sin, 
persons may exercise a species of Repentance, in which all these | 
emotions shall exist together with all the conduct, naturally 
springing from them; and yet their repentance not be that of the 
Gospel. 

In proportion as any ‘counterfeit, approximates towards that, 
which it is designed to resemble, is the importance of the discri- 
mination, by which its real nature is to be distinguished. Since 
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False Repentance, therefore, can in so many particulars approach 
towards the true; itis indispensably necessary to examine them 
both, in such a manner, as to acquire distinct apprehensions con- 
cerning their different natures. ‘T’o complete this design, I now 
proceed, | a | 

II. To examine the nature of True Repentance. 

Of this important Evangelical subject, it soe be observed, that 
it includes, 

Ist. Just views of Sin. 

Fools, or wicked men make a mock at sin; that is, they re- 
gard it as a thing, destitute of any real importance; as a trifle, 
about which they have no reason to be seriously concerned; as 
an object of sport and diversion, rather than of solemn, or even 
of sober, thought. To these views of sin the convinced sinner, 
so long as his convictions continue, has bidden a final farewell. 
To his eye sin appears as a great and terrible evil, fraught with 
consequences of the most dreadful nature. But even his views 
are principally generated by an alarming sense of its dangerous 
consequences, rather than by any just emotions arising from its 
nature. The views, formed by the penitent, differ from both 
these. While he realizes all the apprehensions of the convinc- 
ed sinner, he adds to them, also, a new and peculiar sense of the 
importance of sin, as an evil initself. To him it appears as a 
great evil, primarily, as it respects God. The character of God 
is, in his view, so great and so good, and his commands are so 
reasonable, that obedience to him appears supremely excellent 
and desirable, and disobedience supremely undesirable and un- 
worthy. Both are estimated by his eye with a steady reference 
to the glorious character of the Creator ; the excellence and im- 
portance of the law, by which he governs the universe ; the auspi- 
cious efficacy of obedience to it; and the malignant influence of 
disobedience on the character and happiness of intelligent be- 
ings. Wherever God is concerned, all regard to creatures must 
be secondary, and comparatively unimportant. But, when we 
consider the number of intelligent creatures ; the dignified nature 
of their faculties ; the importance of their actions in producing hap- 
piness or misery ; and their capacity of enjoying happiness, or suf- 
fering misery, throughout eternity ; their combined interests be- 
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come an object, toa created eye literally immense. The interest 
of one immortal mind, and the virtue of that mind, living and operat- 
ing throughout endless ages, severally transcend all finite estima- 
tion. Of this virtue, and these interests, sin is the absolute de- 
struction. It will, therefore, necessarily seem to the penitent an | 
evil, which cannot be measured. 

As his own interests and virtue are concerned, he will feel this 
subject in a peculiar manner. These he naturally realizes in @ 
stronger degree, than he can realize the same things, as belonging 
to others. Particularly, he will be deeply affected by a con- 
sciousness of that debasement, which sin’ had produced in his 
character. He will feel himself brought low; degraded beneath 
the proper level of a rational being; lost to all useful and ho- 
nourable purposes ; and active only to such, as are unworthy and 
mischievous, Of course, he regards himself as having been a 
nuisance to the universe; and therefore justly loathsome in the 
sight of God, and contemptible in that of all virtuous beings. 
Of necessity, therefore, he will be odious and contemptible in his _ 
own sight. 

To atone for an evil of such vast moment will appear to him 
utterly beyond his power. [twill seem plainly impossible to 
him to repair, in any manner, the injury which he has done to 
God; the dishonour, which he has cast upon his law; and 
the injustice, which he has been guilty of to the universe. That 
this should be done will appear to him indispensable, in order to 
his acceptance with God. The condescension of God, therefore, 
in providing, and the benevolence of Christ in accomplishing, 
such an atonement, will seem to him vast, wonderful, and emi- 
nently divine. 

Qdly. True Repentance involves in it Hatred of sin. 

Under the influence of Conviction, every sinner hates sin, in 
this sense; that he regards it as the cause of future punishment ; 
that is, he dreads the suffering, and hates the cause of it,as such; 
and under the influence of this feeling he will usually abstain 
from many, perhaps most, overt acts of transgression. But the 
penitent hates sin in its very nature. He does not merely dread 
the punishment, but the sin, independently of the punishment: 
so that, were there no punishment to follow, he would still care- 
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fully avoid the sin. Jnits own nature it is loathsome to his taste : 
just as certain kinds of food are disgusting to a particular taste ; 
and are avoided, not because they are supposed to be injurious 
to the health, but merely because they are disgusting. 

It ought, perhaps, here to be observed, to prevent perplexity 
in the minds of those who hear me, that I do not intend to repre- 
sent the penitent as hating or loathing those kinds of enjoyment, 
which in their nature may be lawful, and are sinful only by some 
attendant circumstances, with which they are at times enjoyed; 
nor to represent him as hating the objects, whence such enjoyment 
is derived. Objects, of this kind, and the enjoyments springing 
from them, are made agreeable to our nature by the Creator him- 
self; are equally pleasing to the penitent and impenitent; and 
are in themselves lawful, when existing in the proper degrees, 
and in the proper circumstances. Food and wine are both means 
of pleasure, which may be lawfully enjoyed; but they are also 
the means of gluttony and drunkenness. The penitent hates the 
gluttony and drunkenness; but he does not, therefore, hate the 
food and the wine, nor the pleasure which they communicate, 
when lawfully enjoyed. Nor has God required this at his hands. 
If, indeed, he has found them to be dangerous to him, as tempta- 
tions to inordinate and sinful indulgence; he will dread, and 
watch, and, as the case may be, shun them on this account. Yet 
the pleasure, which they communicate when lawfully enjoyed, 
neither is, nor is required to be, the object of his hatred. The 
sin, committed in an inordinate, or otherwise unlawful, use of the 
object, will be hated by the penitent; and not the object itself. 

I have mentioned, under the preceding head, that sin will be 
viewed by the penitent as being primarily evil, because it is an 
injury done to God. This consideration will peculiarly awaken 
his hatred of sin. An injury, done to a Being so great and glo- 
rious, will appear to him pre-eminently unreasonable and ill-de- 
serving. He will remember with peculiar solemnity, and lively 
affection, that this glorious Being has forbidden sin in every 
form and degree; and that every transgression is, therefore, an 
open, as well as causeless, affront to his infinite authority. Nor 
will he. fail to recollect, that the same exalted Being is his own 
supreme Benefactor; and that every blessing, which he has re- 
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ceived, has come down from the Father of lights. With this great 
consideration in view, he will be deeply pained by a sense of 
the ingratitude, exercised towards his Creator in every trans- 
gression. 

Nor will he be less deeply affected, when he remembers, that 
sin alone occasioned all the sufferings of the Redeemer. ‘That 
so glorious and excellent a person, as Christ, should suffer at all 
and especially in so dreadful a manner, every penitent will feel 
to be of all things the most undesirable, and the most to be re- 
--gretted. How evil, then, in its nature, must be the cause of 
these sufferings ; ; and how distressing to know, that in this evil 
his own sins have their share! ' ae 

Besides, all his own sins have been committed in a fall view 
of these sufferings, with an ample knowledge of their greatness, 
and intensity, together with a complete aisbinet> of Christ’s ex- 
cellence in consenting thus to suffer, and amid the very sound of 
those offers of mercy, which Christ proclaimed through the ago- 
nies of thecross. By these considerations the penitent will feel 
his own unworthiness, particularly his ingratitude, mightily en- 
hanced ; and will abhor himself, renenting in dust and ashes. 

Nor will the mischiefs, occasioned by sin to his fellow-crea- 
tures, fail to increase , mightily, his hatred of this dreadful evil. 
All the sufferings, found throughout this great world, will be 
easily seen by him to have sprung from this cause only; and a 
great part of them to be its immediate effects. These, being its 
proper fruits, exhibit in the clearest and most forcible manner 
the nature of the tree. In deceit, fraud, contention, cruelty, op- 
pression, and bloodshed, he will see portrayed in living colours 
the detestable nature of the spirit, which gives them birth. | But 
this is not all. A much more important consideration will every 
where present itself to his view; and much more powerfully af- 
fect his heart. All his fellow-men are immortal; and are capa-— 
ble of endless happiness, or endless suffering. Nay, it will be 
the actual lot of every one of them to be happy, or miserable, for 
ever. Viewed in this light, their interests become infinitely va- 
‘uable. Sin, the cause of all their future, as well as present, mi- 
sery, is thus invested with an importance, which to the eye of the — 
penitent hecomes literally immense. With deep concern and 
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amazement he will behold a vast multitude of rational beings, 
bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh, corrupted by this moral pol- 
lution in such a manner, as to render them incapable of happi- 
ness; and to sucha degree, as to render it wholly improper for 
God to make them happy. Beyond this, he will see them not 
only cast off for ever by God, as wholly unfit to be members of 
the kingdom of happiness, and made objects of his wrath and in- 
dignation; but finally ruined, and made for ever wretched, by 
the proper influence of the sin itself. The same malignant effica- 
cy, with which it produces the sufferings of the present world, 
will produce similar sufferings in every other world, where it 
predominates ; greater, always, im proportion to the degree, in 
which it prevails. In the world of perdition, therefore, being 
unmingled and perfect, it will produce finished ruin to all its 
wretched inhabitants. With these views of this mighty evil, he 
will behold it with the deepest loathing and abhorrence. With 
these views he will regard that example, which may tempt others 
to sin, those arguments, which may perplex or bewilder them, 
those doctrines, which may encourage or quiet them in disobe- 
dience, and, generally, all those motives, which may slacken their 
course in the path of virtue, or quicken their progress in iniqui- 
ty, only with alarm and horror. Necessarily, therefore, will he 
refuse toy become the instrument of setting these snares for the 
feet of his fellow-men, and of digging the pit of destruction in 
their way. Anxiously will he watch, and strive, and pray, that 
he may not become the means of leading immortal minds to fina} 
ruin. 

Nor will he fail to be deeply affected with the evils, done by sin 
to himself. This part of the subject he will be able to under- 
stand more clearly, and to realize more strongly, than perhaps 
any other. The debasement of his nature as a rational being, 
mentioned under the former head, will seem to him an evil of no 
secondary magnitude. The complete perversion of his noble 
faculties, the frustration of the end of his existence, the continual 
inroads made upon his peace, the prevention of his usefulness, 
together with his exposure to final perdition, all accomplished 
by this: malignant cause, render it oer and supremely, 
detestable in his sight. 
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At the same time, this hatred will be directed towards sin of 
every kind. The same odious nature is inherent in sins, what- 
ever form they may assume, and in whatever manner they may 
exist; whether they are secret or open; whether they exist in 
thought, ‘word, or action; whether they immediately respect 
God or man, his fellow-men or himself; whether they are repu- 
table or disreputable ; whether phadudlive of gain or followed 
by loss. In every one of these forms they have still the same 
evil, shameful, odious character; and will, therefore, universally 
awaken his hatred. 3 

Finally, he will hate sin in all persons ; in himself, his family, 
his friends, his fellow-christians, his countrymen, and mankind, 
The only difference, here, will be; the nearer it comes home to 
him, he will hate it the more. In his friends and fellow-chris- 
tians, therefore, his family and himself, he will hate it more than 
in others ; especially, as the expressions of his hatred towards 
their sins, and his opposition to his own, may have a peculiar 
efficacy in preventing future transgressions. Nor will the kin- 
dred, or amiableness, of any person prevent him from regard- 
ing his sins with disgust and abhorrence. 

3dly. True Repentance involves in it a sincere Sorrow for sine 

A dutiful child, who has disobeyed his father, feels, after all 
the fears of punishment are over, a sincere regret, because he 
has disobeyed. A good man, when he has done an injury toa 
friend, even when the fact is unknown, and himself is secure 
from all possible detection, laments secretly his unworthy con- 
duct. A penitent feels a similar regret, that he has offended 
God, and injured his fellow-men; not from the apprehension of 
their resentment, or of the anger of God, merely ; but also from 
the sense of the evil which he has done; from a realizing view 
of the unworthiness of which he has been guilty. With this 
view, he will be ever ready tocry out, with St. Paul, O wretched 
man that Iam: who shall deliver me from the body of this death ? 

Athly. True Repentance will prompt the subject of at freely to 
confess his sins before God. 

Confession is the first, the proper, the natural, language of 
Repentance. In this manner Job confessed, when God, appear- 
ing to him with divine glory, discovered to him the corruption 
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of his heart, and the guiltiness of his life. J have heard of thee 
by the hearing of the ear; but now mine eye seeth thee. Where- 
fore 1 abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes. In the same 
manner David, also, confessed: I acknowledge my transgression, 
and my sin is ever before thee. Thus, also, Nehemiah and his 
companions, the captives who had returned from Babylon, spent 
one fourth part of the day of their public humiliation in confess- 
ing their sins; and said, Thou art just in all that is brought upon 
us: for thou hast done right ; but we have done wickedly. Thus 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah are extensively occupied in this em- 
ployment. Thus Daniel in strong terms, declared to God the 
sins of himself and his people. Thus, finally, have all sincere 
penitents done in every age, and in every country. The heart, 
in the clear view of its sins, in the strong apprehension of the 
wrongs, which it has done to God, and to mankind, is full, and 
overflows; and out of its abundance the mouth is compelled to 
speak. Besides, confession is the first attempt towards making 
amends for the injury; and the penitent is ready to adopt every 
measure, which may, in his view, contribute to the accomplish- 
ment of an end, believed to be so important, and relished as se 
desirable. 

5thly. True Repentance is followed by Reformation. 

_ Every penitent will, like Elihu, pronounce concerning himself, 
as well as concerning others, Surely it is meet to be said unto God, 
I have borne chastisement ; I will not offend any more. That, 
which I see not, teach thou me; if Ihave done iniquity, I will do 
no more. — 

_ Amendment is the End of all Repentance: and this involves 
the two-fold office of forsaking sin, and practising holiness. It 
will easily be believed, that he, who hates and mourns for his 
sins, must, under the influence-of this disposition, regard the fu- 
ture commission of them with dread, and proceed to it only un- 
der the influence of frailty, the occasional predominance of lust, 
or the powerful influence of external temptations. To forsake it 
will also be believed to be a commanding object of his designs, 
and efforts. With this object is intimately connected’ a fixed, 
and universal, determination faithfully to practise future Obedi- 
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ence. ‘This is the sum of the divine pleasure concerning his. re- 
maining life; the substance of all the precepts, contained in the 
law of that glorious Being, to have offended whom excites his 
deepest sorrow, and to please whom is now the object of his 

most earnest desire. A general reformation of life will, there- 

fore, be the only conduct, originated by the present temper of 
his heart. Against sin, against all sin, he will set his face as a 
flint. His passions, henceforth, will be subordinated to his con- 

science ; and his conscience enlightened and directed by the 

Scriptures of Truth. - Every lust he will labour to subdue, every 

‘enemy to overcome, and every temptation to resist or escape. 

More and more, continually, will this be the purpose, and em- 

ployment, of his life. With i increasing resolution he will go from 

strength to strength; improve in holiness, as he increases in 

years ; and become, from time to time, more and more mee? to 

be a partaker with the Saints in light, in their communion and 

their joys. 


REMARKS. 


ist. From these observations we learn, that a Repentance may 
exist, and go far, and yet not be Evangelical. 

From the account, already given of the repentance experi- 
enced by Judas it is plain, that he entertained such views, and felt . 
such emotions, as are also felt by true penitents. There is no- 
thing in the nature of the case, which hinders all these, and 
others like them, from being experienced by any false penitent. 
From this fact it is clear, that False repentance may be easily 
mistaken for the True; and equally clear, that a careful discrimi- 
nation Is indispensably necessary to distinguish them from each 
other. | Otherwise, the false penitent may be easily, and, for ought 
that appears, fatally, deceived. If the account, here given of 
Evangelical repentance, be admitted; the distinction between 
this and all counterfeits is clear and decisive. The false peni- 
tent never forms just views of the nature of sin; never hates it, 
as evil done to God and his fellow-creatures ; never, in this view, 
mourns for it; never confesses it Sse aaaaebier and never faith- 


fully forsakes it He, who cannot find these things in’ his heart _ 
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and conduct, may Safely conclude, that his repentance is not that 
of the Gospel: 
2dly. The same observations prove, that Repentance ts a spirit, 
cis according with the real state of things. 
The penitent is really, as he pronounces himself to be, a sin- 
her; guilty inthe sight of God, and deserving of his wrath. Sin 
is really the great evil, which he feels, and acknowledges, it to 
-be; and is therefore to be hated, lamented, confessed, and for- 
dike; inthe very manner, determined on by himself. His situa- 
tion is in all respects as bad, and his character as unworthy, as 
he supposes them. The views which he entertains of himself, 
therefore, are exactly agreeable to truth; and such as he is 
plainly bound to entertain. All views of himself, and of his con- 
dition, which are discordant with these, would be contrary to 
truth, and a mere mass of falsehood. Of the same nature are 
the affections, involved in Evangelical Repentance. They are 
the very affections, which necessarily arise out of these views ; 
and the only affections, which, in the penitent’s case, correspond 
with truth. Of course, they are plain and indispensable parts of 
his duty. 
3dly. These observations teach us, that Repentance is absolutely 
necessary to salvation. 
Without Repentance, the sinner would still continue to be a 
sinner; an enemy to holiness and to God, to happiness and to 
heaven. If he did not hate sin; it would be ‘physically impossi- 
ble, that he should forsake it; that he should love or practise 
holiness; that he should be cordially reconciled to God; that 
he should relish the happiness of heaven; or that he should de- 
sire, or enjoy, the friendship of virtuous beings. It would be 
impossible, that he should receive Christ as his gaviollie! ; trust in 
his righteousness for acceptance; love his character; or wel- 
come his mediation. Atthe same time, it would be morally im- 
possible, that God should receive, or justify, the sinner; unite 
him to his family; or restore him to his favour. To all these 
things Repentance is plainly, and absolutely indispensable. 
The views, which the penitent entertains of moral subjects, 
and the affections, with which he regards them, prepare him, and 
are indispensably necessary to prepare him, to partake of the 
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favour of God, the employments of holiness, and the blessings of 
Redemption. Evangelical Repentance is the beginning of mo- 
ral health in the soul. At the commencement of its existence, 
the former, evil, morbid principles begin to lose their hold, and 
to have their power diminished. The divine Physician then first 
achieves his victory over the moral diseases, which were before — 
incurable; and the balm of Gilead begins to restore its decayed 
and ruined faculties. From this moment, immortal health, the 
life of Heaven, returns to the languishing mind; health that can- 
not decay, life that cannot terminate: the youth of angels, which 
- cannot grow old, but is formed to increase, and bloom, and flour- 
ish for ever. 


SERMON LXXVIII. 
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a REGENERATION. ; 
" ITS ATTENDANTS. 


LOVE. 


GALATIANS Vv. 22, 
But the fruit of the Spirit ts love. 


Havine considered, in preceding discourses, Faith in Christ, 
and Repentance unto life, the two first of those moral attributes, 
which I called the Attendants of Regeneration ; 1 shall now go on 
ta examine the nature of the third, and fourth, of these attributes ; 
Love to God, and Love to mankind. As both these are only ex- 
ercises of the same disposition, directed towards different ob- 
jects, 1 shall here consider them together; reserving a separate 
discussion of them to a future occasion. St. Paul informs us, 
that Love, viz. the disposition mentioned in the text, is the ful- 
filling of the Law; that is, of the two great commands, Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbour as 
thyself. ‘These commands constitute a primary part of a Theo- 
logical system; and will necessarily become a subject of par- 
ticular investigation in the progress of these discourses. They 
will, therefore, furnish an ample opportunity for the separate 
consideration of these two great exercises of Love. 
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In examining this subject, at the present aulihe is my design, 

1. To exhibit the Nature of this Love ; and, 

Ul. To prove its Existence. 

[. I shall endeavour to exhibit the Motlrs of Evangelical Love. 

Ist. The Love, of the Gospel, is a Delight in happiness: or, in 
other words, Good-will towards percipient beings, as capable a : 
happiness. 

Happiness is the object, ultimately, and alway, aimed at by the 
mind, under the influence of this affection. As percipient beings 
are the only beings capable of happiness, the love of happiness ts, 
of course, the love of percipient beings. Of these, Intelligent be- 
ings are capable of so much greater and more important happt- 
ness, than mere animals, as scarcely to allow of any comparison — 
between them. The love of happiness, therefore, is supremely the 
tove of Intelligent beings. This, accordingly, has been assumed 
as a definition of Love. It is not however metaphysieally cor- 
rect. A righteous, or virtuous, man will, as such, regard the life, 
and of course the happiness universally, of his beast ; and this, 
though a small, cannot,fail to bea real, object of his regard. 

A delight in happiness, metaphysically considered, supposes 
it enjoyed, or already in possession. When it is not enjoyed, 
and yet is supposed to be possible, the same affection becomes, 
and is styled, the Desire of happiness. Whatever we delight in, 
when present and possessed, we desire, when absent, or unpos- 
sessed. The mind under the influence of this affection, there- 
fore, while it rejoices in happiness actually enjoyed, necessarily 
wishes its existence, wherever it is capable of being enjoyed. 

 Qdly. This love of happiness is Universal. 

This proposition follows, unavoidably, from the former. If 
the mind delights in happiness, aS such; it is plain, that this de- 
light will exist, wherever the happiness is found. If it desire 
happiness, as such, this desire will be extended to every case, in 
which it perceives, that happiness may be enjoyed. The delight, 
therefore, will be co-extended with the knowledge, which the mind 
at any given time possesses, of actual enjoyment ; and the desire, 
with its knowledge of possible enjoyment. So far, then, as the 
views of any mind, in which this disposition exists, extend, its 
love of happiness will be universal, 
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— 3dly. This wi of happiness is Just. | 

By this I intend, that the greater happiness, whether actual, or 
possible, wil! be loved more, and the smaller happiness less. 
This, also, is inherent in the very nature of the affection. If the 
mind delight in happiness; it follows, necessarily, that this de- 
light must increase, as the object of it increases. For example; 
if it delight in the happiness of one being, it will equally delight 
in the same happiness of a second; in the same manner in that 
ofa third; of a fourth; a fifth; a chide and so on, in that of any 
given, or supposable, number. Or, stil we suppose one of 
these beings to be happy in any given degree; and that happi- 
ness doubled, tripled, fried ihc or increased in any other de- 

gree ; the delight of such a mind in this object would be increas- 
ed in the same proportion. I do not here intend, that this affec- 
tion will operate with the mathematical exactness, here stated. I 
am well aware, that such minds, as ours, are utterly incapable of 
operating with their affections in this perfect manner. This 
mode of illustration has been here used, for the sake of exhibiting 
the general proposition in a manner clear and decisive ; and, if 
-Tmistake not, it ae evinces the truth of ihe propo- 
sition. Bie Oe 3 
In entire accordance with efi’ dite: we are commanded to 
dove God with all the heart, not only as an object of our Compla- 
eency, but of our Benevolence also. We are not only required te 
approve of his perfect character, but also to delight in his perfect hap- 
pimess, or, aS we more’ usually { term it, blessedness. His perfect 
character is the cause, of which his perfect happiness is the effect. 
The former, it is our duty to regard with supreme complacency ; 
the latter, it is equally our duty to nears with supreme bene- 
volence. ‘ 

No less. accordant with. this dispoaition, also, is the second 
command of the same law. Our neighbour, that is, any, and 
every individual of the human race, is the subject of the same 
happiness, as ourselves. We are therefore required to dove our 
neighbour, as ourselves: viz. because his happiness is of the 
same importance, as our own: not indeed mathematically, but 
generally, and indefinitely ; as the words of the command im- 
port, 
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It is to be observed, here, that Benevolence is the only object of 
this command. ‘The greater part of those, who are included, here, 
under the word neighbour, are wholly destitute of virtue, in the 
Evangelical sense. But towards any, and all, of these it is phy- 
sically impossible to exercise Complacency : this affection being 
no other than the love of such virtue. 

Athly. This affection 1s Disinterested. | 

If the preceding positions be allowed, this follows, of course. 
Nothing is more evident, than that the mind, which loves happi- 
ness wherever it is, and in proportion to the degree in which it 
exists, must of course be disinterested. In other words, it must 
be without any partiality for its own enjoyment, or any prefer- 
ence of it to that of others. Its delight in the happiness, enjoy- 
ed by others, will be the same with that, which it finds inits own 
enjoyment; so far as it is able to understand, and realize, it in 
the same manner. We cannot, I acknowledge, either under- 
stand, or feel, the concerns of others in the same degree, as our 
own; and from this imperfection would arise, even if our benevo- 


lence were perfect, a difference in our estimation of these objects, 
which, so far as I see, could not be avoided. But in cases, not 


affected by this imperfect state of our minds, cases, which even 
in this world are numerous, no reason can, in my view, be alleg- 
ed, why the estimation should not be the same. In a more per- 
fect state of being, it is probable, the number of such cases may 
be so enlarged, as to comprehend almost all the interests of In- 
telligent creatures. : 

S5thly. This love is an Active principle. 


_ By this I intend, that, in its nature, it controls all the facing 


in such a manner, as to engage them supremely in the promotion 
of the great object, in which it’delights. Of this truth we have 
the most abundant proof in the Scriptural exhibitions of the cha- 


* 


racter of God; of the Redeemer; and of those saints, whose his- 


tory they record. God, saith St. John, is love. Every good gift, 


saith St. James, and every perfect gift,is from above ; and cometh — 


down from the Father of lights. Nevertheless, saith St. Paul, he 


left himself not without witness ; in that he did good, giving us 


rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food 


and gladness. Thou art good, says David, and dost good; and 
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thy tender mercies are over all thy works. Jesus Christ, says St. 
Peter, a man, who went about doing good. It is hardly necessary 
to observe, that the whole body of worthies, presented to us in 
the Scriptures, were in this respect followers of God, as dear chil- 
dren; or that thesame mind was in them, whichwas also in Christ. 
The Epistles of St. Paul, particularly, and his whole history, 
after his conversion, as given to us by St. Luke, are one continu- 
ed proof, that this was Ais ruling character. The love, which 
exists in word, and in tongue, the Scriptures reprobate; and ap- 
prove, and enjoin, that only, which, in their emphatical language, 
exists in deed and truth. We -hardly need, however, look to 
this or any source, for evidence concerning this subject. Love, 
in all cases, so far as our experience extends, prompts him, in 
whom it exists, to promote the happiness of the object beloved. 
So plain is this to the eye of common sense, that no person be- 
lieves love to exist in any mind, which does not labour to accom- 
plish happiness for the object, which it professes tolove. Thus 
a parent, who neglects the happiness of his children, is univer- 
sally pronounced not to love them; and thus persons, professing 
friendship for others, and inattentive at the same time to. their 
welfare, are with a single voice declared to be friends in pretence 
merely. What is true, in this respect, of these natural affections 
is altogether true of Evangelical love. Its proper character is to 
do good, as it has opportunity. 
6thly. This principle is the only Voluntary Cause of happiness. 
The benevolence of Intelligent creatures is the same, in kind, 
with the benevolence of God; and for this reason is styled the 
wage of God. But the ea ig of God is the single ori- 
- ginal cause, the sole, as well as boundless, source, of all the hap- 
piness, found in the creation. In the great design of producing 
this happiness he has required Intelligent creatures to co-ope- 
rate with himself. Of their labours to this end their own bene- 
volence i is the only immediate cause. Benevolence, therefore, 
in God and his Intelligent creatures, considered as one united 
principle of action, is the only voluntary source of happiness in 
the universe. As, therefore, none but voluntary beings can pro- 
duce, nor even contrive, happiness; and as no voluntary beings, 
except benevolent ones, are active to this end; it is plain, that 
Von. HI. 17 
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happiness is ultimately derived from benevolence alone; and 
but for its exertions would never have existed. 

7thly. This principle is One. 

By this I intend, that the same love is exercised by a virtuous 
mind towards God, towerds its fellow-creatures, and towards it- 
self. The affection is one. The difference in its exercises 
springs only from the difference of its objects. Love is the ful- 
filling of the law: that is, one affection, exercised towards God, 
and towards man, is alternately the fulfilling both of the first and 
second commands. He who is the subject of one of these exer- 
cises is of course a subject of the other also. He, who loves 
God, loves mankind : he, who loves mankind, loves God. There 
are not two affections of the mind, in the strict and metaphysical 
sense; one of which is called love to God, or Piety; and the 
other love to mankind, or Benevolence: but there is one love, 
now exercised toward God, and now toward mankind. 

I]. Ishall now proceed to prove the Existence of this principle. 

The evidence, which I shall adduce for this purpose, will be 
derived, 

Ist. From the Scriptures ; and, 

2dly. From Reason. 

The first argument, which I shall allege eli the Scriptures is 
the Moral Law; Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy 
heart ; and thy bisishdiodin as thyself. 

I have already observed, that Benevolence, or love to happi- 
ness, or to Intelligent beings as capable of happiness, is the ob- 
ject, and the only object, of the second of these commands. 

Should any doubt remain on this subject, it may easily be remov- 
ed by the consideration, that our Saviour has taught us to con- 
sider our enemies, universally, as included under the word, neigh- 
bour. The enemies of a good man, knowing him to be such, 
are always wicked men; and, having no holiness, or evangeli- 
cal virtue, cannot, in the physical sense, be loved with Compla- 
cency, or the love of virtue. The love of happiness, therefore, or 
Benevolence, is the principle, especially, if not only, enjoined 
in this law. Accordingly, our Saviour called the command, en- 
joining brotherly love, that is, the love of his disciples toward each 
other, or, in other words, Complacency, a New commandment. — 
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As the moral law, then, enjoins, especially, the love of happi- 
ness; that is, Benevolence; so it evidently enjoins this disposi- 
tion in a proportion, corresponding with that, which has been in- 
sisted on in this discourse. We are required in it to love God 
with all the heart; and our neighbour as ourselves. In other 
words, we are required to exercise this love proportionally to 
the importance, or greatness, of the object loved: supremely to- 
wards that object, which is supremely great and important; and 
equally towards those objects, whose importance is equal. 

With this view of the law perfectly accords our Saviour’s 
practical comment on the second command; Whatever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so to them; for this 1s the 
Law and the Prophets. In this command, our own equitable 
wishes for good to be done to ourselves are made the measure of 
the good, which we are bound to do them. 

2dly. 4s another proof, I allege Luke vi. 32, 33, 35, For if 
ye love them, that love you, what thank have ye? for sinners also 
love those, that love them. But love ye your enemies ; and do 
good, and lend, hoping for nothing again: and your reward shall 
be great; and ye shall be the children of the Highest: for he is 
kind to the unthankful and to the evil. 

In these declarations of our Saviour, it is manifest, First, that 
the love, which he enjoins, is Disinterested love: for it is produc- 
tive of beneficence, without reference toa reward. Secondly ; 
we learn from them, that even this is not sufficient to constitute 
the disinterestedness of the Gospel. It is still further required, that 
the benevolence shall operate towards enemies ; overcoming all 
hostility towards those, who hate us; requiring us, instead of be- 
ing enemies, to become friends to our enemies; to render good 
for their evil; and blessing for their cursing. Unless we do this 
-we are elsewhere informed in the Gospel, we are not, and cannot, 
be the children of our Father, who is in heaven. Thirdly; we are 
taught, that the disposition, with which we do good to others, for 
the sake of gaining good at their hands; or the spirit, with which we 
do good merely to those whodo good to us; that is, Selfishness, in 
its fairest and most reputable form, neither merits, nor will re- 
ceive, a reward; and is only the spirit of publicans and sinners. 
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Sdly. ‘Tallege, as another proof, the declaration of the inti 
1 Cor. xiii. 5, Love seeketh not her own. 

In this declaration, St. Paul has asserted the disinterestedness 
of Evangelical love, not only in the most explicit manner, but 
with the force, peculiar to himself. Literally, he declares, that 
love does not seek her own interest at all; but is so absorbed in 
her care for the common good, as to be wholly negligent of her 
personal concerns. This, however, | do not suppose to have 
been the meaning of the Apostle. But he plainly intends, that 
this spirit is wholly destitute of any selfish character. Less than 
this, it will, I think, be impossible to consider as meant by him 
in this passage. ’ 

With these three passages the whole volume of the Scriptures 
accords: and that these clearly determine the love, required in 
the Gospel, to be the love of happiness, proportioned to the im- 
portance of the object loved, and disinterested in its nature ; the 
points, relative to this subject, which are chiefly disputed; can- 
not, I think, be denied without violence. . 

To this decisive voice of Revelation, Reason adds its own un- 
qua alified testimony : as I shall endeavour to a in the follow- 
ing observations. 

ist. The Benevolence, which I have wahonnel is the only equita- 
ble spirit towards God and our fellow-creatures. 

That the interests of God are inestimably more valuable than 
our own, will not be questioned by any man. This being allow- 
ed; it can no more be questioned, that they deserve incompara- 
bly more regard, than our own. Nor can it any more be doubt- 
ed, that the interests of our neighbour are, at a fair average, 
equally valuable with our own. ‘The fact, that they are ours, cer- 
tainly adds nothing to their value. For what, then, it may be 
asked, can they be more valuable, than those of our neighbour? 
God unquestionably regards them alike; and it will not. be de- 
nied, that He regards thei equitably, and in the may manner, in 
which we ought to regard them, ; 

A public or common good, therefore, is more valuable, erie 
ought to be more high regarded, than the good of an indivi- 
dual; for this plain reason, that it involves the good of many in- 
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dividuals. This has ever been the only doctrine of common 
sense. In free countries, particularly, where men have had the 
power, as well as the right, to act according to their own judg- 
ment, a majority of votes has always constituted a law: obvious- 
ly because a majority of interests ought ever to be preferred to 
those of a minority, and still more to those of an individual. On 
the same principle, laws, which consult the general good, are 
ever pronounced to be right; although they may operate against 
the good of individuals. On the same principle, only, are indi- 
viduals required to devote their labour, their property, and at 
times their lives, for the promotion, or security, of the general 
welfare. Selfishness, on the contrary, which always prefers pri- 
vate good to public, would, if permitted to operate, produce an 
entire. subversion of public good. All the views, affections, and 
operations, of selfishness are unjust; the interests of an indi- 
vidual being invariably estimated more highly by this disposi- 
tion, and loved more intensely, than their comparative value can 
ever warrant. It can never be a just estimation, which prefers 
the private good of one to the good of many, the interests of 
each of whom are just as vatizables as those of that one ; or which 
prefers the interests of man to those of God. If this estimation 
isright; and the regard, which accompanies it; then God ought 
to give up his own kingdom, purposes, and pleasure, for the sake 
of the least of his Intelligent creatures: and the good of the unt- 
verse ought to be sacrificed to the good of one. 

Qdly. It 1s reasonable to suppose, that God would create, and that 
he has created, Inteliigent creatures with this just disposition. 

That there should no where exist, in the Intelligent kingdom, 
a disposition, regarding things according to their value, is a sup- 
position too absurd in itself, and too dishonourable to the Crea- 
tor, to be made by a sober man. Such a disposition, itis plain, 
must be more estimable, and lovely, to the eye of the Divine Mind, 
than any other, which is supposable. If, then, God made his 
works, with a design to take pleasure 1 in them ; or to be glorified 
by them 3; he auld not fail to give existence to such a disposi- 
tion; unless it was because he was unable. But this will not he 
pretended. Such a disposition, therefore, certainly exists. 
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3dly. If there be no such disposition, there can be no pure or 
lasting happiness. | 

For, in the first place, there is no original cause of happiness, 
but the action of minds. Minds are the only active beings in 
the universe. Matter, if eternal, must have been eternally qui- 
escent. But minds never act, to the production of that, which 
they do not love. If, then, they did not love happiness, they 
could not act, to the production of it. Of course, Jf God had not 
been benevolent, that is, if he had not loved happiness ; he never 
could have produced it; nor created those beings, who were to be 
made happy. \ 

In the second place; without the same disposition Intelligent 
creatures could never produce happiness for each other.. Under 
the divine government, happiness, in an endless variety of forms, 
is produced by Intelligent creatures for each other. The de- 
gree, in which their benevolent offices accomplish good for each 
other, is to a finite eye, literally immense. But it is clearly evi- 
dent, that if they were not benevolent, no part of this good would 
ever exist. 

- Should it be said, that creatures, who are not benevolent, do in 
fact produce happiness for each other in the present world; as is 
unanswerably manifest in the proper influence of natural affection, 
and various other attributes of the human mind: \ answer, first, 
that all this happiness, like all other, is ultimately derived from 
the benevolence of God; and would have had no existence, had 
he not possessed this disposition. Secondly, the happiness, thus 
produced, is far from being pure, or lasting. Thirdly, Natural 
Affection is not an original and necessary attribute of a rational 
being ; but has its origin, and continuance, in circumstances, 
which may be termed accidental; and accordingly has no ex- 
istence, where those circumstances are not found. Fourthly, Na- 
tural Affection is an attribute of a benevolent as well as of a 
selfish being; and is therefore no part of selfishness. Fifthly, 
the Scriptures teach us, that even this good is not derived from 
the proper tendency of our selfish nature, but from a particular 
restraining influence of God on its proper operations ; which 
either prevents their existence, or lessens their malignant effica- 
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cy. That the world is so comfortable, as it actually is, is, I ap- 
prehend, the result of a mere act of mercy on the part of God, 
rather than of the genuine tendency of the human character. Fi- 
nally, should all be allowed to this source, which is claimed for it, 
the happiness which it yields is so mixed, and so transient, as 
to form an exception to the doctrine, which | am defending, too 
unimportant to deserve any serious attention. | 

In the third place, there is no other disposition which is happy. 

The happiness, inherent in a disposition, ts the enjoyment either 
experienced in the exercises of the di«position itself; or springing 
from the consciousness of its excellence; or resulting from aknow- 
ledge of the desirable nature of its consequences. Some of the ex- 
ercises of selfishness are pleasant in themselves, and some in a 
knowledge of their consequences. Thus pride is, in a degree, 
always pleasing to the proud man; pleasing, I mean, in its very 
nature. The same thing may be said also of the sensual appe- 
tites, whenever they are gratified. Some of them, also, are plea- 
sant In the knowledge of their consequences ; particularly those, 
which respect fume, power, and property. But the pleasure, fur- 
nished by all of them, is in itself poor, transient, and mixed with 
no small pain and mortification. The pleasure, furnished by 
our sensual appetites, is also, a part, not of a selfish, but of a 
merely animal, nature; and, so far as it is temperately enjoyed, 
belongs equally to a benevolent as toa selfish being. Selfish- . 
ness can-here claim nothing, as being peculiar to itself, except 
inordinate indulgence ; and this is, regularly, a diminution of the 
enjoyment, and an accumulation of pain and sorrow. In the 
mean time, none of the affections of Selfishness yield happiness 
from a consciousness of their nature and operations. They can- 
not be seen to be excellent, because they are all obviously evil, 
and odious. They cannot be seen to be honourable, because 
they are all base and contemptible. Of course, the mind can- 
not approve of these affections, nor of itself, while indulging 
them; but must condemn both them, and itself for cherishing 
them, as being vile and despicable. 

A great part of the happiness, enjoyed by Intelligent bemgs, 
arises from the knowledge, that they are esteemed, and loved, by 
other Intelligent beings. This is an enjoyment. to which Selfish- 
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ness can maké no claim: forno being ean approve of Selfishness. 
Whether it exists in himself, or in others, it necessarily, and al- 
ways, awakens contempt. The selfish man is, therefore, cut off 
by his very nature from this delightful enjoyment. 

At the same time, this spirit produces, of course, evils, im- 
mense in their number, and surpassing all finite estimation in 
their degree. Self-condemnation, the hatred and contempt of 
others, contentions, oppression, tyranny, war, and bloodshed ; 
ina word, all the evils, occasioned by man to himself, or to his 
fellow-men, are uniformly, and universally, the effects of this dis- 
position. No clearer proof can be reasonably demanded of its 
unhappy nature, and miserable consequences, than the unceas- 
ing, bitter complaints, with which this world every where re- 
sounds ; almost all of which terminate in the deplorable nature 
of this disposition, or its malignant efficacy on the interests of 
man. It cannot be believed; it cannot with decency be. said; 
that God has formeda universe of Intelligent creatures, and with- 
held from them all, that disposition, which alone is productive 
of happiness; and left them wholly to that, whichis the source 
of misery alone. ‘That God made the universe with an intention 
to make it happy, and upon the whole to make it supremely hap- 
py, will be denied by gross Infidels only. Butit is plain, that 
this end would be impossible, unless he should give to Intelligent 
ereatures this disposition. 

4thly. This is the only disposition, which can be approved, or 

doved, by God. 
It as the only disposition, which 1s ‘like that of God. But all be- 
‘ings approve, and love, that in others, which they approve, and 
love, in themselves. God approves, and loves, himself for his 
benevolence. Of course, he cannot but approve, and love, the. 
same disposition in his Intelligent creatures; and, by unavoida- 
ble consequence, must equally hate that, which is of an opposite 
nature. 

It is the only disposition, which can voluntarily become the means 
of his glory. It has been already seen, that benevolence is the 
only fulfilment of his law. It was formerly shown, and is abun- 
dantly evident, that this disposition, and no other, voluntarily co- 
incides with him in promoting the great end of all his works ; viz. 
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the happiness of his immense kingdom. But it is plain, that this 
voluntary coincidence of his Intelligent creatures he must neces- 
sarily approve, and love: such approbation and love being, in 
every such case, inseparable from an Intelligent nature. All be- 
ings, and God as truly as any other, love, of course, a voluntary 
coincidence with their favourite designs ; and necessarily approve 
of it also, whenever the designs themselves receive their appro- 
bation. 

Finally ; 7 is the only amiable ilispeatisah. There is nothing 
amiable, beside the voluntary promotion of happiness, and those 
minds which voluntary promote it. But benevolence is the only 
disposition, and the minds, in which it exists, are the only beings, 
‘by which happiness is voluntarily promoted. These, therefore, 
are not only amiable, but the only things in the universe, which 
are amiable in any serious degree. 

But to suppose, that God has not created such beings in the 
universe, as he can approve and love; such beings, as voluntari- 
ly become the instruments of his glory; such beings, as in their 
nature and efforts show, incomparably more than all others, his 
wisdom and goodness, as the Creator of all things; is an absur- 
dity, too monstrous to be admitted by a sober man. 

I shall only add to the proofs, already alleged, that the exis- 
“tence of this disposition is unanswerably evinced by facts; partly 
disclosed by Revelation, and partly obvious to Reason. 

God, as was shown in a former discourse, is infinitely benevo- 
lent, and wholly disinterested. Christ has also been proved to 
sustain the same character. That the same mind was inthe Apos- 
tles, which was also in Christ, cannot be disputed; nor can it 
reasonably be disputed, that it is possessed by every good man, 
and is that which constitutes the excellence of his character. 


REMARKS. 


ist. If these things be true; it is manifest, that Evangelical 
Religion ts a very different thing from what it has been very fre- 
quently supposed. 

Evangelical Benevolence is the sum and substance of Evan- 
gelical religion: that, which, entering into Faith and’ Repent- 

Vor. Il. 18 
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ance, renders them excellent and lovely in the sight of Goat It 
has its seat in the heart only ; ; and not in external conduct, nor 
in the understanding. It is, therefore, totally different from all 
the external worship, and the external actions, sometimes termed 
moral, of the superstitious or merely moral man; from the rhap- 
sodies, visions, and pretended revelations, of the enthusiast ; and 
from the speculative faith, and the enlarged understanding, of 
the mere philosopher. 

Qdly. From these observations, also, it 1s evident, that the Reli- 
gion of the Bible is as noble, as divine, as could be expected 4 in a Re- 
velation from God. | 

The disposition, required of mankind by their Chetieon: as the 
amount of all that, which he chooses them to be, must be suppos- 
ed to accord, in some good measure, with the excellence and dig- 
nity of his own nature. If, therefore, in a book, professing to 
be a Revelation from him, we should find the contrary character ; 
viz. one, which was chiefly useless, and destitute of dignity and 
worth; demanded, as the sum of human duty; this fact would 
greatly weaken, nay, it would wholly destroy, its pretensions to 
be a Revelation from God. But, if the character, required in 
such a book, should be wholly pure, noble, and excellent ; should 
this book be, at the same time, the only one, which either dis- 
closed, or required, such a character ; and should every thing, — 
contained in it, perfectly accord with the requisition; strong 
presumption would be furnished in this manner, that it was in- 
deed a revelation from God. Such is the character, required 1 
the Scriptures. 

3dly. How desirable is that Change of heart, to which this dis- 
position in man owes its ewistence. 

Who, with calm and just consideration of this subject, would 
not rejoice to be delivered from a narrow-minded, partial, bigot- 
ed, envious, proud, avaricious, malignant temper; and to be- | 
come the subject of a benevolent, sincere, disinterested, pious, 
and expansive disposition, inclined to all good, and effectually 
prepared to love and promote, as well as to enjoy, it? a dispo- 
sition, the same with that of the general assembly of the first born ; 
the same with that of angels; the same with that of Christ; the 
same with that of God? All real and enduring good commences. 
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within the soul. This disposition is itself that commencement; 
the beginning of all noble pursuits, and dignified enjoyments ; 
the means of ensuring peace and joy, within and without; of se- 
curing the love of all virtuous and excellent beings, and of gain- 
ing the favour and complacency of God. It fits us to live eter- 
nally; eternally to do good to our fellow-creatures ; to improve 
and benefit ourselves; and to glorify our Maker and Redeemer, 
for ever. Eternal life, beauty, and happiness, in itself; it is the 
source of all other happiness, and ohounte of the happiness, 
and glory of heaven. 

Athly. How manifest is the Wisdom of God in nedivhuatingy: « and 
requiring, this encellent disposition. 

Benevolence is to the Intelligent universe what Attraction is 
to the material one: the power, which holds the parts together, 
and unites them in one immense and incomprehensible system. 
In accomplishing this end, it first forms them of such a charac- 
ter, as renders them capable of this union; a spirit expansive, 
harmonious, discerning the universal good, and delighting in it 
with complacency supreme and eternal. Each member of this 
great kingdom it attaches to each; and all to God. Each it 
prepares to understand, and to love, his own place, allotments, 
and enjoyments; and, to be equally satisfied with the stations, 
and circumstances, of others. These, universally, he knows, 
are determined by Wisdom, which cannot err, and by Benevo- 
lence, which cannot injure, in such a manner, as most perfectly 
to accomplish the supreme good of each, and of all. This good 
he prefers to every other: in this he unceasingly rejoices ; to 
the accomplishment of this he consecrates all his powers. What- 
ever coincides with it he approves: whatever voluntarily pro- 
motes it he loves. To every such being he is bound by this 
great bond of perfection; perfectly binding together all perfect 
beings. 

God, at the head of this amazing kingdom, he sees labouring 
with infinite power and goodness to accomplish this mighty pur- 
pose ; and rejoices, that these perfections ensure its certain ac- 
complishment. His virtuous creatures, also, he beholds honour- 
ably and delightfully employed, as voluntary agents and instru- 
ments, in the same exalted design. To-love, and do, this is 
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equally Ais glory, and their excellence and beauty. To both, 
therefore, he is inseparably and eternally, united with an attach- 
ment, which nothing can sunder ; nothing weaken; by bands, 
which improve and strengthen for. ever, 

This divine union includes, alike, every member of the great 
system of Virtue. In Jexnovan, it unites him with infinite attach- 
ment to his children. In them, it unites all, as one vast family, 
to him with an attachment, occupying all the faculties of the soul. 
He is the Sun, they the worlds and systems, which with perfect 
harmony move around him; attracting and being attracted; en- 
lightened and reflecting light; enjoying and being enjoyed. 
With a perpetual emanation, his glory informs, pervades, and 
animates, the whole: while the respective stars, differing indeed 
from each other, are yet all really glorious ; and shine with im- 
mortal beauty, and lustre. 

This system of good, Selfishness aims, and attempts, to destroy. 
The atoms, Wich: when joined together, formed worlds and sys- 
tems of usefulness and beauty, it finally separates by annihilating 
the attracting influence, which held them together. No longer 
drawn to their great Centre, no longer united to each other, they 
recede continually from God, and light, and good, and from all 
future connection with the Intelligent universe. The soul ceases 
from its union to its Maker, and becomes a stranger to iis fellow- 
creatures. Deserting voluntarily all social beings, and by all 
deserted, it is henceforth alone, separated, and solitary, in the 
universe ; a wanderer beyond the limits of the virtuous creation ; 
moves only to disorder, and operates only to mischief: a dis- 
honour henceforth to its Creator, and a nuisance to his Intelligent 
kingdom. 

How infinitely important is it, then, that this glorious principle 
of Love should exist; that it should be effectuated by God; and 
that it should be required by the solemn authority, the supreme 
sanctions, of that Law, by which, throughout immensity and eter- _ 
nity, he governs the universe of virtuous beings. 
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CONSISTENCY OF BENEVOLENCE 
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PROVIDING PECULIARLY FOR OUR OWN. 


1 Timortny vy. 8. 


But if any provide not for his own, especially for those of his own 
house ; he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel. 


Iw the last discourse, I attempted to explain the Nature, and to 
prove the Existence, of disinterested Love. ‘To this doctrine there 
have been many Objections ; as there have also been to every 
other peculiar doctrine of the Scriptures. It is now my design 
to consider some of the principal. 

None of these objections is more frequently made, or made 
with stronger appearances of confidence, than the following ; that, 
uf we are required to love others as ourselves, we are, of course, 
required also to do as: much for them, as for ourselves ; to make 
the same provision. for their wants, and to take the same effectual 
care of their concerns. ‘“ The Scriptures,”? say the objectors, 
‘‘ inform us, that Jove, existing merely in word and in tongue, is 
not the love, which they require, nor at all the object of their ap- 
probation; that, as it is productive of no real good to others, it 
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is clearly of no value. The love, which they require, is that, 
which exists in deed, and in truth; which, being the source if 
solid good, is necessarily the shies of rationalesteem. If, then, 

we are required to love; we are, of course, required to perform 

the actions which flow from love, and which prove its reality, 
and sincerity. If, therefore, we are required to love in any 

given degree; we are required also to perform the actions, which 

flow from it, in that degree. If we are to love others as our- 

selves; we are bound to do for them the same things, which we 

are bound to do for ourselves.” 

I can easily suppose this objection to be made with soberness 
and conviction. The reasoning, by which it is supported, has a 
fair appearance ; and cannot be denied to be specious. It de- 
serves, therefore, a sober consideration, and a rational answer. 
Such an answer I will endeavour to give; and will attempt to 
show, that the conclusion, drawn from this reasoning by the ob- 
jector, is disproved by the very principles, on which it is found- 
‘ed; by the very nature of disinterested love, when considered 
in connection with the circumstances of the present world. To 
this end, I observe, 

1. That, whenever the conduct proposed is physically Ba Sante ‘ 
*t cannot be our duty. 

‘This assertion will be denied by no man. It can no more be 
denied, that it excludes from our active beneficence a very great 
proportion of the human race; viz. all, or almost all, those who 
are remote from us, anda very great proportion of those who are 
near tous. From doing good to the former we are prevented 
by distance of place. From doing good to very many of the 
latter we are equally prevented by their multitude: the number 
being so great, that we cannot benefit all, unless we give — 
duty of being really useful to any. 

It ought, however, to be here veiiarken: that all men can ex- 
ercise a benevolent spirit towards all men, and can _supplicate 
blessings for all in their prayers. It is also to be observed, that 
some persons can extend their acts of kindness very far; to dis- 
tant nations, and to distant ages: particularly those, who are 
eminently qualified to instruct and inform mankind by their wri- 
tings ; and those, who regulate the affairs of nations, and thus se- 
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riously affect the state of the world. I need not say how few of 
the human race are included in both these classes. 

Il. Wherever this conduct would frustrate the great end of bene- 
volence by lessening human happiness, it cannot be our duty. 

It will not be pretended, that the law, which requires us to ex- 
ercise benevolence, or the love of doing good, requires us also to” 
_act in such a manner, as to prevent the existence of that good. 
That this would be, necessarily, the effect of the conduct, pro- 
posed by the objector, will be evident from the following consi- 
derations. 

Ist. If the affairs, Cnlecasle: and duties of mankind were all 
thrown, as according to the objection they must be thrown, into a 
common stock ; there would be little or no good done to any. 

The mass of concerns would be immense ; could never be 
comprehended by the mind of man; and could, therefore, never 
be arranged into any order or method. But, without such ar- _ 
rangement, there could be no knowledge of what would be ne- © 
eessary, useful, or desirable. Without such knowledge, the in- 
terests of men could never be so disposed, as to be pursued with 
any advantage. Without such knowledge, the duties of men 
would never be wrought into such a system, as to be understood 
by him, who directed the efforts of others. Much less could they 
be understood by those, who are to make the efforts; or, in other 
words, to perform the active duties of society. 

A small mass of ideas easily becomes too complex an object 
for the mind distinctly to comprehend, until these ideas are ar- 
ranged in aregular scheme. Without such arrangement, the hu- 
man capacity is too limited to think with any clearness, or suc- 
cess, wherever the objects of thought are even moderately numer- 
ous. But, in the case proposed, the number of objects in the 
affairs of a single town would be exceedingly numerous; and 
would wholly surpass the utmost comprehension of man. 

In consequence of our want of capacity to comprehend, and 
methodize, these concerns, they would lie in a state of universal 
disorder and confusion ; and all would of course gotoruin. In- 
stead of the good, which is now contrived, and done, there would 
be comparatively nothing done, or contrived. Instead of the 
abundant food and raiment, instead of the comfortable habita- 
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tions, the extensive instructions, and the multiplied kind offices, 
now furnished by mankind to themselves, and each other; none 
of these things would be supplied; nor any thing else, which is 
useful; nor, indeed, any thing else, which is necessary. Man- 
kind, on the contrary, would be houseless, hungry, and naked ; 
and in endless multitudes would perish with famine, heat, and frost. 

Besides, every kind of human business is imperfectly done, 
and to little purpose, when it is done in the gross; compared 
with what is accomplished, when it is separated into parts, and 
these are severally distributed to different hands. In this case, the 
whole business is rendered simple, easy to be understood, and 
easy to be accomplished. In this manner, every thing is done 
much more expeditiously, and more perfectly. Much more is, 
therefore done; and that which is done, being better done, will 
answer a much better purpose. Such has been the regular pro- 
gress of things in all civilized nations ; and it has ever borne an 
exact proportion to the degree of their improvement. ‘The bu- 
siness of life has thus been actually, and sedulously, divided, 
wherever considerable desigus have been skilfully carried on. 
‘In this manner, the effects of human industry, (or the business 
actually done,) have been increased beyond what the most san- 
guine mind could imagine. One man, for example, to whom the 
whole business of making so simple a thing, as a pin, was allotted, 
could hardly finish twenty ina day. Ten men, dividing the se- 
veral parts of the business among them, can easily finish more 
than forty eight thousand. What is true of this subject is true, 
in different degrees, of all human business; and extends to the 
ship, the manufactory, oe the farm, with an infiuence, generally 
the same. 

2dly. lt is indispensable to the accomplishment of human con- 
cerns, that the division of human industry should be Voluntary. 

Force, and pleasure, are the only causes, by which men have 
been induced to labour. Under a free government, force cannot 
be applied to this end; nor, except very imperfectly, under a 
despotic one. Even where it is thus applied, it is so far una- 
vailing, as to reduce the quantity, and value, of that which is 
done by slaves, or men compelled to labour, to one half, one 
third, or one fourth, of that which is voluntarily done by the 
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same number of freemen. A single family, at the head of one 
hundred slaves, will easily consume all that is produced by the 
labour of those slaves: while that of an equal number of free- 
men would amply support five and twenty families. From these 
observations it is plain, that, if the voluntary industry, now ex- 
erted, were to cease, and forced labour to be substituted for it, 
one half, two thirds, or three fourths, of human enjoyments, now 
furnished by voluntary industry, would at once be lost by man- 
kind. Le : 

Industry becomes voluntary, only by the agreeableness of the 
employment chosen ; or on account of the reward which it secures ; 
or, whatis more commonly the fact, by both. The nature of the em- 
ployment is often so important in this respect, that no reward can 
ever reconcile many persons to the employments, in which they 
are placed by their parents; or induce them to acquire the skill, 
which is necessary to success. Were we generally forced to 
our employments, we should find this generally the fact; and 
the whip would be almost as necessary to compel our industry, as 
it ever has been to compel that of slaves. Were it possible to 
manage a world in this manner, the result would still be the ge- 
neral diffusion of poverty, suffering, and depopulation. On the 
contrary, plenty, ease, and comfort; nay, convenience, and even 
luxury, are the regular result of voluntary industry, in all coun- 
tries, enjoying the common blessings of Providence. 

3dly. In this very manner God has divided the business of man- 
kind by separating them into families. 

By the separation of mankind into families God has distribut- 
ed their business in such a manner, that a little part is placed in 
every hand, which is capable of managing business at all; such 
a part, and such only, as each can easily comprehend, and easily 
accomplish. Human business is, therefore, so divided here, that 
it can be done; and done with ease, expedition, and success. 

- At the same time, the division is perfectly voluntary : the em- 
ployment, in every case, béing ordinarily chosen by the indivi- 
dual for himself. The situation also, in which he is placed, and 
the partner, with whom he is connected in life, are both objects 
of his choice: and these facts, united with the common rewards 
VYougik } 19 
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of industry, furnish -all the reasons, which can usually exist, to 
render it cheerful, and efficacious. 

This division is the best possible, because it is the simplest, 
and the easiest, possible ; ; the result of mere nature ; requiring 
the intervention of no force; law, or human contrivance: because 
it extends throughout the world, over every age and nation, in 
the same easy and perfect manner: because it exists, every 
where, through mere propensity ; without any contention, and 
without any difficulty. It is the best, because it has been 
thoroughly tried; and has been always found peacefully and 
happily to accomplish the end in view. Noattack has been able 
to change its course ; no circumstances to check its progress. 
_Itis the best, because it is the establishment of God himself; the 
result of his perfect wisdom and goodness; and an honourable | 
proof of these attributes in its Author. In perfect accordance 
with these observations it has ever proved the means of produc- 
ing necessaries to the whole race of Adam; comfort and con- 
venience to most; and, to not a small number, wealth, spi and 
splendour. 

Athly. The division of the world into families is of immense utility 
to mankind, as it generates Natural affection. 

Natural affection is solely the result of natural relations ; aad 
almost all these are originated by the family state. With every 
other distribution of mankind, which can be substituted iy this, 
they are wholly incompatible. 

The importance of natural affection to the human race is incal- 
culable. Itresists, in a great degree, the tendency of mere and 
absolute selfishness ; expands and softens the heart; excites and 
nourishes sympathy and compassion ; and prevents the world 
from becoming a mere seat of clashing, violence, and cruelty. 
The attachment, which natural affection forms in men towards 
the members of their families, ultimately extends itself, also, to 
their habitations, and farms; and by an easy process reaches 
their country, laws, government, and nation. All men, without 
it, would in the end become mere vagabonds and ounggats, thieves 
and robbers. 


To prevent these evils, it would seem, God implanted in us 
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this singular propensity of our nature: a propensity highly use- 
ful, when we are virtuous; and indispensable to our peace and 
comfort, while we are sinful. In the absence of virtue, it is the 
only tie, which effectually binds mankind together. 

5thly. By the institution of families preparation is effectually 
made for the preservation, support, and education of Children. 

The truth of this proposition, and the manner in which it is ac- 
complished, will naturally be the themes of a future discourse, in 
which I propose more extensively to handle this subject. Suf- 
fice it now to say, that but for this institution children would nei- 
ther be loved, nor preserved, nor educated. The substance of all 
education is the establishment of good habits. Habits extend, alike, 
to the body and mind ; and equally influence our thoughts and af- 
fections, our language and conduct. Without them, nothing in 
the human character, or human life, is efficacious, permanent, or 
useful. To establish them, therefore, in the morning of life, is the 
great business of all wise and well directed education. But ha- 
bits are formed only by the frequent and long continued repeti- 
tion of the same measures ; and nothing ever becomes habitual, 
except that, which has been long and often repeated. To ac- 
complish such repetition, nothing will suffice but the steady af- 
fection of married parents: that is, so far as useful and mora! 
purposes are concerned. Of course, but for this institution, chil- 
dren would never be habitually trained to industry, to economy, 
to submission, or to good order; nor to sweetness of disposition, 
tenderness of affection, amiableness of manners, offices of kind- 
ness, or any other useful conduct. Of course, when they were 
not left to perish, they would grow up without knowledge, useful 
principles, or useful habits ; without the knowledge, or love, of 
good order; without amiableness; and without worth. Of 
course, they would become mere beasts of prey. Not only would 
civilized life, with all its arts and improvements, with all the 
blessings of rational freedom and good government, with all the 
superior blessings of morality and religion, vanish from under 
heaven; but new horrors would be added to the society of sa- 
vages. The world would become one vast den; and all its in- 
habitants would be changed into wolves and tigers. 

6thly. Were the affairs of mankind thrown together in a com- 
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mon stock, according to the scheme of the objector; as all would 
know, that every man was entitled alike to the fruit of the labours 
of all, none would labour, except for the present moment. 

Neither inclination, nor-duty, will ever prompt any man to la- 
bour for another, who, while equally able, will not labour for him- 
self. Thatinclination will not produce this effect, J need not at- 
tempt to prove: that duty will not, is alike the decision of the 
Scriptures and Common sense. He that will not work, neither let 
him eat, is equally the judicial sentence of both. 

Tn the present state of man, amid all the advantages, furnished 
to industry by education, habit, example, and reward, the num- 
ber of idlers is not small. In the proposed state, it would include 
the whole number of the human race. There would, therefore, 
be, originally, no disposition to labour. Should we, however, 
suppose some tendencies of this nature to exist; a complete dis- 
couragement would be thrown on all, by the knowledge, that the 
proper reward of every industrious effort would either be wholly 
- prevented, or snatched away by the hands of those, who would 
not labour at all. Of course, mere necessaries ; such as food, 
and clothes, and habitations, and fuel; would be provided only 
in the degree, which absolute necessity demanded, even by those, 
who were industriously inclined. What, then, would become of 
_ the rest? Plainly, where they did not plunder, they would perish. 

As, therefore, necessaries only would be provided, and even 
these only in the most stinted manner; it is evident, that all the 
comforts of men would vanish at once. All the blessings of ci- 
vilized life ; its knowledge, arts, refinement, and religion ; would 
cease to exist. There would be neither schools, nor churches : 
for none would be inclined, nor able, to build them. There 
would be neither instructors, nor ministers; neither legislators 
nor magistrates. Law, protection and justice, learning and 
religion, together with a host of blessings, which they lead in their 
train, would visit the world no more. 

7thly. All the duties of man respect, especially, the objects, 
which he best knows ; those, particularly, which are most, and most 
commonly, within his reach; and to which he can most frequently, 
and effectually, extend his beneficence. 

Man owes more to the poor in his neighbourhood; to his 
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neighbours generally; to the town, and the country, in which 
he lives; than to others. ‘The reason is obvious. It is in his 
power to do them more good; and God has placed him where he 
is, that he may do this very good. For the same reason he owes 
more to his own family; because he can do more good to the 
members of it, than to any other equal collection of mankind. 

As, therefore, it is the indispensable duty of all men to do the 
most good in their power; and as this is the direct dictate, the 
genuine tendency, of Benevolence; so it is certain, that the di- 
vision of mankind into families furnishes the fairest, and the only 
fair, foundation for accomplishing this purpose in a successful 
manner. On any other supposable plan, instead of increasing 
the efficacy of benevolence, or multiplying the enjoyments of 
_ mankind, we should in a great measure cramp the former, and 
destroy the latter. 


REMARKS. 


ist. From these observations tt is evident, that no odjection Lies, 
from the nature of benevolence, against this great en of the 
Gospel. 

From the considerations which have been alleged it is manifest, 
that the arrangement of mankind into families is the foundation 
of more possible, and more actual, good, than could be accom- 
plished by any other means: of more, if man were perfectly dis- 
interested, and yet possessed of his present, limited capacity ; 
of incalculably more, as man really is; a selfish, fallen creature. 
At the same time, infinitely more evil is prevented. The Gos- 
pel, therefore, has directed the efforts of human benevolence in 
the best manner; and so, that they may be truly said to be em- 
ployed with the Sieve advantage. | 

At the same time, the wisdom of God is strongly ti 
in furnishing every Individual of the human race with so desira- 
ble a field for the exercise of his benevolence. In each case, 
this field is at his door; always within his reach ; easily compre- 
hended; necessarily delightful; ever inviting, and ever reward- 
ing, his labours. At the same time, it is sufficiently wide to.em- 
ploy, and exhaust, all his contrivance, and all his active powers. 
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No where else could he doso much good : and the utmost, which 
he can do, can be done here. This field is also provided for 
every man. Objects of beneficence are furnished to him, of 
course; and for all those objects an efficient benefactor is sup- 
plied. Thus, in the simplest of all modes, is provision effectu- 
ally made for the beneficence of all, and the comfort of all. 

At the same time, this happy arrangement becomes, of course, 
the foundation of the happiest distribution of mankind into larger 
societies; and the means of uniting to them, in the strongest and 
most enduring manner, the attachment of the individuals. He, 
therefore, whose superior powers, and opportunities, enable him 
to extend the offices of good-will beyond this little field, has one 
which is wider, always spread around him; where these supe- 
rior powers may always be advantageously employed. This more 
extended scene of usefulness is a mere appendage to the other. 
Were there no families, there would be no country: were there 
no little spheres of beneficence; there would be no great one: 
and were good-will not exercised first towards those, who are 
near; it would never be extended to those who are distant. The 
kindness, learned by the fire-side, and practised towards the do- 
mestic circle, is easily spread by him, who is invested with suf- 
ficient talents, through a country, or extended over a world. 

Qdly. These observations clearly show the folly of Godwin’s pag 
tem of human perfectibilrty. 

This wretched apostle of Atheism, with a weakness exceeded 
only by his audacity, has undertaken, in form, to show himself 
wiser than his Maker. For this purpose, he has boldly declar- 
ed marriage to be an unjust monopoly ; and the institution of 
families to be the means of preventing the happiness, and perfec- 
tion, of man. Of: this perfection a promiscuous concubinage, 
and a community of labours, and of property, are, in his opinion, 
essential constituents. Nor has the whole concurring expe- 
rience of mankind, invariably opposed to his doctrines, been 
sufficient to awaken him from his dreaming speculations to sober 
thought, and the exercise of common sense. This system, if it 
may be called such; this crude gathering together of ideas into 
a mob; he professedly founds on the doctrine of disinterested 
good-will: and these he professes to be the genuine conse- 
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quences of this glorious principle. Were they indeed its con- 
sequences, every good man would be struck with: amazement 
and horror: for they would undoubtedly annihilate all the com- 
fort, peace, and hopes, of mankind. That Benevolence, which 
is the only virtue, would prove the most fruitful and efficacious 
cause of absolute destruction to all human good: and its glorious 
character, instead of being the voluntary cause of happiness, 
would be exchanged for that, of being only, and fatally, the vo- 
luntary cause of misery. 

Who, for example, would labours if he were uncertain, that 
he should enjoy the fruit of his efforts: much more, if he were 
assured, that he should not enjoy it? What multitudes now re- 
fuse to labour, when completely secure of all its products ? Were 
this stimulus to industry taken away, the exertions of man would 
terminate in a moment; and the world would become the seat 
of universal inexertion and idleness. The food, clothes, and 
other comforts, now brought into existence by the toil of man, 
are barely sufficient to supply his immediate wants. All the 
food, annually produced, is annually consumed. . Multitudes are 
scantily supplied: while always some, and in particular seasons: 
great numbers, even in industrious and fruitful countries, perish 
with hunger. Suppose half the labour, by which food is furnish- 
ed, were to cease. What would be the consequence? The an- 
swer cannot be mistaken. Multitudes must immediately die ; 
and still greater multitudes perish by gradual suffering, and lin- 
gering want. The young, particularly, the. infirm, the feebler 
sex, together with all those, unaccustomed to labour at all, or 
unacquainted with that kind of labour, by which food is produc- 
ed, must, where they did not subsist by plundering others, be- 
come, speedily, victims to famine. Within the period of a sin- 
gle generation, the present population of the globe would be re- 
duced to that of an American wilderness. China, India, and Eu- 
rope, would be emptied atonce. The arts of life, the knowledge, 
the order, the safety, the refinement, the humanity, the morals, 
and the religion, of civilized society would vanish ; and hunting, 
and scouting, and pawawing, be substituted in nivaiy stead. The 
regions, which are now beautilied with verdant fields, and en- 
riched with luxuriant harvests ; whose hills and plains are adorn- 
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ed with cheerful villages, and splendid cities; in which thou- 
sands of churches invite mankind to the worship of God; and 
ten thousands of schools allure their children to knowledge and 
improvement; would become a vast Patagonian desart, gloomily | 
set with here and there a solitary weekwam ; wandered over, at 
times, by the prowling foot of asavage; and, when undisturbed 
by the warwhoop, the shrieks of terror, or the groans of suffer- 
ing, hushed into the universal sleep of silence and death. That 
such would be the fact is certain, because, where property has 
for a length of time continued unsafe, it has all regularly existed. 

One half of the story, however dismal the recital may seem, 
has not yet been told. The very savages have families; and 
provide for them with no little care. We must sink below the 
Patagonian, who performs this duty, to find either the character, 
or the circumstances, of those, who do not. The savages, in 
many instances at least, are chaste; in all, are the subjects of 
natural affection: and feel strong attachments to their friends, 

and their nation. These means of comfort, these last hopes of 
virtue, the philosopher, whom | have mentioned, proposes to de- 
stroy. In their stead he leaves nothing, but the fierce and bru- 
tal passions of men, sanctioned by the voice of philosophy, and 
legalized by the decrees of legislation. ‘These passions and ap- 
petites, wholly unrestrained, because thus legalized and sanc- 
tioned, would originate, direct, and control, all the future con- 
duct of men. What these passions would dictate we know, from 
what they have always dictated. What they would accomplish 
we know, from what, when let loose, they have heretofore accom- 
plished. If any man is at a loss on this subject; he may find a. 
faint image of what he seeks in a den of thieves, or a horde of 
banditti. ‘To complete the picture, let him cast his eye onward 
to a lair of wild beasts, and a stye of swine. With all these ob- 
jects in view, he would find a faint image of the degraded, fero- 
cious, guilty, suffering state of this miserable world, accomplish- 
ed by these Godwinian means of perfection. Virtue itself, there- 
fore, according to the scheme of this writer, would become the 
cause of exterminating all virtue from the breast of man; as well. 
as of rooting all enjoyment out of the present world. 
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3dly. We have, here, a specimen of the success, with which hu- 
man philosophy directs the moral concerns of mankind. 
. The Scriptures have required us to love our neighbour as our- 
selves; and have directed the application of this principle in such 
a manner, as to give it its utmost efficacy, and to produce, by 
means of it, the greatest mass of human good. ‘ God,’ says 
Dryden, ‘* never made his work, for man to mend.’’ A philoso- 
pher, laying hold on this principle, and understanding it only in 
the gross, has undertaken to direct its application anew; and in 
a manner better suited to his own feelings. The consequence, 
as we have seen, is, the gold is changed into dross in a moment ; 
the food into poison. That, which, as the Scriptures taught and 
directed it; nay, that, which, left to itself, to its own inherent ten- 
dencies ; would produce nothing but happiness ; would, as taught 
by this infidel philosopher, destroy all the good of man. The 
benevolence of the Scriptures would make heaven: that of God- 
win would produce a hell. Such are the effects of human philo- 
sophy, when, resisting the ordinance of God, and forgetting, that 
the foolishness of God is wiser than men, she boldly interferes with 
the system of his truth and providence. The scene before her 
is as the garden of Eden; filled with life, beauty, and happiness ; 
brilliant and glorious as is the heaven-devised landscape; and 
fraught, as Paradise, with every thing good fer food, or plea- 
sant to the eye. She is still unsatisfied with her allotted con- 
dition, and with the scheme of her destined enjoyment. Not de- 
sirous of becoming, but conscious of having already become, as 
gods, knowing good and evil, she puts forth her presumptuous 
hand; and, resolved to add to her stock of blessings such, as 
she knows to be prohibited, seizes in an evil hour the forbidden 
_ good. How wonderful, how distressing the change! In a mo- 
ment the fascinating scene has vanished; and paradise, with all 
its beauty, happiness, and splendour, has fled for ever. Where 
bloomed the tree of life, and flowed the waters of immortality, 
nothing remains, but a world of thorns and briars, an immeasura- 
ble waste of sorrow and death. » 
Vou. JI. 20 


SERMON LXXxX. 


REGENERATION. 


ITS ATTENDANTS. 
CONSISTENCY QF BENEVOLENCE 


WITH SEEKING SALVATION. 


Romans ii. 6, 7. 


Who will render to every man according to his deeds: To them, 
who by patient continuance in well-doing seek for glory, and 
honour, and wmmortality, eternal life. 


In the last discourse, I considered one favourite objection against 
the doctrine of disinterested Love: viz. Jf we are required to 
love others as ourselves, we ought to do as much for them as for 
ourselves; particularly, we ought io make the same provision for 
them, and their families, which we are bound to make for ourselves, 
and our families. 

This objection, I endeavoured to show, is so far from being 
grounded in truth, or from being a general consequence from the 
doctrine of disinterested Love, that, as the world is constituted, 
Love dictates the contrary conduct. Disinterested love prompts 
those, who possess it, to produce the greatest mass of happiness 
in their power. But the scheme proposed, instead of producing 
more happiness, would destroy that, which now exists, and sub- 
yert whatever is desirable in the present state of things. 

‘In this discourse, I propose to consider another plausible ob- 
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jection against this doctrine, viz. that we are commanded to seek 
eternal life, as the proper reward of our faith and obedience ; and 
that this reward is promised to those, who believe and obey, by God 
himself. This command, and this promise, it is alleged, be- 
ng given by God himself, cannot be denied to be right. That we 
ought, therefore, to seek for everlasting life, must of course be 
admitted. But this, it is asserted, is aiming at a reward; is a 
conduct, springing from self-love; and is not disinterested. It 
follows then, say the objectors, either that disinterested love is 
not required in the Scriptures ; or that the requisitions of the Scrip- 
tures are inconsistent with each other. This objection, it will be 
observed, lies in the conclusion only. The premises are just and 
true. If the conclusion follows, I will give up the doctrine. 

Lord Shaftsbury formerly advanced, with great labour and pa- 
rade, a similar doctrine; but for a very different purpose. He 
maintained, that disinterestedness is virtue, and the only virtue. 
At the same time, he denied, that it could consist with any hope 
of reward, or any fear of punishment. These he declared, made 
virtue mercenary, mean, and selfish. True virtue, according to 
his scheme, consists wholly in doing good for the sake of that 
good: for the pleasure, found in the good done, considered by itself, 
and wholly unconnected with any consequences ; without any regard 
to advantages, arising from it, or to disadvantages, springing 
from the contrary conduct. | 

This celebrated writer, it is true, teaches, elsewhere, the op- 
posite doctrine ; and asserts, that all the obligation to be virtuous 
arises from its advantages, and from the disadvantages, attendant 
upon vice; antl that such advantages are a great security, and sup- 
port, to virtue. These, and other things of the like nature, he 
declares with no less confidence, than the former opinions. It 
would be easy, therefore, to refute him by his own declarations. 
But this, though it might answer the purposes of mere contro- 
versy, would not satisfy a Christian audience. Were infidels re- 
quired to be consistent with themselves, they never would ap- 
pear in the field of debate. 

The conclusion, which Lord Shaftsbury drew from his princi- 
ples, was, that the Scriptures, so far as they have influence, anni- 
hilate. by their threatenings and promises, all virtue. Hence he 
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inferred, and, as it would seem, in his own view irresistibly, that 
the Scriptures cannot be the word of God. Both these views of 
this interesting subject are, I apprehend, radically erroneous, 
and founded in false and imperfect conceptions of disinterest- 
ed love. 

In the text it is declared, that to those, who by patient continu- 
ance in well-doing seek for glory, honour, and immortality, God 
will render,as a reward eternal life. To seek for glory, honour, 
and immortality, therefore, isin a high degree pleasing to God; 
and must of course be truly, and eminently, virtuous conduct. 
If this conduct consists with disinterestedness, and arises from it ; 
it must be acknowledged on the one hand, that disinterestedness 
is not impeached by the objection, already recited; and on the 
other, that the Scriptures, while they require, and encourage, us 
to seek eternal life, do not render virtue mercenary ; nor destroy, 
nor in any degree lessen, either virtue itself, or the obligations to 
virtue. 

Before I enter upon the direct proof of this doctrine, it ought 
to be remarked, that the scheme of Lord Shaftsbury confutes it- 
self. His favourite doctrine is, that virtue consists wholly in do- 
ing good for its own sake, without any regard to any advantage, 
which may follow from it; or to any disadvantage, which may 
arise from a contrary conduct: such regard being, in his view, a 
destruction of virtue. Now let me ask, What is the difference 
between doing good, for the sake of the pleasure attending it, and 
doing good for the sake of the pleasure following it? According 
to Lord Shaftsbury, virtue consists in doing good, for the sake of 
the pleasure, which it furnishes. Suppose, then, the virtuous ac- 
tion to be done now, and the pleasure, furnished by it, to be enjoyed 
an hour hence, or to-morrow. Would it be, in any sense, more 
mercenary to do the action, for the sake of enjoying this plea- 
sure an hour hence; or to-morrow ; supposing the pleasure to 
be the same ; than for the sake of enjoying it at the time, when 
the action is done? The pleasure, according to the supposition, 
as the same in kind and degree. Can it, then, be any more or 
jess virtuous, to be thus influenced by a pleasure, which will ex- 
ist an hour hence, or to-morrow, than by the same pleasure, ex- 
isting at the present moment ? 3 
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The truth, in this case, undoubtedly is, that it is neither more 
nor less virtuous, to be influenced in the same manner and degree, 
by the same kind and degree of pleasure, found in the same ob- 
ject, whether the pleasure is to be experienced at one time, or at 
another. The nature of the pleasure, which is enjoyed, and the 
nature of the object, whence it 1s derived, render the action, in which 
_that pleasure is sought, either virtuous, or not virtuous. If we- 
take pleasure in happiness wherever it is enjoyed, and in pro- 
moting it wherever this is in our power; if, at the same time, 
this pleasure is proportioned to the happiness enjoyed, or pro- 
moted ; we are, of course, the subjects of virtue; and that, just 
so far, as the pleasure is experienced. ‘The time, at which it is 
experienced, is, here, evidently of no consequence; and cannot, 
even remotely, affect the subject. If, then, it is mercenary, mean, 
and selfish, to be influenced by this pleasure, expected at a fu- 
ture time; it is equally selfish, mean, and mercenary, to be in- 
fluenced by the same pleasure, expected at the time, when the 
action is performed. 

That the pursuit of eternal life is wholly consistent with the 
nature of disinterested love, I shall now attempt to show by the 
following considerations. 

Ist. Our happiness is a desirable object; and deserves to be 
sought in a certain degree. 

Our happiness is, in this respect, exactly of the same nature 
with that of others; is as truly desirable, and as really deserves 
to be promoted, as that of any created beings whatever. In what- 
ever degree it exists, it ought to be delighted in: in whatever 
degree it is capable of existing, it ought to be desired. As the 
fact, that it is our happiness, renders it no more valuable than that 
of others; so, plainly, it does not render it at all-less valuable. 
It claims, therefore, to be promoted on the same grounds, as any 
other happiness of the same value. As it is entrusted to our 
own peculiar care; it demands more from us, as that of others 
does from them. For ourselves we can domore, than we can for 
others; and this of course is our duty. 

Qdly. Neither our present nor future happiness ts dihip ! im- 
consistent with that of others. 

All the good, which God has made it lawful for us to enjoy Us 
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this world, is consistent with the good of others. Whenever it 
is promoted, therefore, there is a direct increase of the general 
happiness. To produce this effect is the great duty, and dictate, 
of benevolence ; and must of course be right. 

Our eternal good cannot fail to be consistent with the good of 
the universe. God has no pleasure in the death of the sinner; 
but would rather, that he would repent and live. Accordingly he 
hath commanded all men every where to repent. What he has — 
thus commanded cannot but be right in itself. Accordingly he 
hath directed, that our prayers and supplications should be made 
for all men. 

What the Scriptures thus teach, Reason wholly approves. We 
are all made capable of happiness. This capacity was not given 
in vain; but was intended to be supplied. Every man, who 
thinks soberly at all, feels, and acknowledges, accordingly, that 
he is bound to promote, as much as in him lies, the happiness of 
every other man, both present and future: and no man would 
fail to be self-condemned, if he were to indulge a wish, or even'a 
willingness, that any one of his fellow-creatures should be mise- 
rable hereafter. Nay, indifference to this subject would not fail 
of being followed by severe reproaches of conscience. But what 
itis the duty of all men thus to wish, and to seek ; what no man 
can oppose, or regard with indifference, without guilt; it is pecu- 
liarly his duty to wish, and seek for himself; both because the 
accomplishment of this work is committed to him by his Maker, 
and because this work can be done by him more effectually, than 
by any other. ai 

3dly. We are commanded to love our neighbour as ourselves ; 
that is, generally, and indefinitely as well as ourselves ; and of 
course are at least equally required to love ourselves as we love our 
neishbour. | | 

The rectitude of this law cannot be questioned even by Lord 
Shaftsbury ; nor can he, or any other man, deny, that it exhibits 
to us disinterested love in the fairest form, and the strongest man- 
ner. But, as has been already shown, we are bound by the dic- _ 
tates both of reason and revelation to seek the future and eternal — 
good of our neighbour; to desire it, and to promote it, as far as 
is in our power. By this very command, then; the law, origi- 
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nally enjoining benevolence as the great duty of intelligent be- 
ings; a law, to which Reason unconditionally subscribes ; we 
are absolutely obliged to seek our own eternal life. 

Athly. Our eternal life is in itself an immense good. 

The endless happiness of a rational being is of more value, 
than can be conceived by any finite mind. Within a moderate 
period, it will amount to more, than all the happiness, which in 
this world, has been enjoyed, or will ever be enjoyed, here, by 
all its inhabitants. Whatever is endless admits of no definite 
comparison with that which is not. But the happiness of a fu- 
ture state is not endless merely ; it is also endlessly increasing ; 
and will soon rise in degree, as well as duration, above the high- 
est human comprehension. Such, of course, is the addition, 
made to the common good of the universe, whenever the eternal 
life of an individual is secured. To neglect the pursuit of such 
happiness, as this, is madness: to oppose it is malignity, which 
no words can describe. 

Sthly. Eternal happiness consists in eternal disinterestedness, 
and its consequences. 

The happiness of heaven arises from the disinterested love of 
God, communicated in various blessings to his children; in their 
disinterested communications of good to each other; and in the 
enjoyment, derived by their minds from the exercises of virtue. 
It is acknowledged, on all hands, that it is desirable to live vir- 
tuously here. All the reasons, which operate in this case, render 
it at least equally desirable to live virtuously hereafter, through- 
out any, and every, period of duration, in which such a life may 
be enjoyed. It is, by all men acknowledged, that it is useful to 
do good here, and at the present time. He, who makes this ac- 
knowledgment, cannot without gross self-contradiction deny, that 
it is equally useful to do good, wherever it may be done, and at 
every future period. If, then, it is proper; if it is virtuous; to 
desire, and to seek, to live a virtuous life, or to do good, in the 
present world ; it is equally virtuous, and equally proper, to de- 
sire, and seek, to do the same things in‘a future state of being. 
All the labours, then, by which we may possess ourselves of such 
a life in the present world, must, with equal propriety, be direct- 
ed to the attainment of such a life in the world to come. 
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But it is not only desirable and proper, that we should do this 
in the present world; itisa plain, high, and indispensable duty ; 
and, ina sense, the sum of all our duty ; so far as this world is con- 
cerned. It cannot but be perceived, that it is,inthe same sense, 
the sum of all our duty, with respect to the future world. 4 

This however, is far from being the amount of the whole truth 
concerning this subject. As much as eternity exceeds time; as 
much as perfect virtue excels the present frail character of good 
men, here; as much as endless virtue, as much as endlessly in- 
creasing virtue, outruns in its importance the transient virtue of 
this momentary life; so much more is it our duty to seek the 
good of a future life, than that of the present. Indeed, man lives ~ 
here, only to become prepared to live hereafter. Our whole 
duty, therefore, ought, during the present life, to be performed 
with a supreme reference to that which is to come. 

Thus the pursuit of eternal good is so far from being opposed 
to disinterestedness, from being mercenary, mean, and selfish ; 
so far from destroying the nature of virtue, or lessening its obli- 
gations; that itis its genuine dictate ; its spontaneous tendency; 
its most exalted aim. No virtuous mind, if properly informed, 
can fail of pursuing this object; and no object, which respects 
ultimately the present world, can call forth virtuous exercises of | 
so elevated and excellent a nature. 

6thly. By our eternal life the happiness of all virtuous beings as 
greatly increased. ) 

There is joy in heaven, saith our Saviour, over one six 
repenteth, more than over nincty and nine just persons, who need no 
repentance. Whatever else may be the meaning of Christ in this 
passage, it is unquestionable, that the inhabitants of heaven ex- 
perience a real joy in the repentance of a sinner. Reason, as 
well as Revelation, clearly teaches us, that virtuous beings can- 
not fail to find enjoyment in this subject, because Repentance is 
an exercise of virtue, and the means of securing happiness. In 
the fi ure virtue, and future happiness, of sucha sinner, the same be- 
ings V will, at all times, find similar enjoyment ; increasing conte 
lyin Hlepree, as these objects of itincrease. As these aa at theco 
mencement of a future existence, be perfect ; and will rise higher, 
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ment, found in them, will increase throughout every succceding 
period. Thus every inhabitant of this world, who secures 
his own eternal life, becomes an everlasting, and perpetually 
% increasing, benefit to the virtuous universe ; a blessing, which no 
words can describe, and whose value no numbers can. reckon. 
‘Can it be necessary to ask, whether it is virtuous to aim at this 
character ? 
 7thly. God is glorified, whenever we seek, and obtain, eternal 
life. 
When Christ was born, a multitude of the heavenly host sung, 
Glory to God in the highest, because there was peace on earth, 
and good-will towards men. But if none of the human race should 
experience this good-will; that is, if none of them should obtain 
eternal life; the glory, otherwise springing from this source, 
would be prevented. To this glory of God every person, then, 
who secures eternal life, contributes, by accomplishing, in one in- 
stance, that, out of which the glory arises. The glory of God, 
in this case, is a whole, made up of the individual instances, in 
which he is glorified. If therefore, no individual sought his sal- 
vation ; none would obtain it; and, if none obtained it, the work 
would not be done; and the glory of God, in this important par- 
ticular, would not be accomplished. How important it is, may, 
in some measure, be discerned from these facts; that God sent 
his own Son, to die, that we might live; and his Spirit, to renew 
us, that we might become heirs of life. 
Thus have I endeavoured to show, that the pursuit of eternal 
: Selifeds so far from being opposed to the nature of disinterested 
_ Love, that it is one of its primary dictates; a conduct, invariably 
"springing from its influence; and that the Scriptures, instead of 
lessening, or destroying, virtue, by requiring this conduct of us, 
_. have increased the obligations to it, and directed it to its proper 
WS > cpuphescti vey 938 camapas ok I , . 
- Those, who make the objections, contended against in this 
‘discourse, have, in my view, always failed of distinguishing be- 
tween — disinterestedness and uninterestedness. The distinction 
between n them is, however, perfectly clear, and incalculably im- 
_ id To be disinterested is to be without a selfish wnterest in 
; ‘en thin ing, or things; to be uninter ested is to have ne an- 
Vou iM. ine . 21. 
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terest in them atall, disinterested man may take the deepest in- 
ferest in any subject; and, the deeper the interest, the more dis- 
interested he may be. The uninterested man can have no interest 
in that subject, either selfish, or benevolent. To be absolutely 
disinterested is to be absolutely free from selfishness. To be 
absolutely uninterested is to be absolutely without any interest, 
or concern, in any thing. A perfectly disinterested man would 
experience a supreme delight in the perfect happiness of the 
universe. A perfectly uninterested man, if we can suppose such 
an one to exist, would feel no concern in any happiness what- 
ever. The reason, why these terms have been supposed to de- 
note the same thing, may have been, that the word INTERESTED 
is frequently opposed to each of them. This word, originally de- 
notes the concern, which we feelin any thing ; but has long been 
figuratively, and very commonly, used, to denote a selfish concern ; 
probably, because the interest, which the human heart feels in 
most things, is so generally a selfish interest. | 
Itis not my design to contend, that there is not a real and great 
pleasure, found in the exercises of virtue; nor that the virtuous 
man does not always experience this pleasure in such exercises ; and 
that, in exact proportion to his virtue ; nor that this is not a proper 
motive to engage him to these exercises. | 
The true nature of virtue is well described in this definition : 
the love of doing good ; or the love of promoting happiness. In all 
the good, therefore, which is done by ourselves or others, and, 
of course, in all that is enjoyed by ourselves or others, whenever 
it is not inconsistent with some greater good, virtue delights of 
course. In its own proper nature, it aims at such good; and 
for such it labours, whoever is to be the recipient. Its true ex- 
cellence lies in this; that at is the voluntary, and only, source of 
happiness in the unwerse.. In aiming at our own happiness there 
is no necessary selfishness. Selfishness consists in a preference 
of ourselves to others, and to all others; to the universe, and to 
God. This is sin; and all that in the Scriptures is meant by 
sin. In every individual sin, this will invariably be found to»be 


the essentialand guilty character. Thus sensuality is the desire _ 


of self-gratification, at the expense of any, and all, other happi- 
ness. Thus ambition is the wet of aggrandizing, and: axaeie 
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the desire of enriching, ourselves, in preference to the interests 
of allothers. From this spirit arises all our opposition to God; 
and all our injustice to his creatures. He, whohas seriously and 
entirely preferred God to himself, or the good of the universe to 
his own private, separate good, has, in the complete thik be- 
come virtuous. , 

God wills our happiness. It is therefore right, it is virtuous, 
in us, to seek, and promote it, both here and hereafter. In this 
conduct there is no selfishness. We do, indeed, commonly pur- 
sue it, in preference to that of all others. Such a pursuit of it is 
sinful ; and the spirit, with which we pursue it, is, by turns, every 
sinful passion and appetite, and the source of every evil purpose 
and effort, towards God and our fellow-creatures. Our pride, 
impiety, rebellion, and ingratitude; our self-dependence, our im- 
patience, and murmuring, under the government of God; are all 
only different forms of this disposition. The parsimony, fraud, 
and oppression, of the Miser; the envy, intrigues, conquests, and 
butcheries, of Ambition; the rapacity, injustice, and cruelties, 
of Despotism; the sloth, lewdness, gluttony, and drunkenness of 
the Sensualist ; the haughtiness, wrath, revenge, and murders, of 
the Dueliist; are nothing but selfishness, appearing in its true na- 
ture, and genuine operations. 


. REMARKS. 
_ Inthese observations we have another specimen of the havoc, which 
philosophy has made of divine subjects, and of the great interests of 
man. 

Few writers have been more admired, and applauded, than 
Lord Shaftsbury ; and, among all his:writings, none have been 
more applauded, than the Work, in which the doctrine, opposed 
by me, is taught. Yetin this work we are informed, that to have any 
regard, either to future rewards or punishments, is mean and mer- 
cenary ; and, of course, instead of being virtuous, or consisting 


tis with: virtue, is only criminal. It must, therefore, be odious in the 


sight of God; and the proper object of his wrath and punishment. 
Accordingly, this writer informs ns directly, that.«* all reference, 
or atk ek 
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either to future rewards or punishments, lessens and destroys »vur- 
tue, and diminishes the obligations to be virtuous.’? ‘The anger of 
God against a sinner is a dreadful punishment. The approba-— 

_ tion of God, and his consequent love, are glorious rewards. But — 
to regard this anger, to be afraid of it, to seek to avoid it, is, ac- 
cording to Lord Shaftsbury, mean and mercenary, odious and 
wicked. The contrary conduct must, of course, bear the contra- 
ry character. It must be honourable and generous, spirited, 
amiable, and virtuous, to disregard the divine anger; to have no 
fear of God before our eyes; and willingly to become the ob- 
jects of Infinite indignation. Equally mean and mercenary, and 
therefore equally hateful and guilty, is it, in the eyes of this 
writer, to prize the approbation of God ; to desire an interest in 
his love ; or to seek the attainment of either. Ofcourse, to dis- 
regard both must, according to this scheme, be virtuous, honoura- 
ble, and deserving of commendation. The real nature of all con- 
duct God cannot but know intuitively ; and, without injustice, 
cannot fail to regard it according to its real nature, and treat the 
subjects of it as they actually merit. Hence, as he cannot but 
discern the meanness and mercenariness, the odiousness and guilt, 
of those who dread his anger, and seek to avoid it; who prize 
his approbation ; and love, and labour, to obtain them; he is 
bound, he cannot fail, to punish them for this criminal conduct. 
As he equally discerns the virtue of those, who disregard his an- 
ger, approbation, and love; he cannot fail to reward them. 

If God is angry with any of his Intelligent creatures; it is un- 
doubtedly with those, who have broken his law. ‘That he has 
given a law to mankind, Lord Shaftsbury himself acknowledges ; 
nor does he deny, that mankind have, in some instances, broken 
this law. Indeed, it could not be denied with common decency. 
In this law, whatever it be, his pleasure is expressed, and en- 
joined, as the rule of duty to rational beings. ‘This rule is, in 
his view, and therefore in fact, a wise, just, and good rule for the 
direction of their conduct. Conformity to it is conformity to 
what is wise, just, and good; or, in other words, is virtue, or ex- 
cellence of character: while disobedience to it is opposition 'to 
what is wise, just, and good; or, in other words, sinfulness and 
turpitude of character. Every law, and this as truly as any 
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other, annexes a reward to obedience, and a punishment to dis- 
obedience; otherwise it could not be a law. But to regard 
either this reward, or this punishment is, according to Lord 
Shaftsbury, to be mean and mercenary; and so far, Whebetore aii & 
ceasing, to be virtuous. If this reward and punishment are to 
have no influence on mankind ; they are nugatory ; and God has 
merely trifled with his creatures, in annexing them to hislaw. If 
they are to have influence on mankind ; the influence is merely 
such, as to destroy, or at least lessen, both virtue, and the obli- 
gations to it. God, who sees this to be true, if it be truth, has, 
therefore, in annexing them to his law, and in endeavouring to 
influence mankind by them, attempted to destroy, or lessen, vir- 
tue, and to diminish their obligations to be virtuous. 

Further; as without'rewards and penalties no law can exist; 
it is evident, that God cannot make a law, in which he must not, 
of course, either merely trifle with his creatures; or destroy, or 
lessen virtue, and diminish their obligations to be virtuous. 

~The reward, promised to obedience in this and every other 
law, is happiness; and the punishment, threatened to disobe- 
dience, is suffering, ormisery. ‘T'o desire the happiness of every 
rational being, and our happiness, as truly as that of others, is 
the genuine dictate of virtue ; and the indispensable duty of all 
such beings. It is the duty, then, of every other rational being 
to desire our happiness ; and for this plain reason ; it 7s in itself 
desirable. According to Lord Shaftsbury, then, we cantiot, with- 
out being mean and mercenary, desire that, which all other ra- 
tional beings are bound to desire, and which is in itself desira- 
ble. 

To be virtuous is the same thing, as to be meritorious, or to de- 
serve a reward; and is the Buly real desert in the universe. 
The reward, which virtue deserves, is such treatment, as is a 
proper retribution to virtuous conduct; such a kind, and mea- 
sure, of happiness, as it becomes the wisdom, justice, and good- 
ness, of the lawgiver io communicate, as 2 proper expression of 
his approbation of that conduct. To be influenced by a regard 
_ tothis happiness, although the very thing, which his virtue has 
deserved, and which God has pronounced to be its proper re- 
ward, is, according to this scheme, to become mean, and meree- 
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nary, and 1 ndeserving of the reward itself. The reward is hold- 


en out by God, to encourage his creatures to be virtuous. In 
doing this, according to Lord Shaftsbury, he discourages vie 
neir obligations to be virtuous. 

There are two kinds of original good ; enjoyment, and deliver- 
ance from suffering ; or, as the case may be, from the danger of 
suffering. These two are the only possible objects of desire to 
percipient beings; and to Intelligent beings, as truly as any 
others. When virtue itself is desired, it is desired only for the 
enjoyment which it furnishes. Were there no such objects in 
the universe, there would be no such thing as desire; and conse- 
quently no such thing as volition, or action. Percipient beings, 
and, among them, Intelligent beings, would be as absolutely in- 
active, as so many lumps of matter. But, according to Lord 
Shaftsbury, to regard future enjoyment, or misery, and, for the 
very same reasons, to regard them when present, is to be mean and 
mercenary, and to cease from being virtuous. He, who regards 
them, therefore, cannot be virtuous: he, who does not, must of 
course be a block. 

In the mean time, not to regard enjoyment and suffering, when 
present to our view, is physically wmpossible. In order to be vir- 
tuous, then, we must, in every instance, accomplish a physical 
impossibility. | 

Finally ; a moral government is entirely fide an on motives. 
All motives are included in the two kinds of good, mentioned 
above. In every moral government these motives are presented 
to the subjects of it, by the law on which it is founded, in the 
forms of reward and punishment; both necessarily future to obe- 
dience, or disobedience. On the influence, which these motives 
have upon the moral character and conduct of subjects, all moral 
government rests ; nor can any such government exist, for a mo- 
ment, without them. But to be influenced by them is, in every 
subject of such government, according to this scheme, mean and 
mercenary. God, therefore, in establishing a moral government 
over intelligent creatures, hus directly endeavoured, by his authori- 
ty, to render them mean and mercenary ; and, so far as this in- 
fluence extends, has prevented them from being virtuous. 
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SERMON LXXXI 


REGENERATION, _ 
ITS ATTENDANTS. 


BROTHERLY LOVE. 


JOHN Xi. 34. 
A new commandment [ give unto you, that ye love one another. 


Iw the three preceding discourses, I have considered the Na- 
ture of Evangelical Benevolence; and the two principal Obdjec- 
tions against the doctrine, which teaches the existence, and explains 
the nature, of this attribute. At the present time, I propose to 
examine the Last of those characteristics, which were mentioned as 
Attendants on Regeneration; viz. Brotherly Love; or the Love, 
whichis due to the disciples of Christ. | 
Commentators have, to a considerable extent at least, con- 
sidered this command of Christ as merely enjoining benevolence. 
: They observe, that it is called new, not because it had not been 
given before ; for, they say, it had been published by Moses, and 
other writers of the Old Testament; but because of its peculiar 
‘excellence : remarking, at the same time, that the Hebrews. cus- 
tomarily denoted the peculiar excellence of a thing by styling it 
new. With this view of the subject I cannot accord. The com- 
mand, given to the Apostles, and by consequence to all the fol- 
lowers of Christ, to Jove one another was not, in my view, pub- 
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lished by Moses, nor by any of the succeeding Prophets. Cer- 
tainly it was not published in form. There is not in the Old 
Testament, at least I have not been able to find in it, any com- 
mand, requiring good men to love eachother as good men. The 
general benevolence of the Gospel towards all men, whether 
friends or enemies, is, indeed, abundantly enjoined both by Mo- 
ses and the prophets. But this benevolence regards men mere- 
ly as Intelligent beings, capable of happiness ; and is itself the 
love of happiness, as heretofore explained. The Love, required in 
the text, is the Love of good men, as such; as the followers of 
Christ; as wearing his image ; as resembling him in their moral 
character. This Love, in modern language, is called Compla- 
cency, or the Love of virtue. Instead of being Benevolence, it is 
a delight in that benevolence ; and is directed not towards the 
happiness of Intelligent beings, but towards the virtue of good be- 
Ings. 

A command, enjoining this Love, was, I think, never given in 
form, before Christ gave it in the text; and was, therefore, new 
in the proper sense at that time. That it is not called new on | 
account of its superior excellence, will be reasonably believed, 
if we remember, that Christ in no other case applies the epithet 
in this manner ; that the first and great command of the law is 
still more excellent; as is also the second; which, while it may 
be considerec as implying this affection, enjoins directly that 
universal good-will, whichis the object of brotherly love, and the 
voluntary source of all happiness. 

“¢ But,” itis said, “ St. John expressly declares this com- 
mandment of Christ not to be new in the proper sense.” 1 John 
li. 7, Brethren, [write unto you no new commandment ; but an old 
Commandment, which ye had from the beginning. Without inquir- 
ing what St. John intends here by the phrase, from the beginning, 
it may be justly observed, that this passage has no reference to 
the subject in question. The command, of which he speaks, is 
in the preceding verse expressed in these words: He that saith 
he abideth in him ought himself also so to walk, even as he walked. 
Tt will not be pretended, that this is the command in the text. 

In the eighth, that is, the following verse, St. John declares the 


command in the text to be anew commandment. Again, a new 
Vor. II, 22 
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commandment write [ unto yous What the new command is, to 
which he here refers, is evident from the two following verses. 
He that saith, he is in the light, and hateth his brother, is in dark- 
ness even until now. He that loveth his brother abideth in the 
light ; and there is none occasion of stumbling inhim. The Apos- 
tle does not, indeed, recite any command in form; but, in the 
phrases, he that hateth, and he that loveth, his brother, he shows 
decisively, that he refers to the command, enjoining this love, 
and forbidding this hatred; or, in other words, to the command 
in the text. But the command, to which he refers, he declares 
to be a new commandment. 

There is, however, another passage in this writer, which, at 
first.view, appears to be less easily reconcileable with my asser- 
tions. It is this; And now I beseech thee, Lady, not as though f 
wroie anew commandment unto thee, but that which we had from 
the beginning, that we love one another. 2 John 5. That Sé. 
John here referred to the general benevolence, required in the 
second command of the moral law, is, 1 think, clearly evident 
from the following verse: And this is love, that we keep his com- 
mandments. This is the commandment, that, as ye have heard 
from the beginning, ye should walk in it. The love, of which he 
had spoken to the Elect lady, in the preceding verse, he himself 
explains in this. And this is love, that we keep his commandments. 
As if he had said, “ The love, which I have mentioned, is the 
disposition, with which we keep the commandments of God; or, 
in other words, the general benevolence, enjoined by the om? 
St. Paul, speaking of the same thing, has expressed the same 
sentiment more clearly, as well as more concisely: Rom. xiii. 
10, Love is the fulfilling of the law. 

Having, as I hope, removed all the objections, of any import- 
ance, against the interpretation of the text, adopted above; I 
shall now proceed to a more particular consideration of this at- 
tribute. ; 

I. Brotherly Love is an affection, differing in many respects 
from Benevolence. 

Thus, for example, Brotherly Love is confined to good men 
as its objects: whereas Benevolence extends to all mankind. 
Brotherly love respects only the moral character of its objects: 
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Benevolence, their existence, and capacity. Brotherly Love is” 
the love of the virtue, Benevolence, of the happiness, of those 
who are loved. Benevolence is virtue absolutely, or universal- 
ly: Brotherly love is only a branch of that virtue. Benevolence 
exists, and operates, towards those, who have no virtue; and 
was thus exercised by God towards beings, totally lost and de- 
praved ; viz. towards mankind, while wholly under the power 
of sin. {na similar manner, it is exercised by good men towards 
sinners; and towards such sinners, as by being enemies to them 
on account of their goodness prove, that there is no goodness in 
themselves. Brotherly love is exercised, and is capable of be- 
ing exercised only towards virtuous men; and towards them, on 
account of their virtue only. Benevolence, being virtue in the 
absolute sense, must exist, before it can be loved. Brotherly 
Love is the love of that Benevolence, or of virtue, after it is 
known to have existed. ' 

According to these observations we find these affections clear- 
ly, and abundantly, distinguished in the Scriptures. Thus Bene- 
volence is called Ayarn, throughout the New Testament ; and, as 
exercised particularly towards Mankind, is termed SiAavdewmia : 
Acts xxviii. 2. Titus ii. 4. Brotherly love is called ®:raderqua : 
Rom. xii. 10. 1 Thess. iv. 9. Heb. xiii. 1. 2 Peter i. 7. Love 
to the Brethren, or Brotherhood, Adedgoryg, 1S enjoined In va- 
rious places as a peculiar duty. Thus St. Peter, in his second 
Epistle i. 7, says, ddd to your farth virtue, or resolution, &c. to 
godliness Brotherly Love, biAadedqiav, and to brotherly love charity, 
Ayasnv, benevolence. Were Brotherly Love the same with Bene- 
volence, St. Peter would certainly not have directed Christians 
to add Benevolence to itself. Nor would he here have called 
the same thing by different names, and thus perplexed his rea- 
ders, merely for the sake of rounding a period. 

Other directions, generally resembling this, are given us abun- 
dantly in the New Testament. 

Il. Brotherly Love is the love of Good men. 

To prove this, I observe, that the Brethren, spoken of in the 
New Testament, are always disciples of Christ. This name 
Christ himself gave them in form. In Matt. xii. 46, we are told, 
that his mother and his brethren came, desiring to see him. Upon 
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receiving notice of this fact from one of the company, he replied, 
Who is my mother, and who are my brethren? Then he stretched 
forth Ris hand towards his disciples, and said, Behold my mother 
and my brethren: for whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
who is in heaven, the same is my brother, my sister, and mother. — 
In Luke viii. 21, where the same story is recorded, his words are, 
My mother and my brethren are they, who hear the word of God, 
and doit. Again, Matt. xxii. 8, he says, Be ye not called Rabbi, 
for one is your Master, even Christ; and all ye are brethren. 

In these passages, Christ has declared, that his disciples are 
his brethren; that these are composed of such as hear, and obey, 
the word of God; and that all such persons sustain this character. 

From him the Apostles took this phraseology, and continued it 
through their writings. 

For whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate to be con- 
formed to the image of his Son, that he night be the first-born of 
many brethren. Rom. vill. 29. 

To the saints and faithful brethren in Christ, who are ai Colosse. 
Col. i. 2. . 

I charge you by the Lord, that this Epistle be read unto all the 
holy brethren. 1 Thess. v. 27. : 

These passages from St. Paul, selected out of a multitude of 
the same import, are ample proofs, that he used the language of 
Christ in the same sense. Peter, James, and John, use the same 
language. It is therefore completely evident, that the Brethren, 
spoken of appropriately in the New Testament, are Christ’s dis- 
ciples; are saints; are faithful; are holy; are such, as have 
been sanctified by the Spirit of grace. In this character only are 
they constituted the objects of Brotherly Love: the character it- 
self being the thing, which, in them, 1s required by Christ to be 
loved. it is indeed true, now, as formerly, that all who are of 
Israel are not Israel. Some, who appear to be Christ’s disciples, 
are notreally his disciples. But since our limited minds are una- 
ble to distinguish appearance from reality, God has commanded 
us to govern both our views, and our conduct, by appearance. 
So long, then, as men appear to be the disciples of Christ, we 
are bound to regard, and particularly to love, them as his disciples. 

TW. Brotherly Love is, therefore, an affection, directed towards the 
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Virtue of those, whom we love: in other words, it is Complacency 
in Virtue. 

In the exercise of Benevolence, we love others, whenever we 
wish them to be happy ; andin this manner we love our enemies, 
and wicked men universally, however destitute of moral goodness. 
Our benevolence will, indeed, be particularly exerted in desir- 
ing earnestly, that they may become virtuous, in order to their. 
happiness; but we cannot approve, nor love, their moral charac- 
ter; because, by the supposition, it is wholly sinful, and there- 
fore altogether odious. 

In the exercise of Brotherly Love, on the contrary, we ap- 
prove, and love, the moral character of all, whom we love: de- 
lighting in their holiness, as an excellent and desirable object. 
As we approve of the character of Christ himself; so we delight 
in them, as possessing a share of the same beauty and excellence ; : 
as having the same mind, which was also in him. 

IV. Brotherly Love is, in the Scriptures, constituted a peculiar 
proof of sanctification. 

In the verse following the text, Christ says, Hereby shall ail 
men know, that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another. 
Here our Saviour declares this affection to be a peculiar proof to 
the world, that we are Christians; to be the touch-stone, by 
which his disciples will be examined, and known, by mankind. 

Accordingly, the Emperor Julian expressly warns the heathen 
under his dominion, that the Christians contributed not a little to 
spread Christianity by their singular love to each other, and by 
their mutual offices of exemplary kindness. At the same time 
he declares, that, unless the heathen will follow this powerful ex- 
ample, their religion will never prosper. So remarkable, even 
in that corrupted age, was the Brotherly Love of Christ’s disci- 
ples, as entirely to distinguish them from the rest of mankind. 
In other periods of the Church, it has prevailed, as Religion has 
prevailed; and decayed; as Religion has decayed: but in all 
ages it has existed, and been discernible, wherever genuine Chris- 
tianity has: been found. 

As this attribute is peculiarly the proof of our Religion to 
others ; so it is made equally the proof of it to ourselves. He 
that saith, he rs in the light, and hateth his brother, is in darkness 
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until now. He that loveth his brother abideth in the light. 1 John 
ii. 9,10. In this the children of God are manifest, and the children 
of the devil. Whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of God ; 
nor he that loveth not his brother. 1 John 1. 10. 

Hereby we know, that we have passed from death unto life because 
we love the brethren. He that hateth his brother abideth in death. 

These passages teach in the clearest manner, that, if we love the 
brethren, we are children of God, or the subjects of Evangelical 
virtue, and that, if we love not the brethren, we are not the chil- 
dren of God. If, then, our love to the brethren be probable ; if 
a good reason exist to believe, that we exercise brotherly love; 
there exists an equal reason to believe, that we have passed 
from death unto life. If we discover with certainty, that we pos- 
sess this love ; we have arrived at full assurance of our sanctifi- 
cation, and bf our title to eternal life. 

V. Brotherly Love is universally exercised by Benevolent Minds. 

In other words, every Mind, which is Evangelically benevolent, | 
will of course exercise Brotherly love. 

Benevolence is the love of happiness: Brotherly Love is the 
love of that Benevolence. We love an Intelligent being, as either 
capable of happiness, or actually the subject of it. When we 
perceive, that he is benevolent, we further love his benevolence, 
and him because he is benevolent. 

Benevolence is virtue. Brotherly Love, in the abstract de- 
nominated Complacency, is the love of virtue. As virtue de- 
lights in happiness; so it necessarily delights in the causes of 
happiness. But virtue is the only original, voluntary, and su- 
preme, cause of happiness to the universe. Virtue, therefore, 
delights in virtue, as being the great cause of that, which it su- 
premely loves. As virtue is the voluntary cause of happiness ; 
it is, of course, supremely excellent and lovely ; and is accord- 
ingly loved by all virtuous beings. 

Hence it is evident, that Brotherly Love, although not virtue 
in the original or abstract sense, is yet an affection eminently 
virtuous ; and is, therefore, strongly enjoined, and greatly com- 
mended, in the Scriptures. This is the love, which, without a 
formal command, David exercised towards the saints, whom he 
styles the excellent of the earth, and in whom, he says, was all his 
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delight ; which the captive Psalmist exercised towards Zion, the 
collection of the saints; and sooner than refuse which, he wishes 
his right hand may forget its cunning, and his tongue cleave to the © 
roof of his mouth. This is the love, which inspired the Pro- 
phets, particularly Isaiah, with zeal, and joy, and triumph, when 
beholding in vision the future prosperity of the Church, and its 
glorious extension over the habitable world. 

The distinction between Brotherly Love and Complacency, gene- 
rally understood, is this: the former is exereised by the disciples of 
Christ towards each other; the latter by all virtuous beings to- 
wards all such beings. This is the love, which God exercises 
towards all his children; the love, exercised by angels towards 
those, for whom they cheerfully condescend to be ministering 
Spirits ; viz. those, who shall be heirs of salvation. 

Towards God, the complacency of his virtuous creatures is so 
eminent an exercise of affection, as ina manner to occupy the 
whole soul. When we remember the moral perfection of God, 
we are prone to forget his importance as the supreme Intelligent, 
and the Possessor of supreme happiness; and naturally confine 
our thoughts to the glorious Excellence of his nature. We love 
him pre-eminently for this excellence; and scarcely recollect, 
that he is an object of supreme benevolence. Indeed, whenever 
the beings loved are wholly virtuous, we are apt to lose our Be- 
nevolence in our Complacency ; and to be scarcely conscious of 
any other affection, besides our delight in their excellence of cha- 
racter. When, indeed, we have received peculiar benefits from 
them, our Gratitude is excited; and often powerfully. But our 
benevolence, though always exercised, is not unfrequently unob- > 
served by our minds, 

Thus have J summarily considered this attribute of a sancti- 
fied mind. I shall now proceed to derive from this subject a few 
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Ist. If the things, which have been observed concerning this sib- 
ject, are just ; it follows, that we ought carefully to try our moral 
character by this great scriptural standard. 

By him, who hopes that he is entitled to eternal life, no ques- 
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tion can be asked, of higher moment, than whether he is a Chris- 
tian. Toresolve this question, the Scriptures point out no method 
more obviously, or certainly, effectual, than that, which has been 
here mentioned. We know, that we have passed from death unto 
life, because we love the brethren. A good man is a peculiar ob- 
ject; and distinct from all others. The materials, of which his 
goodness is constituted, are generally capable of being truly un- 
derstood, and strongly realized. If seen, they cannot but be 
hated by a bad, and loved by a good, mind. Our love and ha- 
tred are engaged, almost only, by moral beings. Doctrines, 
Precepts, and Ordinances, the Sabbath, the Sanctuary, the Word 
of God, and the things opposed to them, may, indeed, be ina 
certain sense.objects of these affections; but this can exist only 
in a subordinate degree, and, perhaps, always with a reference 
to those moral beings, with whom they are connected. ‘Thus the 
Sabbath is hated, or loved, merely as a season devoted to God, 
who appointed it. The same observation is equally applicable 
to other things of the like nature. : 
But Intelligent beings ; viz. God and his rational creatures ; 

we love, or hate, for what they are. We love, or hate, them rt 
rectly ; and not for the relation, which they bear to some other 
object of these affections. Men, particularly, being like or un- 
like ourselves, of our own party or an opposite, who act, or re- 
fuse to act, with or against us, with and against whom we act un- 
der the strong influence of sympathy, and who are realized by 
the powerful impressions of sense; are more easily, uniformly, 
and strongly, regarded with these emotions, in ordinary circum- 
stances, than any other created beings. Our emotions towards 
them, therefore, are immediate ; arise spontaneously ; are vigo- 
rous ; and mingle with all our views, of every kind. Good men 
love good men of course, and necessarily. Wicked men never 
exercise complacency towards good men, as such; they often 
Jove them with natural affection; or because they are their 
friends ; or because they are useful to them; but not for their 
characteristical excellence, or for their resemblance to Christ. 
Good men love them, as the natural taste relishes sweetness or fra- 
grance, the rose or the honeycomb. Good men love them for 
themselves ; for the moral character, which they possess ; and in- 
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dependently of all other considerations. Wicked men in their con- 
sciences approve of goodness, and of good men; and cannot, with- 
out violence done to their consciences, disapprove of them. But in 
this approbation the heart has no share. The hearts of wicked men 
are radically opposed to virtue; and of course hate it, and, so 
far as their virtue is concerned, all those by whom it is possess- 
ed. Hence have flowed the calumnies, sneers, ridicule, resent- 
ment, opposition, and persecution, which good men have receiv- 
ed from their enemies ever since the world began. 

From these things it is evident, that the love of good men fur- 
nishes a criterion, uncommonly well calculated to decide our cha- 
racter, as being either good or evil. Whatever will aid us in a 
case of such magnitude must be of high importance ; and ought 
to be employed for our benefit with earnestness and fidelity. 
From the Scriptures, and indeed from the nature of the case also, 
it is evident, that Brotherly Love furnishes us with peculiar as- 
sistance for the determination of a point, so interesting to every 
Christian. How attentively ought every man, then, and espe- 
cially every one who hopes, that himself is a Christian, to exa- 
mine his character by this standard. Let eachask himself, “‘ Do 
I love good men? Do I love their goodness, their Christianity ? 
Do I choose their company? Do I seek their conversation? 
Do I delight in their sentiments and conduct? Do I pray for 
their prosperity, their holiness, and their salvation 2”? If these 
questions can be truly answered in the affirmative; we are chil- 
dren of God. If not; we arestill in the gall of bitterness, and the 
bond of iniquity. : 

Qdly. From these considerations we discern the peculiar Wisdom 
and Goodness of Christ in establishing a Church in the world. 

In the Church of Christ, the body of good men are gathered 
together; united in one family; placed in one obvious view ; 
and prepared to render, as well as to receive, Brotherly Love, 
and all its kind offices. Every affection flourishes by exercise 
and repetition only. Where the proper objects of our affec- 
tions are found, they are exercised of course : where such ob- 
jects are not found, they decay, and die, of themselves. In fami- 
lies, the natural, domestic affections of man find their proper ob- 
jects. Conjugal love, therefore, parental tenderness. brotherly 
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and sisterly kindness, and filial piety, shoot up here, and thrive, 
and blossom, and bear fruit ; and bear it abundantly. 

In the Church, the family named after Christ, are assembled 
the objects of Brotherly Love, or Evangelical Complacency. 
Here such, as are the subjects of this exalted attribute, find those 
presented to them, on whom it may be exercised and repeated. 
Accordingly here, and in the nature of things here only, can this 
affection liye and prosper. Here, on the one hand, virtue is 
daily seen, approved, and loved ; and, on the other, complacency 
interchanged, strengthened, and enjoyed. While those, who are 
thus the objects of Love, are by every motive, which can reach 
a virtuous mind, invited, animated, and compelled, to render 
themselves. more deserving of this affection by improving and 
adorning those excellencies, which are its immediate objects. 
Brotherly Love becomes, here, a peculiarly refined and glorious 
friendship; a bond of perfection, uniting them more and more 
unto the end. Thus, by the establishment of a Church in the world, 
has Christ provided for the existence, continuance, and improve- 
ment, of this elevated affection. In the mean time, as Brotherly 
Love exists in this heaven-appointed family ; so in the bosom of 
the same family it operates, unceasingly, in all the amiable and 
useful methods, directed by the Scriptures, and pointed to by it- 
self with a magnetic influence. Here it reproves all the varia- 
tions from truth, all the deviations from rectitude, to which imper- 
fect man, even in his best estate, is liable on this side of the grave. 
_ Here it approves, and confirms, every thing that is vindicable 
and lovely. Here it prays for the strength, amendment, comfort, 
peace, and joy, of its brethren. Here it weeps with them in 
their sorrows, rejoices in their joys, and smiles on all their de- 
lightful progress in holiness ; refines. in the view of their refine- 
ment, exults in their advancement to immortal life, and expands 
its wings for the final flight to everlasting glory. 

_ 3dly. This subject forcibly impresses on our minds the Excel- 
lence, Glory, and Happiness, of heaven. 

In this apostate and melancholy world, wise men, in all ages, 
have seen, and felt, that Virtue has been a stranger, a pilgrim, 
and in many instances an outcast also. Her friends have been 
tew and commonly powerless ; her enemies mighty and strong, 
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bitter and distressing; her cause unpopular and hated; her ar- 
guments lost in deaf ears ; and her entreaties repelled by hearts 
of marble. It is reasonable, it is desirable, it is “ devoutly to 
be wished,” and prayed for, that Virtue may somewhere find a 
home ; a settled residence ; a kind welcome; real friends; and 
final safety. These blessings she has rarely found in this foreign 
region, this unnatural climate; and, at the best, she has found 
them but foramoment. Accordingly, she has ever cast her eyes 
upward, towards another and better country. From that country 
she has received tidings, which cannot deceive, and which assure 
her of a welcome, and final, reception. She is informed, that 
there she was born and nursed ; and that in this world she is only 
a visitor and stranger ; destined to finish the pilgrimage allotted, 
and then to return to her native residence, there to dwell for ever. 
With rapture she has learned, that there all her friends will be 
finally gathered ; and that her Father and everlasting friend is 
there ready to receive her to the arms of infinite and unchangea- 
ble love. 

In that glorious world, a vast and immortal Church, formed of 
those who are all brethren, inhabits the delightful regions, destin- 
ed to be its eternal residence. In the innumerable millions, of 
which this great assembly, this nation of brethren, this kingdom 
of Jenovan, is composed, Brotherly love is the commanding 
principle of action. In Angels it has glowed, and brightened, 
ever since the morning of creation dawned over the vast abyss 
of darkness and solitude. In the general assembly of the first- 
born it is made a test of their character, and a foundation of their 
admission into heaven. Inasmuch as ye have done good unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, is by Christ himself announced, 
as the peculiar term of admission: and Inasmuch as ye did it not, 
as the term of final exclusion. In the cold and dreary region of 
this world, the spark was scarcely kindled; and prolonged its 
existence with difficulty. The flax, in which it was kept from 
final extinction, smoked merely, without rising intoa flame. But 
it was never finally quenched. At the great examination, it 
was found still a living spark; and its existence was seen, ac- 
knowledged, and proclaimed. ‘Transferred to heaven, it be- 
gan there to kindle with new and immortal lustre ; and was set 
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in that constellated firmament of living and eternal splendours ; 
which are all glorious with inherent light, although one star dif- 
fereth from another star in glory. 

Of that brilliant world, that region where all things obetitel and 
live, and flourish, and triumph, for ever, the beauty, the glory, 
the excellence, is eminently this divine affection. All are bre- 
thren; all are loved as brethren. All are divinely amiable and 
excellent friends. Every one possesses the virtue, which is lov- 
ed; and the complacency, by which it is loved. Every one, 
conscious of unmingled purity within, approves, and loves, him- 
self for that divine image, which in complete perfection, and with 
untarnished resemblance, is instamped on his character. Each, 
in every view which he casts around him, beholds the same glo- 
ry shining, and brightening, in the endless train of his compan- 
‘ons: One in nature, but diversified without end, in those forms 
and varieties of excellence, by which the original and eternal 
Beauty delights to present itself to the virtuous universe. Here 
every one, conscious of being entirely lovely, and entirely lov- 
ed, reciprocates the same love to that great multitude, which no 
man can number, of all nations, kindreds, and tongues, and which 
fills the immeasurable regions of heaven. Out of this cha- 
racter grows a series ever varying, ever improving, of all 
the possible communications of beneficence, fitted in every in- 
stance only to interchange, and increase, the happiness of all. 
In the sunshine of Infinite complacency, the light of the new Je- 
rusalem, the original source of all their own beauty, life, and 
joy, all these happy nations walk for ever; and, transported 
with the life-giving influence, unite in one harmonious and eter- 
nal hymn to the great Author of their enjoyment; Blessing, and 
honour, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, be unto him that 
sitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb, for ever and ever. Amen. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF REGENERATION. 


ADOPTION. 


1 Joun iil. 2. 
Beloved, now we are the sons of God. 


hy a series of discourses, I have considered the Attendants of Re- 
generation: viz. Faith, formerly explained ; Repentance; Love to 
God; Love to Mankind; and Brotherly Love. 1 shall now pro- 
ceed, according to the scheme formerly proposed, to examine 
the Consequences of this Change of character. 

Of these the first in the natural order is Adoption. That Adop- 
tion is a Consequence of Regeneration will not be denied. The 
observations, which | shall make concerning the subject, will be 
included under the following heads : 

I. The Nature ; 

Ul. The Reality ; 

Il. The Importance ; and, 

IV. The Consequences ; of Adoption. 

1. The Nature of Adoption may be explained in the following 
manner. 

A Child is, in this act, taken by a man from a family, not his 
own ; introduced into his own family; regarded as his own child; 
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and entitled to all the privileges and blessings, belonging to this 
relatign. To adopt children in this manner has, it is well known, 
been a custom, generally prevailing in all ages, and probably in 
all nations. Thus children were adopted among the Egyptians, 
Jews, Romans, and other ancient nations; and the same custom 
exists in the Christian nations of Europe; in our own Country ; 
among the American Aborigines ; and, so far as my knowledge 
extends, thoughout the world. 

Of the same general nature is that transaction, in the divine 
economy, by which mankind become the children of God. 

II. The Reality of Adoption may be thus illustrated. 

Mankind are originally strangers to the family of God; ene- 
mies to him, to his law, to his kingdom, and to all his inter- 
ests. From this situation they are invited to come, and enter 
into his family ; to take his name upon them; to share in his pa- 
rental care, tenderness, and blessings. Such of them, as comply 
with the invitation, are received into his family ; and become en- 
titled to his parental Love, and all the offices of affection to which 
it gives birth. From this period, they are styled the children of 
God. From this period, they are permitted, and required, to ad- 
dress him as their Father; a character, which he has been pleas- 
ed to assume; and to consider themselves as his children; and 
as entitled to the character of his childrens | 

Of this subject the Scriptures give us the following exhibition. 

Ist. God announced the adoption of mankind into his family 
soon after the Apostasy. 

At the birth of Enos, we are told, that men began to call upon 
the name of the Lord. In the margin, and, as it would seem, with 
greater correctness, men began to be called by the name of the 
Lord*: that is, they began to be called his children, and to take 
upon themselves the name of God, as being now their parent ; 
just as adopted children take upon themselves the names of those 
human parents, by whom they have been adopted. The style, 
by which they began to be known at this early period, has been 
continued through every succeeding age of the Church. In Gen. 
vi. 1,2, we read of the Sons of God. ‘These, ] apprehend, are 
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persons of the same class with those, who, in the time of Enos, 
began to be called by the name of the Lord ; and were now public- 
ly designated by this title. That such persons were meant by 
the phrase, the Sons of God, is sufficiently manifest from the use 
of itelsewhere. In Jobi. 6, it is said, the Sons of God came to 
present themselves before the Lord: and in Job xxxviii. 7, that, 
at the creation, the Morning Stars sang together, and all the Sons 
of God shouted for joy. In these passages, Angels are undoubt- 
edly the persons intended. When mankind, in those early days, 
received the same appellation, it was designed to indicate, that 
they belonged to the same family, and were by adoption phildnen : 
of the same heavenly Parent. i 

In the communications, made by God to 4braham and his fa- 
mily, the same scheme is more particularly and explicitly pur- 
sued. God, in the covenant of grace, declared to this earthly 
father of the faithful, I will be your God; and ye shall be my peo- 
ple: phraseology, exactly equivalent, in the mouth of the Speak- 
er, to the following ; [will be your Father ; and ye shall be my 
children. n conformity to this scheme, Moses was directed, Ex. 
iv. 22, to preface his message from God to Pharaoh with Thus 
saith the Lord, Israelis my son, even my first-born. In the same 
manner, Moses declared the same relation, Deut. xiv. 1, Ye are 
the children of the Lord your God. In Ps, Ixxxii. 6, it is said to 
the rulers of Israel, All of you are Children of the Most High. In 
the latter days of their kingdom, when they had become deeply 
depraved, they were still called by the title of children. Thus 
they are styled rebellious children; corrupiers; lying children, 
that will not hear the word of the Lord. 

By the Prophet Hosea it was again predicted, that they should 
be called the Sons of God when gathered again, after their disper- 
sion. It shail be said of them, Ye are the Sons of the living God. 

This character, thus insisted on through the several ages of 
the Jewish Church, is more particularly, and strongly, insisted on 
in the New Testament. Here the important fact of our Adoption 
is declared in the most explicit manner, and in a great variety of 
forms. In Eph. 1. 5, it is said, that Christians were predestinated 
unto the adoption of children, by Jesus Christ, to God, according 
to the good pleasure of hiswill. Agreeably to this determination, 
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it is declared, John i. 12, that fo as many as received Christ, to 
them gave he power to become the Sons of God, even to them, who 
believe on his name. Who are born, not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God. To persons of 
this character St. Paul says, But ye have received the spirit of 
adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. ‘These passages are am- 
ply sufficient to show the Scriptural views of the reality of Adop- 
tion. It would be useless, therefore, to quote a multitude of 
others, of similar import. 

Qdly. The same doctrine as forcibly taught in the ordinance of 
Baptism. 

The ordinance of Baptism is a solemn symbol of Regenera- 
tion. By the affusion of the water upon every subject of this or- 
dinance is exhibited, in a very affecting manner, the effusion of 
the Spirit of Grace upon his heart; and by the cleansing in- 
fluence of the water, the purification of his soul by the blood of 
Christ. Inthe administration of this ordinance, every subject of 
it is baptized, by the command of Christ, ss ro ovoua, into the 
name, of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. In 
this manner, baptism is a direct exhibition of our Adoption into 
the family of God, and ourrightful assumption of the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, ayia’ of the Holy Ghost. Accordingly, 
Christians are, in the Scriptures, entitled, after these names, God- 
ly, Christian, and Spiritual. The ordinance, it is true, is, as 
from the nature of the case it must be, external and symbolical. 
But the symbol is easy, intelligible, and plainly indicative of the 
adoption of Christians into the family, whichis named after Christ. 

I. The Importance of Adoption may be tllustrated from dg 
lowing considerations. 

Ist. The act of Adoption produces a real relation in us to God. 

In reading the Scriptures, a book so fraught with figurative lan- 
guage, it is no unnatural, and, | believe, not a very uncommon, 
thing, for persons to regard whatever is said on this subject, as a 
mere collection of fine phraseology, intended to express, with 
strength and beauty, the dignity of the Christian’s character, and 
the desirablencss of his situation; and not to denote a real and 
important part of the scheme of Redemption. This, however, is 
an erroneous mode of thinking concerning the subject. * We are, 
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in fact, strangers to the Divine Family ; and have ceased to be, 
in any sense, useful to ourselves, and atiful children of God. 
We have allied ourselves voluntarily to strangers, and become 
aliens from the commonwealth of the spiritual Israel. In this man 
ner, we have wandered, and remained, far off from God; and, 
but for his mercy, employed to bring us back, had widened our 
distance from his house and favour for ever. In this situation, 
we were related to him, only as froward and rebellious creatures ; 
and were objects, only of his eternal indignation. But when we 
are adopted into his family, we become his children anew ; are 
acknowledged as such; and shall be treated as such throughout 
eternity. The act by which we are adopted, and which creates 
this relation, is also a publication of it to the Universe ; solemnly 
announcing to all the subjects of the divine kingdom, that hence- 
forth we are regarded by God as his children; that he will be @ 
father to us ; and that we shall be his sons and daughters; that 
the name, the duties, and the privileges, of children will hence- 
forth be rightfully ours. 

Qdly. This relation is very near, and very interesting. 

In the original condition of mankind, they stood related to God 
by creation and preservation. This, considered as the state of 
Intelligent beings, is a relation of high and interesting impor- 
tance. dam accordingly, on account of this relation is, to- 
gether with the angels, dignified with the title of a Son of God. 
See Luke iii. 38. 

This relation is often insisted on with much magnificence by 
the ancient heathen Sages ; who exhibited their views of it ina 
variety of bold and strong images. Particularly, they represent- 
ed the soul of man as an emanation from God; as a part of the 
divine mind; separated for a season, to return again, and be re- 
absorbed by the original Source of perfection ; asa beam of di- 
vine light; a particle of ethereal fire; sent forth from the un- 
created Sun, to be re-united hereafter to its parent Orb. It will 
be easily seen from these representations, what stress they laid 
upon our divine original; and it will be not less easily seen, 
that the more perfect views of the Original Mind, furnished by 
the Scriptures, enhance exceedingly the honour, and importance, 
derived to us from this source. 

Vor. IT. 24 
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But though it is honourable to an Intelligent being, that God 
was pleased to bring him into existence, and endow him with 
such noble faculties; yet, in the Adoption of the Covenant of 
Grace, a much nearer, dearer, and more exalted, relation is form- 
ed, and finished. In this proceeding, God takes rebels, sinners, 
and outcasts, and with immense exertions, and with means most 
wonderful, brings them back into his family and favour. They 
were before created, and’ preserved: now they are redeemed, 
sanctified, and forgiven. An act of creative power was before 
exerted, to bring them into being; and of preserving power, to 
continue them in being: but now Christ has been made man; 
has lived, suffered, and died; has descended into the’ grave ; 
risen again; sat down on the right hand of God; and begun an 
eternal intercession; that they may be restored to the character 
of children, and to the blessings which flow from infinite love. 
The Spirit of God has, also, with infinite condescension, patience, 
and kindness, sanctified, enlightened, quickened, and purified, 
them unto the end. The Father of spirits has formed, and com- 
pleted, a new dispensation in the Universe, a dispensation of 
grace and forgiveness, for their sakes; has forgiven and justified 
them ; and re-admitted them to his kingdom and everlasting love. 
These are all new, great, and glorious things; things, which 
have been done for no other. ; 

Correspondent with the degree of that, which is done, or suf- 
fered, by any Intelligent being for any other, is their mutual love. 
He, for whom most is done, and to whom most is forgiven, will 
naturally love the most. This is directly taught by Christ in his 
parable of the two debtors, recorded Luke vii. 40; And Jesus, an- 
swering, said unto him, Simon, I have somewhat to say unto thee ; 
and he said, Master, say on. There was a certain creditor, who had 
two debtors: the one owed five hundred pence; the other, fifty. 
And when they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them both. 
Tell me, therefore, which of them will love him most? Simon an- 
swered, and said, I suppose, he, towhom he forgave most. And he 
said unto him, Thou hast rightly judged. In proportion, then, to 
what has been done for the redeemed, will be their love, and the 
cause of it also, throughout eternity. | 

On the other hand, he, who does, or suffers, much for others. 
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loves them, also, in proportion to what he has done and suffered. 
This truth is abundantly evident in all human concerns. A fa- 
ther loves his child, when sick, and:distressed, and needing much 
at his hands, more tenderly, than those of his children, who are 
healthy and prosperous. A friend, in, the like circumstances, 
loves his friend more than before; and a patriot his country. 

The same doctrine is also taught by Christ, in the parables of 
the ten pieces of silver, and the hundred Sheep; and is appealed 
to by St. Paul in that memorable passage; He that spared not his 
own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall he not, with him, 
also freely give us all things? But God has done more, Christ 
has suffered more, for the Redeemed, than has been done, or suf- 
fered, for any others. Of course they are loved more, in propor- 
tion to their importance in the Universe, than any others. For 
this, as one reason, there is joy in heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth, more than over ninety and nine just persons, who need no 
repentance. 'The fact, that they have been once lost, and have 
been found again; that they have been once dead, and live anew; 
and that their restoration has been accomplished by so much ex- 
ertion and suffering; will render this event an object of peculiar 
interest, and them objects of peculiar tenderness, throughout 
eternity. 

. Thus the Redeemed are brought into a near relation to God; 
nearer than that of mere Intelligent creatures, in proportion to 
the greatness of the things, which have been done, and suffered, 
to bring it into being. 

3dly. This Relation is eternal. 

Those, who are once redeemed, sustain this character for ever. 
The song, which ascribes blessing, and honour, and glory, to the 
Lamb who was slain, and who hath redeemed us to God by his 
blood, is begun in the present world, and continued throughout 
all its successive ages. But it does not terminate here. It is” 
renewed in heaven; and will be continued throughout its ever- 
lasting duration. In that happy world, they will be joint heirs 
with Christ to the inheritance, which is undefiled, and fadeth not 
away. There they will behold his glory even the glory, which he 
had with the Father before ever the world was. Throughout their 
interminable existence they will ever sustain the peculiar cha- 
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racter of Redeemed creatures ; will be regarded by God, and 
the virtuous universe, as the trophies of Christ’s Mediation, as 
monuments of forgiving and sanctifying Love. In this charac- 
ter they will regard themselves ; and will feel its import with a 
gratitude, suited to the greatness of the blessings, which they 
have received. soni: 

It is this consideration, which stamps the peculiar value on 
the relation in question. All that is temporary and perishable 
is, in its nature, comparatively ‘of little importance. Time, ne- 
cessarily fading in itself, imparts its own character to every thing 
under its dominion. The remembrance, that an enjoyment will 
come to an end, embitters it, even while it is in possession; and 
after a period, which must soon arrive, it will be destroyed for 
ever. No possession therefore, ought ever to engage the ardent 
attachment of an immortal mind, unless made sure by the seal of 
eternity. 

Athly. This relation will become more and more interesting for 
ever. 

The mind, which is received into heaven through the media- 
tion of the Redeemer, will more and more understand the nature 
of the blessings, to which it has been admitted. From the suf- 
ferings of those, who are lost, it will learn the greatness of the 
evils, from which itself has been delivered; and, from their ob- 
stinate continuance in sin, the hopeless nature of its own former 
state, had it not been for the atonement of Christ, and the sancti- 
fying agency of the Holy Spirit. In the happiness of heaven it 
will see, and feel, the vastness, and multitude, of the enjoyments 
to which it has been introduced ; and in the perfection and love- 
liness of itself, and of all its companions, the transcendent excel- 
ience of that character, which was mercifully begun in it here, 
to be improved for ever. In proportion as its views of these 
subjects expand, it will discern, more and more clearly, the im- 
portance of those wonderful things, which have been done to de- 
liver it from endless sin and misery, and to instate it in endless 
virtue and happiness. In this manner it will advance continual- 
ly, together with all glorified saints, towards the comprehension 
of what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and heighth; 
and will more and more know the lave of Christ, which passeth 
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knowledge. As the sense of these divine subjects increases in 
the heart, its admiration, complacency, and gratitude, will rise 
continually higher; its beauty and, amiableness daily increase ; 
and itself become daily a more delightful object of the divine ap- 
probation. 

IV. The Consequences of Adoption are great and desirable. 

I have observed above, that the relation, produced by this 
event, is real. Every real relation involves real rights. and ob- 
ligations ; duties to be performed on our part; and on the part 
of God, blessings, to the communication of which he has been 
pleased to oblige himself by his own gracious promises. The 
relation, introduced into existence, by the act of Adoption, be- 
tween him and his redeemed children, involves in its consequences 
a long train of rights and obligations, duties and blessings. 
Of these a few only can be mentioned at the present time; and 
even these must be mentioned in a summary manner. 

The consequences of Adoption respect either the present 
world, or the world to come. 

In the present world, God 

Ist. Provides Sustenance for his children. 

God provides for the wants of all creatures ; not only for man- 
kind, but foranimals. The young lions seek their meat from God ; 
and he satisfieth the young ravens, when they cry. But the pro- 
vision, which he makes for the wants of his Children, is distin- 
guished from that, which he makes for others, by this important 
consideration ; that it 1s exactly that, which is best for them. In 
kind, in degree, in manner, it is just such, as most promotes their 
real welfare. Were any difference to exist in their circum- 
stances; had they more, or had they less; or were their sup- 
plies to be varied in any other manner; or were their situation, 
in this respect, to be at all different from what it actually is; 
their true interest would be less perfectly consulted. .4/d things, 
in this respect, work together for the good of them that love God; 
and they that seek the Lord do not want any good thing. 

The provision, made for them, differs also from that, made for 
their fellow-men, in another important particular. ‘They are as- 
sured by his promise, that this provision will always be made for 
them, while they live. ‘They have. therefore, an indefeasible 
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right to expect all the blessings of this nature, which they need : 
a right founded on the unchangeable covenant of grace; on the 
truth of God, which is as the great mountains, steadfast and wm- 
moveable; and on his promises, which endure for ever. Every 
one of them may, therefore, say with David, The Lord 1s my 
Shepherd: I shall not want. Surely goodness and mercy shall 
follow me all the days of my life. 

Finally, there is yet.another difference between the provision, 
made for their wants, and that, made for others; viz. that the 
good furnished to them is a series, not of enjoyments merely, but of 
blessings. As such, they are not only permitted, but required, 
to regard them. They may, therefore, without fear or danger, 
partake of them as such; and relish entirely whatever comfort 
they convey. They are sweetness without a sting; fragrance 
without a thorn, planted beneath to embitter the enjoyment. 
The pleasure, which they contain, is also enhanced unceasingly 
by the delightful emotion of gratitude, with which they are al- 
ways attended. 

Qdly. He protects them. 

The exposure of mankind, from the cradle to the grave, to evil 
in an endless variety of forms, even when the danger is wholly 
unseen and unimagined, has ever been the favourite topic of the 
moralist, and a standing dictate of all human experience. Every 
day instructs us, that against this exposure no human foresight 
can effectually provide. Except the Lord keep the city, the most 
diligent watchman waketh in vain. But he that keepeth Israel 
shall neither slumber nor sleep. Of his children the Lord ts the 
keeper. The Lord is their shade upon their right hand. The sun 
shall not smite them by day, nor the moon by night ; the Lord shall 
preserve them from all evil; he shall preserve ther souls. The 
Lord shall preserve their going out, and their coming in, from this 
time forth and even for evermore. Therefore, when they pass 
through the waters, he will be with them, and through the rivers, 
they shall not overflow them: when they walk through the fire, 
they shall not be burnt; neither shall the flame kindle upon them. 
In all the situations of life, his eye zs upon them for good. They 
may fall, indeed, because it is necessary, because it is best, for 
them; yet they shall rise again, and shall not be utterly cast down. 
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At the same time, means of defence will be provided for them, in 
seasons apparently hopeless, and in ways utterly unexpected. 
Enemies are restrained; evils averted; dangers dissipated : 
friends raised up; the course of Providence changed ; and thus, 
even when they are encompassed with the terrors of death, and 
the snares of hell, God 1s their fortress, their high tower, the Rock 
of their Salvation. 

3dly. He Instructs them. 

This work he accomplishes by his eAlerts: by his word, 
by his ordinances, by his ministers, by the life and conversation 
of Christians, by the divine example of his Son, and by the pecu- 
liar communications of his Spirit. In all these ways, He fur- 
nishes them with whatever knowledge, and whatever useful im- 
pressions, they need to receive; and trains them up, as children; 
4n an effectual preparation for the perfect state of manhood, to 
which they will arrive in his heavenly kingdom. 

This, however, is the peculiar office of the Spirit of truth. As 
he originally revealed the truth of God concerning our salvation ; 
so, throughout their earthly pilgrimage, he discloses to the chil- 
dren of God the divine import of his own instructions, and gives 
them eyes to see, ears to hear, and hearts to understand and 
obey, his own glorious precepts. He teaches them the true, 
Evangelical use of religious ordinances, of trials, of afflictions, 
and of blessings; dissolves their doubts; removes their per- 
plexities ; shows them the path of life ; takes them by the hand, 
and guides them through the mazes of this earthly wilderness to 
the heavenly Canaan. All those, who are the Sons of God, are, 
as St. Paul teaches us, led by the Spirit of God. By him they are 
kept from all fatal ignorance, and from every ruinous error. 

Athly. He corrects them. 

Of this necessary and benevolent parental office St. Paul gives 
us a detailed account in the twelfth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. My son, despise not thouthe chastening of the Lord, nor 
faint when thou art rebuked of him; for whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. If ye en- 
dure chastening, God dealeth with you as with sons; for what son 
is he, whom the father chasteneth not ? But if ye be without chas- 
tisement, whereof all are partakers, then are ye bastards, and not 
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sons. Furthermore, we havehad fathers of our flesh, who correct- 
ed us, and we gave them reverence. Shall we not much rather be 
in subjection to the Father of Spirits, and live? For they, verily, 
for a few days chastened us after their own pleasure ; but he for our 
profit, that we might be partakers of his holiness. Now no chas- 
tening seemeth for the present to be joyous, but grievous ; neverthe- 
less, afterward it yieldeth the peaceable frut of righteousness unto 
them, who are exercised thereby. 

In the account, here given by the Apostle concerning the cor- 
rection of such as are adopted, summary as it is, we have a com- 
plete view of all that is most interesting in this subject. We 
are taught particularly, that correction is a distinctive privilege 
of God’s children; that those, who are not corrected, are not his 
children; that we are always corrected, with an intention to do 
us good, and not arbitrarily, nor wantonly ; that for this reason, 
as well as on account of the prerogatives and perfections of God, 
we are bound to receive our corrections with reverence, submis- 
sion, patience, and fortitude ; that the end, for which we are cor- 
rected, is, that we may be made partakers of his holiness, and 
live; and that, if we receive our corrections in this manner, they 
will yield us the peaceable fruits of righteousness, and thus termi- 
nate in our immortal life. 

The corrections, which God administers to his children, are 
administered in the reproofs, alarms, and threatenings, of his 
word and ordinances, and the chastisements of his providence; 
and generally in all their distresses. By these they are checked 
in their downward progress of sense and sin: warned of ap- 
proaching danger; quickened to more vigorous efforts in their 
duty; weaned from the world; and by degrees prepared for 
heaven. 

5thly. In the future world, He provides for them a glorious In- 
heritance. 

Affectionate parents, in the present world, not only prepare 
their children to live usefully, by giving them a proper educa- 
tion, but to live comfortably, by furnishing them, when it is in 
their power, with sufficient means of subsistence. God, in the 
same manner, takes a parental care of his own children, and 
provides the means of enabling them to live happily for ever. 
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To this end, he renders them perfectly holy; and thus furnishes 
them with dispositions, in possession of which they can live hap- 
pily; dispositions, which prepare them to be useful, amiable, 
honourable ; esteemed, and loved by all wise and good beings; 
_ particularly by himself; dispositions, which ensure them peace 
of mind, self-approbation, and the consciousness of being ex- 
cellent and lovely. To a mind, thus purified and exalted, he 
unites a body, spiritual, incorruptible, glorious, and immortal ; 
the proper tenement of so noble an inhabitant. Thus formed, 
and perfected, he removes them to his heavenly kingdom, and 
there places them in circumstances, and amid companions, of 
such a nature, as to enable them to improve in knowledge, ex- 
cellence, honour, and happiness, for ever. 


Vou. III. 25 


SERMON LXXXIIl. 
CONSEQUENCES OF REGENERATION. 


SANCTIFICATION. 


1 THessaLonians v. 23. 
And the very God of peace sanctify you,wholly. 


Havine considered, in the preceding discourse, the Nature, Reali- 
ty, Importance, and Consequences of Adoption, I shall now pro- 
ceed to the next subject of inquiry, in a theological system; viz. 
Sanctification. That this is a consequence of Regeneration is 
too obvious to every one, who reads his Bible, to be questioned. 
The word Sanctify, used in the text, and elsewhere in the 
Scriptures abundantly, is employed to denote two things, which 
are commonly, and properly, made distinct objects of considera- 
tion in Moral science: the Act of Regenerating man, or making 
him holy in the first instance; and the Combination of all succes- 
sive Acts, of a similar nature, by which man is improved in holiness 
through life. It is scarcely necessary to be observed, that the 
latter of these subjects will now be the theme of investigation. 
The text is a prayer of St. Paul, for the Sanctification of the 
Thessalonian Christians. As he prays, that they may be wholly 
sanctified; itis evident, that they were sanctified in part only, 
at their Regeneration ; and at the time also, in which this prayer 
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was uttered. It is further evident, that they were to be sancti 
fied in a still greater degree ; because this event is prayed for by 
the Apostle, under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. The reali- 
ty of this work is, thus, completely evident from the text; and is 
indeed so generally acknowledged by Christians, that it would 
be superfluous to attempt a proof of it, at the present time. | 
shall, therefore, proceed directly to the consideration of this sub- 
ject under the following heads: - 

I. The Agent ; 

Il. Zhe Instruments ; and, 

Il. The Process ; of Sanctification. 

I. The Agent in our sanctification is the Spirit of God. 

This truth is amply declared in the Scriptures. God hath from 
the beginning chosen you to salvation, through the sanctification of 
the Spirit. 2 Thess. ii. 13. Elect, says St. Peter, according — 
to the foreknowledge of God the Father, through the sanctifica- 
tion of the Spirit unto obedience. 1 Pet. i. 2. But ye are washed, 
but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified, in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God. 1 Cor. vi. 14. 

The most extensive and complete account, however, which is 
given us of this subject in the Scriptures, is contained in the 
eighth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. Here Christians 
are said not to walk after the flesh, but after the Spirit: to be un- 
der the law of the Spirit of life: to be after the Spirit : to mind 
ithe things of the Spirit: to be spiritually minded ; and thus to 
possess life and peace: tohave the Spirit dwelling in them: to be 
led by the Spirit ; which to them becomes the Spirit of adoption ; 
that is, the Spirit, by which they are children of God, and cry unto 
him, Abba, Father: to have the witness of the Spirit: to have the 
first fruits of the Spirit: to have the assistance of the Spirit in 
their prayers: and, universally, to be under his guidance, and 
influence, through the whole Christian life, 

The same agency indeed, like that which was exerted in the 
creation of the world, and like the divine agency generally con- 
sidered, is attributed to the Godhead universally ; to the Father ; 
and to the Son. The text is an example of the first of these 
forms of ascription. The very God of peace sanctify you wholly ! 
Of the second we have an instance in the beginning of the Epis- 
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tle of St. Jude. Jude, the servant of Jesus Christ, and brother of 
Jumes, to them that are sanctified by God the Father, and preserved 
in Jesus Christ, and called. Of the last of these forms of ascrip- 
tion we have a specimen in 1 Cor. i. 30, Jesus Christ, who unto 
us, of God, is become wisdom, righteousness, and sanctification, and 
redemption: and another in Heb. ii. 11, For both he that sancti- 
fieth, and they who are sanctified, are all of one: wherefore he rs 
not ashamed to call them brethren. 

The reason, why this work is thus differently ascribed, is, that 
it is considered in these canonical discourses, in different man- 
ners, and with relation to different objects. 

By the Father we are sanctified, as we are chosen by him unto 
sanctification, as by his good pleasure, and free grace, the atone- 
ment of Christ and the sanctifying agency of the Spirit, exist. 
By the Son we are sanctified, as his death is the only means, by 
which we ever become holy: and by which the Spirit came into 
the world, for the benevolent purpose of making usholy. By the 
Spirit we are sanctified, as the immediate Agent in applying to 
us the blessings of Christ’s Redemption; particularly in renew- 
ing, and purifying, our hearts and lives. 

Thus, although this work is immediately performed by. the 
Spirit, as the proper Agent; yet we are truly, though more re- 
motely, said to be sanctified by the Father, by the Son, and by 
the Godhead universally considered. 

The manner, in which this work is performed in the mind of man, 
must, like other questions concerning the Agency of Intelligent 
beings, remain in a great measure concealed from such minds, 
as ours. My observations concerning it will, therefore, be very 
few. In my own view, the work of sanctification, so far as the 
Agent is concerned, is no other, than a repetition of the same 
agency, by which we are regenerated. Our regeneration, ac- 
cording to my own apprehensions, is accomplished, as 1 mention- 
ed at large in a former discourse, by the communication to our 
minds of a new relish for divine things. Our Sanctification, as 
distinguished from it, consists, supremely, in enhancing this re- 
lish; m rendering it more intense, more uniform, more vigorous, 
and unwersally more operative. ‘The communication of this re- 
lish, or disposition, makes us holy at first; or in our regenera- 
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tion. Subsequent communications, of the same nature, render 
us more and more holy afterwards. As the effect, in both cases, 
is the same; it cannot be reasonably doubted, that the cause 
is the same; nor that it operates in the same manner. If this 
disposition is, in the mind, the source of holy volitions, and vir- 
tuous conduct; the stronger, the more prevalent, it is at any 
succeeding period, the more virtuous will be the life. 

Il. The Instruments of our Sanctification are generally the Word 
and Providence of God. 

The Word of God is the means of our sanctification in all cases, 
‘in which it contributes to render us better; whether it be read, 
heard, or remembered; whether it be pondered with love, re- 
verence, wonder, and delight, or whether, with similar affections 
it be faithfully obeyed; whether its instructions and impressions 
be communicated to us directly, or through the medium of divine 
ordinances, or the conversation, or the communion, or the exam- 
ple, of our fellow-christians. In all these cases, the thing which 
is seen, which is illustrated, which is exemplified, which is in 
any manner brought home to the heart, and thus rendered the 
means of improving us in virtue, is no other than the Word of 
God; however numerous, or however diversified, the modes are, 
in which it is presented to the mind. 

As the Word of God is loved by a regenerated mind; it is easi- 
ly discernible, that its influence on such a mind will be very dil- 
ferent from that, which existed in the preceding state, commonly 
termed the state of nature. 

Particularly, the Scriptures will be more frequently and ex- 
tensively read. A book, which we love, is often taken up; is 
often perused, and dwelt upon, with pleasure. Such a_ book, 
therefore, will be much more thoroughly studied, and extensive- 
ly understood, than one which is disrelished. It is, also, now 
more highly reverenced ; and for this reason will be more read, 
and better known. 

Its instructions and precepts, at the same time, coincide with 
the great scheme of moral conduct, formed by the mind; as its 
only general directory ; harmonizing with its views, affections, 
aims, and determinations. They are, therefore, welcomed as 
means of light; as objects of complacency: as sanctions of fa- 
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vourite designs ; and as guides, aids, and motives, to a life, cho- 
sen and loved. 

The Scriptures are also regarded by such a mind, as being, in 
a proper sense, the Word of God; of Him, by whom itself was 
created; under whose law and government itis placed ; to whom 
all its duty is originally owed ; and to whom it is, of course, an- 
swerable for all its conduct. Thus considered, the Scriptures 
appear, to such a mind, invested with Infinite authority, convey- 


ing supreme obligation, and rightfully controling the heart, and 
the life. With an efficacy, still more peculiar, are they regarded 


as the Word of the Father, the Redeemer, and the Sanctifier, of 
man: as the Word of a forgiving God; ofa Redeemer, dying for 
its own sins; of that infinitely Benevolent Spirit, who is its own 
Sanctifier. Under these titles, the most venerable, and the most 
endearing, which the universe has ever known, God speaks in’ 
his Word to every Christian with a power, which nothing can 
equal, with a tenderness and endearment, to which there is no 
parallel. Whatever he utters, is not the prescription of a perfect 
Creator and Lawgiver only ; but the counsel and pleasure, also, 
of a Father, and an everlasting Friend: infinitely the most faithful 
and useful of all friends; infinitely the most venerable and af- 
fectionate of all parents. From such a Source what counsel, 
what command, what persuasion, will not completely influence, 
and contro], the heart of filial piety ? 

Finally, the Scriptures are regarded by such a mind, as con- 
taining all things necessary to life, and to godliness. The pre- 
cepts are an ample summary of all the directions necessary for 
our practice; the ordinances, for our worship; and the instruc- 
tions, for our faith, and the prudent conduct of our religious life. 
The mind resorts to them, therefore, as to a complete compend 
of all the directions, which it needs, or ever can need, in the 
present world. Every thing, which it contains, is right; is suf- 
ficient ; is decisive. To every thing it yields, therefore, with 
implicit confidence; and, whatever may be the rules which it 
finds here, is satisfied, and safe. 

The Providence of God becomes the means of our sanctification 


in all the ways, in which it makes solemn and religious impres- 


sions on the mind. ‘The great, majestic, and awful events, which 
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take place in the creation around us, excite strongly admiration 
and reverence towards that glorious Being, who holds the uni- 
verse in his hands, and controls all its beings and events with 
such amazing power and wisdom. The order and harmony, with 
which all things move to their proper ends; the succession of 
summer and winter, seed-time and harvest; and the terrible things, 
which God does in righteousness, when his judgments are abroad 
mm the earth; awaken in the soul of the Christian most affecting 
views of the divine government; of its vastness, its comprehen- 
siveness ; its astonishing grandeur; and its unvarying opposition 
to iniquity. ares 

The dispensations of God to his Church are a most,impressive 
source of religious thoughts, and affections, to the Christian. 
These are all dispensations, involving the peculiar interests of 
his own brethren ; his chosen friends; with whom he ever weeps, 
when they weep, and rejoices, when they rejoice. These display 
also, in a manner wholly peculiar, and, although often obscure, 
mysterious, and even perplexing, yet, if it be not his own fault, 
always interesting and profitable, the most venerable and en- 
dearing attributes of his heavenly Father. Every Christian will 
easily recollect, that, in the history of God’s Providence towards 
the disciples of Christ, in their sufferings and deliverances, their 
exposure and protection, the communications made to them of 
grace, mercy, and peace, their consequent exemplary faith, their 
hope and joy, their victory and triumph, their edifying life and 
their peaceful death, he has found means of improvement, alway 
touching his heart, and contributing in an eminent degree to 
amend his life. Here he has found his doubts and fears, his stu- 
pidity and sloth, his murmurings and backslidings, most effica- 
ciously reproved; his faith and fortitude, his reverence and sub- 
mission, his hope, and love, and joy, unusually strengthened. 
rom accounts of these things he has risen to more fervent prayers, 
more ardent praises, more vigorous resolutions, and more faith- 
ful obedience. What is true of these things, existing in other 
times, and other countries, is equally true of the same things, as 
they respect the Christians around him. Here the events are 
brought before his eyes ; and are presented to him with the force, 
possessed only by the immediate objects of sense. The truth, 
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here, may be no more satisfactorily exhibited; but the impres- 
sion, made by it, is necessarily enhanced. A deeper interest Is, 
therefore, naturally felt; more lasting traces are impressed. on 
the memory ; and a more powerful influence is diffused over the 
life. All the happy effects, derived from the preceding source, 
flow, therefore, from this with a more intense and controling ef- 
ficacy. 

But, above all, the dispensations of God to himself, and to his 
family, are the most strongly realized, and most regularly direct- 
ed to his own spiritual improvement, by the renewed man. 
These are all more perfectly understood ; come more immediate- 
ly to the heart; and operate with a more commanding influence 
on the life. In these he is taught by the finger of God, as a child 
trained to his service, and fitted by degrees for eternal glory. 
Whoso is wise, and will observe these bide even they shall un- 
derstand the loving kindness of the Lord. ! oe 

It will be remembered, that to both these sources of improve- 
ment in the divine life, the heart of the Christian is opened by the 
disposition, which he receives in Regeneration. It will be re- 
membered, that he regards them all with a taste, a relish, con- 
genial io them; that he beholds them with enlightened eyes ; 
that he applies himself to them with unceasing diligence ; that 
he considers this application to them as his indispensable duty, 
and his pre-eminent interest. All of them, therefore, operate 
upon his understanding, affections, and life, in amanner unknown 
by other men: and, where sinners would experience nothing but 
dulness, distrust, murmuring, and opposition, he cannot fail to 
find, for these reasons, the most efficacious means of rendering 
him wiser, and better, and happier. 

IIT. The Process of Sanctification may be summarily exhibited in 
the following manner. 

Ist. ltis progressive through life. 7 

The first sanctifying act of the Spirit of God is heetiiavelas in 
regenerating the soul. Succeeding acts, of the same nature, are 
employed in purifying it, through all thé successive periods of 
life. All these acts are, I apprehend, of exactly the same na- 
ture ; and differ from each other in no other respect, except that 
the regenerating act is first, and the sanctifying acts, as they are 
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termed, are successive toit. All, united, constitute that, which in 
the Scriptures, and often in the common use of language, is call- 
ed the Work of Sanctification. But as there is frequent occasion 
to distinguish the first act from the others, we customarily term 
this the renewing, or regenerating, act ; and sometimes Regene- 
ration, and Renovation; and denote the succeeding acts by the 
words Sanctifying, and Sanctification. All, however, are, in my 
view, exactly of the same nature. The Agent is the same: his 
agency is the same: and the effects are the same. The reason, 
why the first act is thus distinguished, is, that the change from 
sin to holiness is an event so remarkable, so wonderful, so new 
in the Providence of God. The future changes from one de- 
gree of holiness to another, although really wonderful, are less 
so; and less contrary to rational hope. They are, therefore, 
grouped together in the Scriptures, and in common language, un- 
der the one general name of Sanctification. These acts, as } 
have observed, continue through life. Under the influence of 
them, and with the aid of those means, which are appointed for 
this purpose in the divine government, the Christian grows in 
wisdom, and in grace, to the end. 

To aim at this progress is accordingly made the duty, and de- 
scribed as the character, of a good man, throughout the Scriptures. 
This one thing Ido, saith St. Paul, forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth to those things which are before, I 
press toward the mark, for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus. Phil. iii. 13. Beware, says St. Peter, lest ye also, 
being led away with the error of the wicked, fall from your own 
steadfastness. But grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour,’ Jesus Christ. 2 Pet. ili. 18. Besides this, 
says the same Apostle, giving all diligence, add to your faith vir- 
tue, to virtue, knowledge, to knowledge, temperance, to temperance, 
patience, to patience, godliness, to godliness, brotherly kindness, and 
to brotherly kindness, charity.—For, if ye do these we ye shall 
never fall. 2 Pet. i. 5, 6,7, 10. ) 

Qdly. This process is not uniform. 

By this I intend, that it is not the same in manner, or degree, 
every day, month, or year. In the religious life of St. Paul as 
we are informed, the law of the members prevailed at times ; and, 
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at times, the law of the mind. {n that of David, and that of He- 
zekiah, as well as in that of Solomon, sin, at particular seasons, 
appears evidently to have triumphed throughout considerable 
periods. 

When we remember the nature and circumstances of men, this 
fact will be far from appearing wonderful. The nature of man 
is in many respects various. From whatever cause it arises, 
our views are at times brighter, our vigilance more active, 
our resolution stronger, our temper more serene, and our 
energy more vigorous, than at other times. This is visi- 
ble in all that we speak, or think, or do, whatever may be 
the objects of our attention. That a state of things in us, which 
so materially affects ourselves, in our very nature, should have 
an important influence on our religious interests, is to be expect- 
ed ofcourse. Thechangesare here wrought in ourselves; and 
we, the persons thus changed, are those, whose religion is con- 
cerned. As we are changed, therefore, the state of our religion 
must, in a greater orless degree, be changed also. When our 
minds are bright, and prepared to take bright views of any sub- 
ject of contemplation ; their views of Religion will naturally be 
bright. When our affections are in a general state of ardour ; 
our love to divine things will naturally be vigorous ; as well as 
our hatred to sin and temptation. When our resolution is gene- 
rally firm; we shallnaturally be steadfast and immoveable in the 
work of the Lord. On the contrary, when our apprehension is 
dull and heavy, our spirits low, and our resolution timid and wa- 
vering ; all our efforts will be poor, feeble, and in a great mea- 
sure fruitless. Our views will be obscure ; our affections will 
lag; and our progress will either not exist-at all, or be slow, 
heavy, and discouraging. 

Sometimes, also, we are beset by more numerous and more 
powerful temptations. Snares are set for us with greater art, 
and secrecy. Sophistry, more plausible and seducing, is em- 
ployed to warp our principles, affections, and conduct. Obsta- 
cles, apparently insurmountable, block up our way. Discour- 
agements, terrifying, and at seasons overwhelming, daunt our re- 
solution. The inducements to backsliding come upon us sudden- 
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ly; find us off our guard; and overpower us, before we summon 
either our understanding, or our principles, to our aid. 

At the same time, our advantages for improvement in the 
Christian life, are, at some times, far less, and less productive of 
safety and improvement, than at others. Our peculiar and most 
useful friends, those who best understand our character, wants, 
and dangers, are sometimes removed from us to such a distance, 
that we cannot enjoy their counsels, reproofs, consolations, or 
example. We are prevented from uniting with them in the pub- 
lic or private ordinances of the Gospel; and are deprived of the 
peculiar blessings of intimate Christian communion. 

At times also, we are peculiarly unfaithful to ourselves, and to 
God; are less watchful; less prayerful; less strenuous in our 
opposition to temptation, and in the performance of our duty. 
The world lays stronger hold on our affections. We venture on 
forbidden ground; draw near to the objects of seduction: be- 
come fascinated with charms, before undiscovered, and overpow- 
ered by combinations of harmony, fragrance, beauty, and splen- 
dour, of sprightliness, gaiety, and joy; or alarmed by an assem- 
blage of enemies, dangers, and terrors, of contempt, shame, and 
ridicule ; so as to be diithted to sin on the one heind; and terrified 
into it on the other. 

At other periods, most of these things are reversed. ‘Time, at 
these séasons, rolls on, to us, with brighter mornings, with more 
unclouded days, with more serene evenings; and nights with 
more undisturbed tranquility and peaceful repose. At such sea- 
sons, our views of all divine subjects are clearer, and more just. 
Our affections are more alive; our aims more noble, unmixed, and 
heavenly ; our resolution more vigorous and uniform; our con: 
duct more approved in its progress, and followed, in review, 
by purer peace and self-approbation. God also, for reasons 
wholly unknown to us, or imperfectly comprehended by us, 
sometimes withdraws the light of his countenance, and the bless- 
ings of his Spirit; sometimes communicates these and other 
blessings more uniformly and abundantly; and generally regu- 
lates his providence, towards us, in such a manner, that we are 
greatly improved and prospered, in some instances; and, in 
others, are afflicted, brought to a stand. or suffered to decline. 
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But, with all these inequalities in the course of the Christian, 
his holiness, like the house of David, waxes stronger and stronger ; 
and his corruption, like the house of Saul, becomes weaker and 
weaker. 

3dly. The process of sanctification is Universal. 

By this I intend, that it affects the whole man: his views, aflec- 
tions, purposes, and conduct; and those of every kind. It ex- 
tends alike to his duties of every kind: towards himself, his fel- 
low creatures, and his Maker. It affects, and improves, indis- 
criminately, all the virtues of the Christian character: Love to 
God and to mankind; faith, repentance, justice, truth, kindness, 
humility, forgiveness, charity, generosity, public spirit, meek- 
ness, patience, fortitude, temperance, moderation, candour, and 
charitableness of judgment. It influences ruling passions and 
appetites ; habits of thought and affection, of language and prac- 
tice. It prompts to all the acts of piety: to prayer, praise, at- 
tendance upon the sanctuary and its ordinances, our sanctifica- 
tion of the sabbath, Christian communion, and Christian dis- 
cipline. 

Generally, it affects every part of the Christian’s character and 
life; and all it affects with’ continual advantage. -Yet, as has 
been already remarked, the operation is not uniform. All the 
Christian virtues increase; yet they do not all increase alike: 
nor does any one of them increase in the same manner at ali 
times. Inthe Scriptures, the improvement of the mind in the 
Christian character is, with great beauty and correctness, com- 
pared to the growth of children. Children grow from their 
birth; and may be truly said to be always growing: yet the in- 
crease is not always alike, nor always visible. They grow, 
also, in every part of their frame ; increasing, upon the whole, 
both in size and stature, throughout all the members. Yet at 
some times, and in some of the members, they cannot be seen te 
grow at all: while at other times, and in other members, the in- 
crease is rapid, and easily discernible. The means of growth, 
also, are very various, and variously operative. From day te 
day, from week to week, and sometimes from year to year, the 
progress cannot be perceived. And, in some instances, one part 
ts found to increase, another to be ata stand, or even to dimin- 
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ish ; and thus the symmetry, proportion, and beauty, of the frame 
to be sensibly injured. In all these particulars, the parallel be- 
tween the growth of Christians, and the growth of children, is 
exact. — ) 

4thly. The progress of sanctification is conspicuous in the life. 

From the commencement of Christianity in the soul, the Chris- 
tian course is that of a general reformation. The religion, that 
brings not forth fruits meet. for repentance, is not the religion of 
the Scriptures. It is not the beginning of spiritual life. It is 
not the beginning of immortal life. The virtue of the Gospel is 
a living principle, producing every good fruit; rendering the 
man wiser, and his life and conversation better, unto the end. 
The natural passions and appetites of some Christians are, in- 
deed, strong; and their evil habits, antecedently to regeneration, 
have become powerful. The temptations of others are peculiar- 
ly great; and they labour under peculiar disadvantages for re- 
sisting them, as well as for making progress in the Christian life. 

As the work of Sanctification itself proceeds, according to the 
exhibition which I have made of this subject, in irregular and 
very various gradations; so the external fruits of it, seen in the 
life of the Christian, are subject to the same gradations. The 
wind bloweth, not only where, but in what manner, #t dsteth; and 
no particular description can be satisfactorily given of its pro- 
gress. 

The varieties of this work, which I have ail along referred to 
the life of a single person, become far more numerous, and 
diversified, when referred to Christians in general. Here, 
both the orginal and incidental differences are multiplied almost 
without end ; and it is impossible to mention even a small part of 
them in the compass of a single discourse. Still the same gene- 
ral doctrines are applicable, and useful, to all Christians; be- 
cause allhave a common nature, and a common interest. 


REMARKS. 


ist. The considerations, suggested concerning this important re- 
ligious subject, furnish every professing Christian with an interest 
ing rule for the examination of his own character. 
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It has been here exhibited, as the true process of sanctification, 
that this work is carried on through the whole of human hfe; as 
the continual, though not uniform, state of the Christian charac+ 
ter, to be advancing, under the influence of the divine Spirit, to- 
wards the stature of the perfect man. With this scheme in view, 
it becomes every professor of Religion faithfully to inquire, whe- 
ther he perceives in his own mind such a progress. It will readi- 
ly be seen, that Christians, who have lately become such, must 
have fewer, and more imperfect, means of making this inquiry, 
and determining the point satisfactorily, than those, who are far- 
ther advanced. The longer children have been growing, the 
more perceivable will be the change of their stature. The long- 
er Christians have been Christians, the greater advances in Re- 
ligion will they have had opportunity to make. The child may 
have grown in reality, through a short period; while yet his 
growth is incapable of being perceived. ‘The young Christian 
may, in like manner, find less proof of his advancement; or 
doubtful proof; or even no proof at all; and yet have no suffi- 
eient reason for discouragement. Still he ought to make the in- 
quiry ; and to make it with persevering diligence. Ifhe be faith- 
fui in this duty, he will, in all probability, and at no great dis- 
tance of time, find comforting evidence of his growth in grace ; 
and usually the sooner, the more faithful he is in pursuing this ex- — 
amination. 

The professor, who has longer declared his devotion to God, 
1s bound still more earnestly to make this inquiry. One, at 
least, of the best proofs which can be furnished, of the existence 
of grace in the soul, is evidence of its growth ; and one, of which 
we ought never to lose sight, even fora day. If we go on from 
month to month, and from year to year, without any improve- 
ment in the Christian life; our case must be dark and distressing 
indeed. Much more distressing must it be, if, instead of ad- 
vancing, we sensibly decline. Christians may, and will, fall 
into temptation, and sin; and sometimes into sins, which are 
great, and peculiarly dreadful. Thus did David; thus did So- 
lomon; thus did Peter. These are fearful grounds of humilia- 
tion and sorrow; but even these, when followed by contrition 
and amendment, are far less discouraging and hopeless, than 
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that slow, regular decline, that chilled, perishing state, which 
admits of no intervenings of warmth, no returns of health and 
vigour. The pleurisy, or the gout may kill; and often great- 
ly alarm, and endanger; but they frequently, nay, most usu- 
ally, terminate their violence speedily, and give place to return- 
ing strength. The consumption, on the other hand, although its 
attacks are gentle, gradual, and scarcely perceivable, insinuates 
itself with a fatal progress into the constitution; and if not.ex- 
terminated in season regularly ends in death. I will not say, 
that a hectic in religion is hopeless; but it must be allowed, 
on all hands, to be terrible. Let it be observed in this place, 
however, that Christians sometimes are really advancing, when 
they do not perceive it; and when their progress, although hid- 
den from themselves, is visible to those around them. This to- 
gether with other mysteries, God will unfold hereafter; and will 
show them, that the dispensation has been the means of his glo- 
ry, and of their own final good. All! Christians ought to learn, 
from this fact, to consult their fellow-christians, as well as them- 
selves, on this great subject ; and not to depend entirely on their 
own investigation. 

If, on the other hand, professors of Religion find themselves 
advancing in faith, repentance, and holiness ; if God the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, is more and more an object of de- 
lightful contemplation to their minds; if they take more and 
more delight in prayer and praise, in the Sabbath, the Sanctua- 
ry, and their ordinances; if the Word of God seems more and 
more preferable to the most fine gold; if they love more and 
more to do good unto all men; if they find an increasing delight 
in the character, company, conversation, and prosperity, of their 
fellow-christians: then they may, indeed, sing of mercy; and 
enjoy a lively hope, that they are fast overcoming the world, and 
preparing for the glories of the heavenly kingdom. 

Qdly. The same considerations furnish abundant encouragement 
to the Christian. 

Think how much God has done to accomplish this work ; and 
you can find no room for despondency. I well know, I readily 
confess, how prone all men are to yield to temptations ; to love 
the warld ; to indulge appetite and passion; to embrace error ; 
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to cherish self-justification ; to find ways of sinning, which in 
their own eyes are safe and blameless ; to reconcile, and unite 
virtues to their counterfeit vices ; and thus, in a great variety of 
modes, to backslide, and sin, and fall. How hopeless, with 
these things, in our view, would seem final, persevering holiness; 
and a safe arrival in the heavenly kingdom! 

But the agency of the Spirit of God, in our sanctification, puts 
all these terrible evils to flight; and assures us, that He, who 
hath begun a good work in us, will perform it unto the day of 
Christ. He is every where present to every Christian; knows 
every want, and danger; and is ever ready to do all that is ne- 
cessary, and useful, for the followers of Christ. No evil can es- 
cape his eye; no enemy resist, or elude, his power. With infi- 
nite benignity and tenderness he dwells within, and without us, 
to guard, relieve, heal, sanctify, and save; to give us strength to 
endure, and power to overcome. Untler his influence and di- 
rection, we shall successfully fight the good fight, keep the faith, 
jinish our course with joy, and receive that crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, will give to all them that love 
has appearmg. Thanks be to God for this unspeakable gift. Amen. 


SERMON LXXXIV. 


CONSEQUENCES OF REGENERATION. 


PEACE OF CONSCIENCE. 


JOHN xiv. 27. 


Peace I leave with you: my peace I give unto you: not as the world 
giveth, give Tunto you. 


Havine examined the Nature of Adoption, and Sanctification, 1 
shall now proceed to consider another consequence of this change 
in man; viz. Evangelical Peace. 

These words are a part of Christ’s first discourse to his Apos- 
tles, after the institution of the Lord’s Supper. He was now 
about to leave the world. His death he had often predicted to 
them in the plainest language: yet so strong were their expecta- 
tions of a reigning, conquering Messiah, that they seem never to 
have believed these predictions. So faras they. were able, they 
appear to have interpreted them in any manner, rather than the 
true one; and, when they could not misinterpret them, to have 
concluded, that they involved some mystery, which it was be- 
yond their power to unriddle. . 

However, as the time drew near, and the events, which led to 
this great one, began to thicken, they became apprehensive and 
alarmed. What evils were before them they seem not to have 
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realized; but they appear to have been fully sensible, that some- 
thing terrible was at hand, and to have become deeply discour- 
aged by loose and undefined forebodings. 

Christ understood, perfectly, the state of their minds; and, 
with his own peculiar tenderness, commenced the benevolent 
work of furnishing them the necessary relief. This he accom- 
plished in three discourses: the first included in this, the second 
in the two following, and the third in the seventeenth, chapters. 
Never were consolations so well devised, or so well administer- 
ed. The discourses are beautiful beyond all parallel ; supreme- 
ly instructive ; exquisitely tender; and replete with considera- 
tions of the most supporting nature. The last of them is a 
prayer; more interesting, more sublime, more wonderful, than 
ever was, or ever will be, uttered in the present world ; and may 
fairly be regarded as a specimen of that intercession, which the 
divine Advocate makes for his followers before the throne of the 
Masesty in thé heavens. 

Among the considerations, which endear these discourses of 
Christ to his children, the most affecting one is, they are his dying 
words ; his last addresses before he ascended the cross. They 
succeeded the institution of the Sacramental supper: they pre 
ceded the Crucifixion. Never was there an occasion so interest- 
ing, So solemn, so divine; nor was any mind, beside that of Christ, 
ever so perfectly fitted to understand, and feel, the nature of this 
occasion, or so able to employ it to the best of all purposes. He 
seems, here, to have poured out his soul with supreme love, and 
infinite endearment. The whole Saviour is brought out to view: 
the God becomes visible in his most lovely and glorious character. 

The Apostles were now to be left by him; to go, unbefriended 
and unprotected, into a world of enemies; and to meet all the 
evils, which could be inflicted on them by bigotry, malice, and 
persecution. To support them in this state of suffering, he pro- 
mises them a rich variety of blessings ; particularly, the presence, 
and everlasting love, of his Father and himself; reminds them of 
his own sufferings, and of the fortitude, with which he had endured 
them ; and assures to them the consolations of the Spirit of truth, 
as a most desirable, and delightful, support under all externa! 
distresses. 
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Of all the blessings, contained in these promises, none seems 
to be better suited to their situation, and their wants, than that, 
which is announced in the text. Whencontentions multiply, and 
enemies invade, from without; when friends withdraw, and com- 
forts diminish ; when enjoyments lessen, and hope retires ; no- 
thing can be more timely, more desirable, more welcome, than 
peace within : peace, quieting all the tumults of the mind, sooth- 
ing the wounds of a troubled conscience, and allaying, on the one 
hand, fear, on the other, suffering. 

That we may understand the value of this legacy, left vi the 
Redeemer not to the Apostles only, but to all his followers, it will 
be useful to consider, 

1. The Nature of the Peace, which he gave ; and, 

Il. The Manner, in which he gave it. 

I. I will endeavour to explain the Nature of the peace, which 
Christ gave his disciples. 

Peace is always opposed to war; and, when begun in any in- 
stance, involves the cessation of the preceding conflict. Witha 
direct reference to such a conflict Christ was pleased to bestow 
the blessing, mentioned in the text; and called it by a name, fit- 
ted to show both the nature of the evils to be remedied, and the 
nature of the remedy. | 

Such a conflict actually exists between man and himself; his 
fellow-men ; and his Maker. Against God this hostility mani- 
fests itself in ten thousand acts of resistance to his pleasure. 
While He claims the supreme love, and implicit obedience, of 
every Intelligent creature, man denies both his claims, and the 
rights on which they are founded; and boldly sets up in opposi- 
tion to them, claims and rights, of his own, which he determines 
to support to the utmost of his power. For this end he com- 
mences a progress of revolt, and contention, which occupies most 
of his time, and most of his thoughts ; and, at death, leaves, not 
unfrequently, the controversy undecided. 

With his fellow-men his contention arises from two sources : 
his own selfishness, and theirs. The mind, in which selfishness 
reigns, always wishes, intends, and labours, to make every other 
interest subservient to its own; or, at the least, to prevent it 
from disturbing, precluding, or diminishing, its own. From this 
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source have sprung all the private, and all the public, conten- 
tions, which have destroyed the peace of neighbourhoods, and 
ravaged the world; the sufferings and the sighs, the tears and. 
the groans, which have spread from one end of heaven to the 
other. 

Nor is man less busily employed in conflicting with himself. 
The passions and appetites of the human heart have ever oppos- 
ed the dictates of Conscience. ‘The Conscience was intended 
by God to regulate the moral conduct of the man; and strenu- 
“ously, and firmly, asserts its right to this most important, and 
most necessary, control. Still more strenuously the passions 
rebel against it; force the man to submit to their own dictates ; 
and hurry him into a course of disobedience. In this progress 
of guilt, Conscience holds out her dreadful mirror to his terrified 
eye; and exhibits him to himselt, odious, deformed, and fearfully 
exposed to the anger of God. 

To this distracted, miserable being, peace is announced, in the 
text, by Him, who knew all the wants, sufferings, and dangers, 
of our race. Upona strict examination, the legacy will be found 
to be exactly suited to the state of those, for whom it was in- 
tended. | 

Ist. [tis ahappy state of the Mind, or Intellect. 

Every person, who has at all entertained serious and solemn 
thoughts concerning religious subjects, must have often perceiv- 
ed a multitude of doubts, springing up in his mind, at different 
times, concerning the Word of God; the evidence, by which its 
divine origin is evinced; and the nature of the doctrines, and 
precepts, which it contains. These doubts may, at times, grow 
out of ignorance; usually they spring from the heart; from its 
disrelish to the truth itself, and its opposition to its Author. 
Every doubt on this subject is attended with some degree of dis- 
tress. The soul is unwilling, that there should be any such 
truths ; and that God should have such a character, as to be ca- 
pable of being the Author of them. Especially is this observa- 
tion applicable to those doctrines, which exhibit ourselves as 
guilty, condemned, andruined ; and Godas pure, holy, and sove- 
reign. Against these doctrines mankind have contended in all 
ages; have doubted their truth; have denied their import; and 
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have exploded the evidence, by which they were sustained. In 
the place of these doctrines the mind substitutes others, which are 
more palatable to itself.. For their obvious and real meaning, 
which it is determined not to admit, it substitutes others; kin- 
dred; perhaps, and plausible, but oblique, and incapable of be- 
ing supported. In this manner it struggles to get loose from the 
truth of God; sometimes by believing, that he has made no reve- 
lation of his will to mankind ; sometimes by determining, that he 
has made no such revelation, as is commonly received ; and ge- 
nerally by adopting a creed, essentially different from that, which 
is contained in the Scriptures. Every part of this creed it makes 
more pleasing to itself, less terrifying, less humiliating, and yet, 
as it hopes, equally safe. 

Still, Revelation in spite of all these labours and struggles con- 
tinues to be supported by no small evidence. The obvious 
meaning of the doctrines, which it contains, will, at times, ap- 
pear but too probably the true meaning. In spite of the mind 
itself, itsarguments, and persuasions, God may, and, it frequent- 
ly fears, will, be found to be just such a Being, as he seems to be 
exhibited in the Scriptures. Its own character, also, it almost 
daily suspects, (and conscience perpetually enhances the sus- 
picion,) is just such, as the Scriptures have declared ;, and its 
danger neither less real, nor less terrible. Thus the soul be- 
comes a@ troubled sea, which cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire 
and dirt. : 

Nor is either this opposition, or the distress which springs 
from it, less excited by the tenour of the Scriptural precepts, 
than by that of the doctrines. In the view of such a mind the 
precepts appear to be unnecessarily numerous, nice, and rigid ; 
enjoining many things, which it thinks might better have been 
omitted; and-prohibiting many things, which, it conceives, would 
have been much better allowed. The life, which they require, 
it pronounces to be unnecessarily strict, difficult, and discourag- 
ing; and regards as being of a gloomy and melancholy nature. 
Hence it supposes, and at times believes, that God cannot have 
intended, that his precepts should be understood in their obvi- 
ous meaning ; and that some other meaning, attended with many 
softenings, and involying many limitations, is to be attributed to 
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them ; or that, at the worst, a partial, imperfect obedience to 
them will ultimately be accepted. 

Under the influence of these wishes, and the views to which 
they give birth, accompanied by fears, that the things, thus op- 
posed, may all be the real pleasure of God; the views errone- 
ous, and the wishes sinful; such a mind wearies itself to find out 
a more palatable moral system; is harrassed Py suspense, and 
distressed by painful apprehensions. 

But when the hostility of the heart towards its Maker, and to- 
wards his truth, is dissolved by the mild influence of the Spirit 
of grace; and the soul is indued with love to its Maker; the 
character of God, and the doctrines and precepts of his Word, 
are seen with new optics; and appear, therefore, in a new light. 
It is the nature of Evangelical love to delight, alike, in the ‘Truth 
and its AurHor. Both are thenceforth seen with the eyes of 
good-will. Of course, God appears to the mind, invested with 
his proper character and supreme glory ; as the sum of all excel- 
lence; as infinitely great, and wise, and good. » It is seen to be 
impossible for him to deceive, or to be deceived. Whatever he 
declares is, therefore, admitted without reserve. The divine 
origin of the Scriptures is readily believed, because the evi- 
dence, which supports it, is such, as to satisfy any candid mind ; 
and because the mind, in question, has now become possessed of 
real candour. The true and obvious meaning of the doctrines 
and precepts, wherever it is seen, is readily received, because 
it is relished, and because God is believed to have made his pre- 
cepts plain to him, that understandeth, or, in other words, is pos- 
sessed of piety. The things, to be believed, the mind now loves 
fo believe. The things required it now chooses to do. ‘The na- 
ture of the doctrines, and the reasons on which the precepts are 
founded, it will, indeed, at times be unable to unravel. But here 
its faith, and obedience, will be implicit; because it knows, that 
God does not prescribe without the best reasons, and that his in- 
structions, however mysterious, must be always true, and always 
desirable. What it understands it welcomes. What it does not 
understand it receives with a humble submission to him, who has 
said, The secret things belong to God; but the things, that are rev 
vealed, belong to men. ' 
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From such a mind, it is easy to see, suspense and perplexity 
must vanish of course ; together with all the agitation, fear, and 
pain, with which they were attended. The weapons of its war- 
fare have been laid down; its toils are ended, its alarms are 
over; its struggles are relinquished ; anda delightful repose has 
succeeded to its multiplied, long-continued, and painful efforts : 
a repose, doubly delightful ; in its own nature; and asa charm- 
ing contrast to the various troubles, by which it has been so 

often, and so deeply distressed. 

Qdly. It is a happy state of the een 

It has been already sufficiently indicated, that the affections 
are originally alienated from God, and opposed to his govern- 
ment, and pleasure. The spirit of apostasy is, primarily, a spirit 
of pride and self-dependence ; which always exalts itself against its 
Maker. The angels, who fell, fell by refusing to keep their first 
estate ; rnv ‘sour agynv; their own office, or principality ; and by 
deserting (aodmovras) their habitation ; omnrngov, their station. 
They refused to continue even in that exalted rank of existence, 
and to execute the duties of that high station, assigned to them 
by the goodness of God. The same spirit predominates in fal- 
len men. They too are dissatisfied with their own station, and 
their own duties. All apostate beings say to God in their hearts, 
We will not have Thee to reign over us. 

Equally hostile to the divine government is the lust of the flesh ; 
sensuality ; and the lust of the eyes ; avarice. Concerning these 
three great controling affections of the human mind, it is alike 
true, that they are not of the Father, but of the world; and that, 
wherever they reign, the love of the Father cannot exist. 

From the indulgence of this spirit, continually spring up in 
the soul haughty claims upon its Maker for an increase of its en- 
joyments, and an exemption from its duties: claims, which God 
never satisfies, unless in the way of judgment, and indignation. 
The soul, therefore, is discontented with its allotments ; ques- 
tions his wisdom, goodness, and truth ; murmurs against his pro- 
vidence ; refuses to perform its own duty; and thus carries on 
a continual, ardent, painful conflict with its Maker. 

A controversy with such a Being, as God, cannot fail of being 
attended with perpetual anxiety and alarm. He, who is the 
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subject of it, dreads the presence of God; is terrified by all the 
threatenings of his Word; trembles at the approach of Death; 
shrinks from the Judgment; and looks towards a future retribu- 
tion with horror. 

Of these evils there is but one possible termination ; and that 
is submission to God. Whenever this is accomplished in earnest, 
they dissolve, like an enchantment in Arabian tales. The Cre- 
ator, before dreaded and hated, is changed at once, to the view 
of the soul, into an affectionate Parent, reverenced, loved, and 
delightfully obeyed. This awful Enemy becomes instantaneous- 
ly an everlasting and almighty Friend; this hard Master, a di- 
vine and boundless Benefactor. His character is then contem- 
plated with awe, indeed, but with delight also. His command- 
ments, no longer grievous, are preferred to thousands of gold and 
of silver. His presence, no longer terrible, is continually covet- 
ed; and communion with him in prayer, and praise, is daily 
sought, and delightfully found. 

In this manner the affections become serene, cheerful, and 
pleasant. The storm subsides into a calm; and the darkness of 
the soul is illumined with a perpetual sunshine. 

3dly. It is a happy state of the Conscience. 

When the affections have thus bowed to their Creator; when 
the soul has sincerely said, Thy will be done ; Conscience, unop- — 
posed and undisturbed, dictates whatever is to be done; and 
smiles its approbation, whenever it is performed. In the various 
retrospects, which the Christian takes of his progress, at the end 
of a day, a week, a month, or a year, he is enabled to look on, 
and approve; and to feel a supporting hope, that he is approv- 
ed, insome good measure, by his God. His thoughts, affections, 
and designs, cease to be objects of dread; and self-examination, 
‘to be a duty, which he cannot perform. To himself he is no 
longer a stranger. Prayer, he no longer dreads. From his mo- 
ral character he no longer shrinks. At his future destiny he 
ceases to shudder. A daily, welcome, cheerful visitor at the 
internal fire-side, he finds there dee | but peace, pene and 
pleasure. : 

Athly. It isa Happs state of the Life. | 

In a world, like this, it will not be imagined, that external 
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peace can be perfect. Although the man in question is possess- 
ed of a peaceful spirit only, yet in those around him he will not 
always find the same disposition. In Aim there is no cause of 
hostility; but in them it will not, of course, be extinguished. 
While he is surrounded by beings of this description, therefore, 
he cannot expect undisturbed peace. Yet amid the discord, 
and violence, of this world his moderation, his kindness, will e1- 
ther allay, or quietly and firmly endure, the storm. Men of can- 
did dispositions, beholding his conduct, will approve, and com- 
mend; and men of prejudice and passion will often be overcome, 
and desist from their persecution. . 

Yet even here he will find many persons of a character, kin- 
dred to his own. Of the approbation, the love, and the kind 
offices, of these men he is assured. The esteem of Wisdom, and 
Worth is invaluable; is accompanied by sincere love; is fol- 
lowed by a perpetual train of kind offices; and is, therefore, an 
ample compensation for the contempt, hatred, and obloquy, of 
all the unreasonable, and unworthy. Should he meet, then, with 
many troubles.from men of this character; he will still find a rich 
enjoyment from the approbation and good-will of the wise and 
virtuous ; @ table of rich viands, spread before him in the pre- 
sence of his enemies ; a cup, running over with blessings. 

At the same time he is still more refreshed, and comforted by 
a sense of the approbation of God. A humble hope of forgive- 
ness 1s accompanied, of course, by a hope of the divine compla- 
cency. The favour of God even in this world ts life, and his 
loving-kindness better than life. A disposition to obey this great 
and glorious Being is always delightful; and his law sweeter to 
an evangelical taste than honey, and the honey comb. Although 
men, therefore, although all, men, should rise up in hostility 
against him; he would say with David, The Lord is on my side, 
Twill not fear. What can man dounto me? I have set the Lord 
always before me: because hes at my right hand I shall not be 
moved. The Lord God 1s his shield: he cannot fail, therefore, 
of being safe. The Lord God is his sun: his life will, therefore, 
be cheered with the light of heaven. 

Ul. The Manner, in which this legacy is given, is taught in those 
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remarkable words of our Saviour, Not as the world giveth, give I 
unto you. | 

The world gives with an intention to gain at least as much, as 
it gave; and thus gives for its own benefit; not for ours. The 
world gives by halves; and often resumes what it has given. 
The world gives grudgingly ; with a meanness, which embitters 
the boon to those, who receive it. The world gives in pretence, 
and not in reality: its gifts being, at best, of little value, and of 
momentary duration. Finally, the world reproaches us, as be- 
ing deeply indebted for its largesses ; and imperiously demands 
servile acknowledgments, and base compliances, as a proper re- 
turn for the obligations, which it has conferred. 

Christ, on the contrary, gives with perfect liberality, and un- 
limited bounty ; cheerfully ; never resuming what he has given ; 
for our benefit only; really, and not in pretence ; with absolute 
sincerity, and supreme nobleness of disposition. | His gifts also, 
while they are of high value in themselves, endure for ever. At 
the same time he never reproaches us on account of his bless- 
ings; and demands of us no unworthy sacrifices. 


REMARKS. 


From these observations we learn, 

Ist. How to estumate this legacy of Christ. 

To a Being, in the situation of man, as described in the ‘abtheer 
part of this discourse, such a gift is plainly and pre-eminently 
necessary. Condemned, loathed, and afflicted, by his Maker, 
he has no friend, to whom he may betake himself for consola- 
tion, and no refuge, to which he may fly for safety. Whatever 
he does ; God is present to see, and to retribute. An Enemy 
here, he is an enemy every where: an enemy, from whom there 
is no concealment, defence, nor escape. Still the circumstances 
of the unhappy man would be less dreadful, if he could find peace 
and support within. But, there, Conscience arms herself against 
him: while his rebellious passions bring their pain in hand, and 
are frequently followed by remorse and despair. When he 
looks abroad ; he sees his fellow-creatures at war with him, also; 
and from them seeks in vain for an alleviation of his sufferings. 
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In this situation Christ proclaims to him peace with God, with 
mankind, and with himself; peace passing all understanding ; 
peace, which the world can neither give, nor take away. Hence- 
forth, nothing is desirable in his sight, but that which God 
chooses; nothing lovely, but that which God loves. To know 
the divine will is, in his view, to know all that is necessary ; and 
to obey it, all that is useful. He is assured of the divine pro- 
tection, and is therefore safe: for he knows, that no enemy can 
endanger his welfare, or disturb his repose. : 

In the mean time, his soul has returned to its rest, and is adios: 
The storm is past; and is succeeded by serenity and sunshine. 
If he finds enemies abroad ; he disarms half their rage by his 
own meekness: the rest he sustains, pities, and forgives. 

In times of danger, when God comes out against mankind, to 
judge the world in righteousness, he enjoys the unspeakable con- 
solation of believing, that this awful Being is a friend to him. 
When, therefore, the tempest rages, the famine desolates, or the 
pestilence hurries its victims to the grave; when a thousand fall 
at his side, and ten thousand at his right hand ; 1t shall not come 
near HIM. | 

Afflictions will, however, reach even Aim. It is necessary, 
that he should be chastened: and chastening in its very nature 
is grievous. But, for this grief the peace of the Gospel provides 
a sure and delightful alleviation. The pain, he knows, is inflict- 
ed by the Father of his spirit; that he may become a partaker of 
his holiness, and live. He receives it, therefore, with patiencc 
and resignation; and thus strips disease of its langour; robs 
pain of its sting ; and lights up a aii Sahl in the dark cham- 
bers of sorrow. 

In death, that melancholy and dings tne day .to the wicked, 
his eye penetrates the gloom, and descries the glorious morning 
which dawns beyond it. On the other side of this narrow gloomy 
valley, spreads a world of peace: where no storm ever blows; 
no enemy ever invades; and no danger ever threatens.. There 
all are friends. God is his friend: Christ is his friend: and 
none but his friends are found among the innumerable company of 
angels, or the general assembly of the first-born. 

oj: 
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Qdly. How greatly is this blessing enhanced by the consideration, 
that Christ has givenus H1S OWN PEACE. 

Peace I leave with you; my peace TI give unto you. In this 
declaration we are reminded of the glorious character of Him, — 
who bestows the legacy, and of the wonderful things, which he 
has done to procure it for ws. Christ is divinely great and ex- 
cellent; and the gift is suited to his character; is excellent, no- 
ble, and divine. It is the rich fruit, the genuine evidence, of vir- 
tue: a seal, impressed by the Saviour on the soul, as unques- 
tionable proof, that it has become his: a living witness, that he 
has there taken up his residence, as in a temple, in which he is 
pleased todwell. It is his stil/, small voice, whispering in delight- 
ful accents, that he is there; and that he is there, on his own 
most benevolent purpose of purifying it for heaven, and quicken- 
ing it with immortal life. The Giver is divine; the gift is di- 
vine: the end, for which it is given, is also divine. 

The things, which he has done, and suffered, to procure this 
gift for man, are infinitely great and endearing. For this end, 
when he was in the form of God, and thought it no robbery to be 
equal with God; he made himself of no reputation ; was made in 
the likeness of men; and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross. In the peace, which Christians enjoy, they 
are presented with a perpetual memorial of these wonderful ef- 
forts of him, who thus zn his flesh abolished the enmity ; and made, 
preached, and became, Peace to them who were afar off, and to them 
who were nigh. Whenever this delightful serenity of soul is en- 
joyed by us, we cannot easily avoid recollecting, that with bound- 
less benignity the Son of God became man ; lived a life of un- 
ceasing humiliation and suffering ; died on the cross; rose from 
the dead; ascended to heaven; and there intercedes for ever, 
that this Blevins may be ours. What love can be compared: to 
this? What character was ever so lovely, so a iar 
liarly divine ? ii 

As the Peace of Christ, also, this glorious possession assumes 
a new character of excellence and worth. In him, this peace 
was the result of consummate wisdom and supreme rectitude: a — 
divine harmony of perfect intelligence and immeasurable loye. 
It was a possession completely independent. None could give 
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it: none could take it away. In the pure, serene, eternal Mind 
of the Saviour it dwelt of course, inseparably, and for ever. It 
was the necessary and immortal offspring of immortal excel- 
- lence: the co-eternal splendour of light eternal. Before the 
mountains were brought forth, or ever he had formed the earth and 
the world; then was it by him, as one brought up with him; and 
was daily his delight, rejoicing alway before him: rejoieung with a 
divine prescience in the future, habitable parts of the earth, and 
placing its delights in the sons of men. 

In his Mediatorial residence among the children of apostate 
Adam ; amid all his sorrows and labours, amid all the opposition, 
rejection, and persecution, which he experienced ; amid all the 
living anguish, and dying agonies, which he suffered ; this celes- 
tial companion, this divine inmate of his bosom, perpetually sus- 
tained him ; and diffused fortitude and serenity around his soul. 
Thus sustained, thus tranquilized, he smiled in agony, and 
triumphed in death. 

To us, as to him, it is peace passing all understanding ; peace, 
which the world cannot give, nor take away. Grace and Mercy 
descend first in the train of infinite blessings from Ged our Fa- 
ther, and from our Lord Jesus Christ ; and Peace enters oar doors 
immediately behind them. A guest, fresh from heaven, and 
from the presence of God, Peace bears all the characteristics of 
the world, from which she descends; of the region, in which she 
was born; of the family, to which she is allied; and of the Pa- 
rent, from whom she sprang. Gentle and serene, beautiful and 
lovely, she becomes a willing companion to every humble, faith- 
ful follower of the Lamb; to every genuine child of God. Her 
own angelic disposition she breathes insensibly into the soul; 
her softness and gentleness she infuses into the heart ;.and her 
living smiles she spreads over the aspect. At once, the man is 
changed into a new creature. His soul, before, the region of 

arkness and storm, is cleared, at once, of the clouds, by which 
it was overcast. Its tempestuous passions cease to rage, and ra- 
vage; and a heavenly sunshine illumines the world within. The 
universe, to him heretofore a vast kingdom of war and opposi- 
‘ion, is converted into a delightful residence of quiet and harmo- 
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ny; in which an immense mudtitude of the inhabitants such as no 
man can number, are become his friends, and in which the hostili- 
ties of the rest will only work together for his good. God also, 
seen by him before in clouds and darkness, which were very tem- 
pestuous round about him, has unfolded to him the light of his 
countenance; and given him a lively and transporting earnest of 
serene, unclouded, everlasting day. 


SERMON LXXXV. 


CONSEQUENCES OF REGENERATION. 


JOY IN THE HOLY GHOST. 


F RomANS xiv. 17. 


For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness. 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 


Ow the last sabbath, I considered the nature and importance of 
Spiritual Peace. Ishall proceed to examine another consequence 
of Regeneration ; viz. Joy in the Holy Ghost. 

In the text, the Apostle declares, that the kingdom of God is 
formed of Righteousness, Peace, and Joy in the Holy Ghost. By 
this kingdom he intends, plainly, not the kingdom of Creation, 
nor the kingdom of Providence, nor, in a Strict sense, what is 
usually called the kingdom of Grace. The word kingdom is 
here used in a figurative manner; and denotes the Effects of that 
secret, invisible, incomprehensible influence over the hearts of man- 
kind, which is exerted by the Spirit of Grace in the work of Sanc- 
tification. This influence is the great engine of the divine go- 
vernment over the hearts of Intelligent beings; and is often with 
the utmost propriety termed in the Gospel the kingdom of God. 
Of this influence, righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, 
are effects, primarily important ; ; andin the text are, figuratively. 
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called by a name, which, in simple language, would properly be- 
long to the Cause of their existence. Ina similar manner is the 
term used by Christ, Luke xvii. 20, The kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation ; neither shall they say concerning it, Lo here, 
or lo there: for the kingdom of God is within you. 

Of these three great effects of the energy of the divine Spirit 
the first, viz. Righteousness, here used for holiness or Evangeli- 
cal virtue, is, in the soul, the cause of the two last. From Right- 
eousness, in this sense, spring, of course, the Peace and Joy of 
the Spiritual character. Joy in the Holy Ghost, therefore, is ob- 
viously a consequence of Regeneration. In the text, as well as 

Jn the order of nature, it is subjoined to Peace; although we are 
ever to remember, that they always exist together in the same 
mind, and at the same time. 

In examining this subject, the following considerations have oc- 
curred to me, as particularly deserving the attention of a religious 


assembly. 

1. The Joy, spoken of in the text, is not a mere Nituvel jam ; 

By natural joy T intend the pleasure, whichis found by the mind 
in natural, or physical good, whether possessed, or expected. Such 
is the pleasure, which we experience in property, health, friends, 
food, and other gratifications of a similar nature. Such is the 
pleasure, found in the contemplation of beauty, novelty, and 
greatness; in the multitude, variety, and sublimity, of the works 
of Creation and Providence ; or in the skill, power, and wisdom, 
displayed by their Author. Such, also, is the satisfaction, ex- 
‘perienced in the mere belief, that God is reconciled to us, and 
become our friend and benefactor. 

All these I acknowledge to be innocent and lawful enjoyments. 
| acknowledge them to be enjoyments which we are not merely 
permitted, but required, to experience; and to be enjoyments 
also, in greater or less degrees experienced by every sanctified 
mind. Still they may be possessed ina manner, merely natural ; 
and by a mind, utterly destitute of the Evangelical character. 
When the Christian rejoices in these things, he rejoices virtuous- 
ly ; because he regards them with just views. But when a sin- 
ner rejoices in them, he regards them with erroneous. views, and 
with emotions destitute of virtue. Evangelical joy in these 
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things is one of the fruits of the Spirit. But nothing, experienc 
ed by a sinner, can be a peculiar characteristic of a Christian. 
Nor is any Benuaiesiemt of the Spirit ever found in an unsancti- 
fied minds 

I]. Joy in the Holy Ghost is, however, joy in God. 

God is the only solid foundation of joy to the universe; and is 
seen, and acknowledged, in this character by every virtuous be- 
ing. In this most pleasing and magnificent manner, he is every 
where exhibited in the Scriptures. Rejoice in the Lord, O ye 
righteous / says the Psalmist. Ps. xxxili.1. Thou shalt rejoice 
in the Lord, saith the Prophet Isaiah, and shalt glory in the Holy 
One of Israel. is. xlis 16. I will greatly rejoice in the Lord ; 
my soul shall be joyful inmy God ; saith our Saviour ; Is. lxi. 10. 
Be glad, then, ye children of Zion, and rejoice in the Lord your 
God; saith Joel, chapter ii. 23. Although the fig-tree shall not 
blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vine; the labour of the olive 
shall fail, and the fields shall yield no meat; the flocks shall be 

from the fold, and there shall be no herd in the stall: yet f 
will rejoice in the Lord; I will joy in the God of my salvation. 
Hab. ii. 17,18. The same language is adopted by the Virgin 
Mary, and by St. Paul, in the New Testament; and is applied 
by Christ to the Apostles; and to the whole body of Christians ; 
either as an account of facts; or as a precept, directing their 
duty. 

To Revelation, Reason joins her fullest testimony ; and easily 
discerns, when informed of the true character of God by Revela- 
tion, that in him the proper, rational, supreme, and eternal joy of 
his Intelligent creatures must ultimately centre; and that he is 
the object, to be thus enjoyed, as well as the source whence this 
enjoyment flows. The eternal, unchangeable, almighty, all- 
knowing, the infinitely just, faithful, true, ene telent; and merci- 
ful Mind is, in an infinite degree, a more beautiful, lovely, and 
glorious object in itself, than any, or than all, others. Of such 
Mind all the conduct, all the manifestations, are accordant with 
rue and essential nature; are beautiful, glorious, and lovely, 
like itself. These amazing considerations are also enhanced, 
in a manner literally het by the great fact. that from this 
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Mind sprang all the objects of admiration, and delight, which are 
found in the Universe. 

In the Power of God, we are presented with an everlasting and 
unlimited source of joy ; when it is considered as perfect Suffi- 
ciency for every great and good purpose ; for the accomplish- 
ment of whatever wisdom can approve, or virtue delight in; and 
for the accomplishment of this in the manner, which is Jiaaideslin 
desirable. ; 

In the Knowledge of God, there is an endless source of delight ; 
as the original spring, whence have flowed the innumerable be- 
ings, and events, of the Universe; together with their attributes, 
operations, and effects. In the aelaccills diversified structure, 
the wonderful purposes, and the no less wonderful uses, of these, 
is the state of the infinite Mind, as the Origin of whatever is great 
and good, presented to us in a manner, perfect in itself, and end- 
lessly delightful to every virtuous beholder. The mineral, vege- 
table, and animal, kingdoms, even of this world, are full of these 
displays; and the structure, powers, and operations, of a single 
being furnish a field of investigation, altogether too wide for the 
comprehension of any human understanding. 

In the Bounty of God, we behold an amazing source of grati- 
tude, and of the pleasure, always found in that most amiable and 
delightful emotion. We here discern ample provision made for 
our continuance in being ; for our daily wants; and for all our 
reasonable wishes. Our food and raiment are most liberally 
supplied; our innocent desires most richly gratified ; our taste 
delighted with the beauty, novelty, and grandeur, of the world 
around us; our eyes charmed with the glorious prospects of the 
earth and the heavens; and our ears feasted with melody and 
harmony. 

In the Mercy of God, the soul is assured, that its sins may 
be forgiven, and its nature renewed; is presented with the most 
illustrious proofs of divine Love, and the overflowings of infinite 
tenderness towards a world of apostates. It is here furnished 
with the greatest and best gift of God; Evangelical Virtue ; and 
beyond the grave, is secured in the endless possession of unmin- 
gled and unfading happiness. From sin, its own most debased 
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character, and from misery, its proper reward, it is here present- 
ed with a final deliverance; is instamped with the image of God, 
and admitted to the kingdom of the blessed. | 

In the Truth and Faithfulness of this perfect Being, the soul is 
furnished with entire security, that His declarations are steadfast 
and immoveable; and that his promises endure for ever. The 
encouragement, given to it, therefore, of both present and future 
good, is encouragement, on which perfect reliance may be plac- 
ed, and with regard to which disappointment can never arise, 
either here or hereafter. When we remember, that one of these 
promises to Christians is, that all things shall be theirs ; and an: 
other, that all things shall work together for their good; the im- 
portance of this consideration appears to be literally infinite. 
On these declarations the virtuous Universe reposes with abso- 
lute safety, and with reliance which will stregthen for ever. 

The Justice of God is seen to be the immensely grand and aw- 
ful, yet the immensely beneficial, administration of the vast king- 
dom of Jenovan. In the exercise of this glorious attribute are 
secured all the rights of intelligent creatures, and their infallible 
and complete protection from every ultimate wrong. The least 
right, and the least wrong, of the least individual, are as firmly 
assured, as the greatest interests of Angels and Archangels. By 
this amazing Mind nothing is forgotten, or unregarded. Laza- 
rus,at the gate, is as effectually remembered, as David, on the 
throne; or Gabriel, standing before Ged in the highest heavens. 

Alone, and to a world of sinners, the Justice of God would be 
only great and terrible ; but, harmonizing with Mercy in all its 
dictates, it renders, even to our view, the character of the great 
Possessor transcendently excellent and amiable. What would 


become of the universe, were God to be unjust? What crea- 


ture would for a moment be safe ; what interest uninvaded ? 

- Of these glorious attributes, we need not, in order to find dis- 
plays, cast our @Yes abroad into incomprehensible systems of 
worlds and beings. At home, by our fire-sides, in our friends, 
in our families, in our bodies, and in our minds, they are seen 
with high advantage and supreme endearment. Are we fed? 
The hand which feeds us is that of our heavenly Father. Are 
we clothed? He made the flax to grow; he formed the fleece ; 
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ee gave the silk worm ‘skill, to spin: 4s mysterious thread; and 
brought to us the necessary, and beautiful materials, to aie our 
attire. Are wein health? He preserves in their pristine strength 
the numerous powers of our bodies; sends the stream of life 
through our veins; and animates our hearts with wonderful 
and unceasing energy. Dowesee? He contrived theeye. Do 
we hear? He fashioned the ear. Do we think, and choose, 
and feel? He lighted up the lamp of Reason in our minds. 
Are we, and ours, virtuous? He poured out the Spirit of sancti- 
fication upon our minds. Have we enjoyments? He provided 
them. Have we hopes? They all sprang from his bounty, and 
are secured by his unchangeable promise. 

All these divine considerations are enhanced beyond measure 
by the nature of those attributes, which may be termed qualifica- 
tions of these, The Omnipresence of God teaches us, that all 
these perfections are every where present; every where ready 
to be employed in the production of good. His Jmmutability 
proves to us, thatthese perfections will never be changed in their 
nature, degree, and operations; and that, as he has thus acted, 
so he will always act in the same manner. ‘The Eternity of God 
shows us, that these perfections will know no end; and that, 
therefore, the enjoyments of his children will endure for ever. 
Thus what God is here, he is every where: what he is now, he 
will be through eternity, | ; 

In the venerable qnd endearing characters of the Father, the Re: 
deemer, and the Sanctifier, of mankind, God appears as the source 
of peculiar joy. 4s the Father of mankind, he appears as a Sove- 
reign and Lawgiver, offended by our rebellion, but with infinite 
kindness proffering to us forgiveness and reconciliation; as 
sending, for this benevolent end, his beloved Son, to expiate our 
sins, and his holy Spirit, to renew our hearts and lives; and, 
thus, as opening his arms, unasked and undesired, to receive his 
penitent and returning children. 

In the endearing character of the Son, he appears with bound. 
less benignity, as making an end of sin, fimshing transgression, 
and bringing in everlasting righteousness; as becoming man, that 
we might again be united to God; as dying, that we might live ; 
as rising from the dead, ascending to heaven, assuming the gay 
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vernment of all things, and 1 interceding before the itte of th. | 
nite Majesty, that we might rise, hereafter, incorruptible and im- 
mortal; might follow him to the heavens; enjoy the infinite bless- 
ings of his administration; and be accepted as his faithful 
friends at the finalday. Christ is the Corner stone of this living 
and glorious building, formed, according to the glowing language 
of St. Peter, of living stones a spiritual house of God, eternal in the 
heavens. On Him, the sole Foundation, the vast structure is 
erected, to stand for ever. 

By the Spirit of truth is this mighty work completed. With 
infinite kindness and patience he awakens, convinces, renews, 
and purifies, the soul ; forms it for endless holiness, and endless 
life; and conducts it sabia this earthly wilderness to the land 
of promise beyond the grave. 

In all these things, united, is the Love of God seen with su- 
preme advantage, as immense, unchanging, and eternal; as en- 
deared with all possible .tenderness; as overcoming the most 
perverse obstinacy ; as forgiving the greatest guilt; as flowing 
out to enemies and apostates, condemned by unerring justice, 
and discarded by the virtuous universe. 

To the Christian, in all these respects, is God the source of 
supreme and unceasing joy. As a Christian, he has become a 
new creature; entered into a new creation; and enrolled him- 
self asa subject of a new and immortal kingdom. This king- 
dom is a kingdom in which will be progressively accomplished 
universal, entire, and everlasting good. For this end it was 
ereated. ‘To this end it is uniformly conducted by the all-per- 
vading, all-ruling, hand of Jenovan. The subjects of it are uni- 
versally children of light. 'Their intercourse is an endless suc- 
cession of diversified virtue and loveliness. Purity, dignity, and 
excellence, are their inherent characteristics; and everlasting 
happiness, and glory, their final destination. In all that they are, 
in all that they do, and in all that is done to them, God himself 
rejoices with intense and eternal joy. 

With this new kingdom the Christian has begun an everlast- 
ing connection. His union to the members of it, and his inter- 
course with them, instead of terminating, will unceasingly be- 
come more intimate, more endearing, more exalted. ‘The views 
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of ther minds and his are destined to become perpetually more 
and more just and comprehensive ; their affections and his to be 
more pure, intense, and noble; their mutual friendship to be 
more sweet and serene; and their conduct to be, in an unceas- 
ing gradation, such as is proper to be exhibited in the house, and 
presence, of God. 

In accordance with this state of things, therefore, will the 
whole scheme of the Christian’s future being be formed. His 
plans will, of course, be concerted in such a manner, as to em- 
brace, and promote, eternal purposes. They will be the plans 
ef an immortal being, destined to act with immortal beings in a 
boundless field of existence: the plans of a dutiful and faithful 
subject of the infinite Ruler; of a child, warmed with perpetual 
and filial piety to his divine Parent; of a brother, finally united 
to the household which is named after Christ ; of a redeemed, 
sanctified, returning prodigal, brought back with infinite compas- 
sion, and infinite expense, to the house of his father, and welcom- 
ed with exquisite joy by the family of the first-born. To glorify 
God, to bless his fellow-creatures, and to be blessed by both, 
will be the combined and perfect end, for which he lives. This 
end he will pursue in a world, where no obstructions ever arise ; 
where no toil ever wearies ; where no disappointments ever in- 
trude; where no temptations ever arrest ; and where no enemies 
ever alarm: where his affections cannot be too intense, nor his 
pursuits too ardent; and where his only professional business 
will be to be virtuous and happy. As a citizen of this new and 
heavenly kingdom, the Christian begins his course of spiritual 
life. All these things are already become his. God is his Fa- 
ther; Christ his Redeemer; the Spirit of Grace his Sanctifier ; 
and all the children of virtue are his brethren. In the present 
world he is only a stranger anda sojourner: heregards it, there- 
fore, as a mere lodging ; and fixes his eye on heaven as his home. 

With this new character, all things, with which he here con- 
verses, assume, to his eye, a new aspect; and are filled with 
the presence and agency of God. The heavens declare his glory, 
and the firmament sheweth his handy work. Day unto day utter- 
eth speech, and night unto nght sheweth knowledge. The year, in 
all its revolutions, is crowned with his goodness. ‘The Spring is 
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His beauty, blooming in endless varieties of elegance and splen- 
dour. Summer and Autumn are manifestations of his bounty ; 
filling his creatures with good. ‘The Winter is a solemn display 
of his majesty. Then the Lord hath his way in the whirlwind, 
and inthe storm; and the clouds are the dust of his feet. 

In his own blessings the Christian sees God in a manner still 
more delightful. His blessings are not mere enjoyments: they 
are gifts; unspeakably endeared by the Hand from which they 
flow. When he is in prosperity ; the Lord is his Shepherd, who 
maketh him to lie down in green pastures, and leadeth him beside 
the still waters ; who prepareth a table before him i the presence of 
his enemies, who anointeth his head with vil ; who causeth his cup 
to run over, and goodness and mercy to follow him all the days of 
hus life. Is he inadversity? The rod and staff of the same Shep- 
herd support and comfort him. Is he in doubt and darkness, 
where he is scarcely able to trace the path of life? He hears @ 
voice behind him, saying, This is the way: walk thou therein. Is 
he mourning in Zion? God appoints to him beauty for ashes, and 
the owl of joy for mourning. Is he sick? God is his Physician; 
and has already taught him to say, Why art thou cast down, O my 
soul ? and why art thou disquieted within me? Hope thou in God: 
for I shall yet praise Him, who is the health of my countenance, and 
my God. Has he come toa dying bed? Christ has vanquished 
death and the grave; and has taught him to sing at their ap- 
proach, O death! where is thy sting? O grave! whereis thy 
victory? Has he friends? God has raised them up. Has he 
children? They are an heritage from the Lord. Is the land 
of his nativity safe? God isa wall of fire round aboutit. Does 
Religion flourish? God is the glory in the midst of it. The 
Church, to which he is united, is a garden, which the Lord hath 
planted. Is it enlightened, quickened, and edified? It is not by 
might, nor by power, but by my Spirit saith the Lord of Hosts. Is 
it comforted 2? The consolations have come down from the hea- 
venly Comforter. Is it protected? The Lord hath created upon 
Mount Zion, and upon all her assemblies, a cloud and a smoke by 
day, andalght of a flaming fire by night. 

Thus to the Christian ail things in heaven and earth are full of 
God. Wherever he walks. wherever he is. he is surrounded 
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with His presence; and in that presence thereis abundance of joy. 
To Him, in his meditations, and in his worship, he instinctively 
turns, as the supreme Object of his affections, and of his obedi- 
ence. In loving, fearing, and serving Him, with all the heart, he 
finds his chief delight ; and becomes continually able, with more 
and more propriety and truth, to say, Whom have I in heaven but 
Thee? and there is none upon the earth, whom I desire, beside 
thee ? 

UI. The Christian rejoices in Spiritual things universally. 

Spiritual things, are those, in which the power of the Spirit of 
grace is peculiarly visible; and which, therefore, have a pecu- 
liar tendency to improve us in the Christian character. In all 
things of this nature the Christian finds a peculiar joy. Parti- 
cularly in the Word of God he discovers multiplied streams of 
pure and increasing pleasure. Here all the transporting things, 
already mentioned, are made known to mankind. Here are dis- 
closed the character, designs, and works, of the Creator; the 
rebellion, guilt, and condemnation, of man; and his restoration 
by forgiving, redeeming, and sanctifying love. Here the means 
of grace and salvation are revealed; the truths which we are to. 
believe, and the precepts which we are toobey. Here life and im- 
mortality are brought to light by the Redeemer; and the path, 
which leads to them, is pointed out by the finger of God. ‘The 
Bible is a window in this prison of hope, through which we look 
into eternity. It is the door of heaven, through which, opened 
by a divine hand, we cast our view into that glorious region ; and 
behold the beauty, splendour, and happiness, which reign and 
triumph there for ever. 

Here the Christian finds himself most mercifully checked in 
the hour of temptation by the threatenings of the law, and divine- 
ly allured to righteousness by promises and invitations. Behind 
him, Justice displays its flaming sword, to prevent him from re- 
turning to the bye-paths of sin. Before him, Mercy calls, with 
the music of heaven, and the smile of Infinite don to quicken his 
course in the highway of holiness. 

In the Worship of the same. glorious Being, the same delight i is 
experienced, and with enhanced enjoyment. In his closet, like 
Moses, he converses with God face to face; and, while he spreads 
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all his wants and woes, all his sins and dangers, all his hopes and 
joys, before him, is assured of an open reward. In his family. 
when his nearest connections are around him, he finds every com- 
fort endeared by these beloved objects ; and sweetened by the 
remembrance, that his house is a house of God. In the Sanctua- 
ry, he unites with his fellow-christians to ask counsel at the mer- 
ey-seat, and to present before it prayers and praises, refined and 
exalted by Evangelical sympathy. Here, also, all his virtuous 
affections and purposes are purified, and strengthened, by the 
heavenly influence of, the holy day, and the holy place. Here 
grace is given, and glory anticipated. 

At the "Th ble of Christ, and in the calebbuetion of Baptism, his 
soul is refreshed and revived by the sight of the dying Saviour, 
expiating his sins, and of the, Spirit of God, symbolically poured 
out as a divine cleansing, to purify his heart from moral pollu- 
tion. Earth, here, borrows the aspect of heaven; and subluna- 
ry things are invested with no small degree of immortal beauty, 

In the Church of God, he sees a real, though imperfect, picture 
of the general Assembly of the first-born. All Christians are his 
brethren, and fellow-travellers with him towards the heavenly 
kingdom, in the straight and narrow way that leads to life. Their 
ch&racter, their hearts, their interests, their designs, are one. 
They are members of one family. They have one Father, even 
God: they have one Lord, even Christ: they have one Sanctifier, 
and one Comforter, even the Spirit of grace. ‘Their hopes and 
fears, their doubts and discoveries, their joys and sorrows, are 
the same. On all, the same Divine image is instamped; the 
same Evangelical beauty is visible. Lovely and pleasant in their 
ives, in their death they are not divided. 

IV. The Christian finds an exalted pleasure in the good, enjoyed 
by Others. 

In his view no truth is clearer, than that di 7s more blessed to 
give, than to receive. With this truth he cheerfully accords; and 
finds in doing good to others a humble share of the same delight; 
which is enjoyed by the universal Benefactor in the overflowings 
of Infinite beneficence to the Creation. Nor is his enjoyment 
less exquisite, when geod is done by those around him. In them, 
as in him, real, disinterested beneficence is a proof of sanctifica- 
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tion. If the beneficence be not disinterested ; he still possesses 
the joy of seeing his fellow-creatures made happy. 
In the diffusion of the divine beneficence, also, he experiences 
a perpetual delight; while he beholds the illustrious exhibitions 
of the goodness of God, and shares in the comfort of all, on whom 
it descends. Especially is this enjoyment exquisite, when sin- 
ners are brought out of darkness into marvellous light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God. Then, souls, guilty and debased, 
condemned and ruined, are redeemed from everlasting sin and 
woe. Then, heaven is enlarged by the accession of new inhabit- 
ants ; and the joy, which is felt in that benevolent world over re- 
penting sinners, trembles delightfully through his own bosom. 
The sight of a sanctified mind, of a redeemed and forgiven sin- 
ner, of endless virtue and immortal life begun, is the fairest and 
most enchanting prospect, ever seen in the great kingdom of 
JEHOVAH. 

VY. The Joy of the Christian, in this world, is the beginning of 

Everlasting Joy. 

To be spiritually minded is both life and peace. This mind is 
the mind of every Christian. Of course, life and peace eternal 
are begun in him, while he resides in this evil and melancholy 
world. ) 

There are, indeed, many interruptions, diminutions, and pre- 
ventions, of this glorious possession, accomplished by remaining 
sin, and its inseparable companion, sorrow of heart. _ But in the 
midst of all these he finds consolation, often abundant, almost 
unceasing, and always sufficient for his wants. The promises 
of the Gospel are continually before him, . God, he knows, will 
never leave him, nor forsake him. Christ, he knows, will always 
be with him unto the end. , He may, indeed, be cast down, but he 
will not be destroyed: he may be afflicted, but he will not be for- 
saken. The Father of his spirit may, indeed, smite him in his 
wrath for a small moment, yet with everlasting kindness will he 
have mercy on him. In every gloomy and distressing day there 
will be gleams of sunshine, and openings of a serene, unclouded 
heaven. Jn the dry and thirsty ground, where there 1s apparent- 
ly no water, and in the midst of a desolation visibly without limits, 
the wilderness will suddenly rejoice and blossom: as the rose, 
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His piety is a seed, sown here in an unkind, barren soil in- 
deed, and under a wintry climate ; but it will live, and grow, un- 
til it shall be transplanted to a happier region beneath a more 
friendly sky: where it will shoot forth in its native strength and 
beauty. The flame of divine love, kindled feebly in his heart 
will never cease to burn, until it shall rise, and glow, with unex- 
tinguishable ardour, beyond the grave. The light, which here 
dawns in darkness, and feebly illumines the surrounding gloom, 
will perpetually shine brighter and brighter, unto the perfect day.. 
All his sins and sorrows will continually lessen, and recede, and 
fade: all his graces, consolations, and hopes, will expand, and 
improve: until the imperfect good, which he finds in this vale of 
tears, shall be lost in the everlasting beauty, happiness, and glory. 
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SERMON LXXXVI. 
GONSEQUENCES OF REGENERATION. 


INCREASE OF GRACE. 


PrRoverss liv. 18. 


The path of the just is as the shining light H8 shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day. 


Iw the last discourse I considered at large the fourth Consequence — 
of Regeneration. {shall now proceed to examine two other Con- 
sequences of this great change in man; commonly termed, In- 
crease of Grace, and Perseverance to the end, | 

In the text the progress of the renewed man in holiness of cha- 
racter, 1s compared to the dawning light of the morning ; which, 
barely perceptible at first, increases by gradations, also barely 
perceptible, until the Sun, ascending above the horizon, sheds 
over the face of the earth the full beams of day. 

By this image we are naturally taught the following things : 

{. That the holiness of ihe Christian is a beautiful object : 

Il. That it increases as he advances in life: and, 

Il. That it continues t6 the end. 

I. The holiness of the Christian is a beautiful object. 

The views, which David, who uttered the instructions, con- 
tained in this chapter, and which Solomon, who under the in- 
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fluence of inspiration repeated them to us, formed of this evan- 
gelical subject, are sufficiently manifested in the text. Itis here 
compared to the most beautiful of all the objects in the natural 
world, presented to us in the most beautiful form: viz. the light 
of the sun, succeeding the darkness of the night, and advancing 
through a most shieuiin' and delightful progress to the splendour 
of ati perfect day. What this illustrious object is in the natural 
system, the holiness of the Christian is in the moral system. 

In a similar manner it is spoken of throughout the Scriptures. 
It is styled by Christ the pearl of great price. tis said by David 
to be more precious than thousands of gold, and of silver. It is 
said by Job, that it cannot be gotten for gold ; that silver shall not 


be weighed for the price thereof ; that it cannot be valued with the | 


gold of Ophir, the precious onyx, or the sapphire; that no mention 
shall be made of coral, or of pearls; that the price of wisdom is 
above rubies ; and that its fame has been repeated in the regions 
of death and destruction. It is styled by Moses the beauty, and 
glory, of God himself. Let thy work appear unto thy servants, 
and thy glory unto their children: And let the beauty of the Lord 
our God be upon us. 

In conformity to these declarations, those, who possess this cha- 
racter, are styled the excellent of the earth, inwhom God delights ; 
chosen ; wise; children of God; followers of Christ ; born of the 
Spirit; the precious Sens of Zion, comparable to fine gold ; chil- 
dren of light ; heirs of God ; and brethren of Christ. Tn all these 
appellations, the moral beauty, the loveliness of mind, possessed 
by Christians, as it appears to the eye of God, is strongly con- 
spicuous ; and its inestimable value is exhibited in the most for- 
cible terms, of which language is capable. ) 

When we consider this subject in its own proper nature, and 
as viewed by human Reason, we cannot but acknowledge the 
justice of the Scriptural representations. The Spirit, infused 
into man at his renovation, has been heretofore exhibited as the 
only voluntary source of happiness. This being admitted, as by 
unbiassed reason it must be; no words can adequately describe 
either the excellence, the beauty, or the loveliness, of this dispo- 
sition. Its value is of course proportioned to the good, of which 
it is the spring; and to this no limits can be affixed. In what- 
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ever degree it exists, and however humble it may be, it still par- 
takes of the common nature. The gold may exist in particles 
of dust: still it is gold; and superior, both in value and lustre, 
to all the dross in the universe. He, who consecrates his facul- 
ties, however small they may be, to the glory of God, and the 
good of the Intelligent creation, possesses the angelic character ; 
and is not an angel, only because his powers are inferior, and his 
disposition mixed, and hitherto imperfect. 

But there is something, still to be added to the beauty of the 
Christian character. The Christian, as has been uniformly 
taught in these discourses, is, in this world, imperfectly holy. 
From his remaining sin arise to him many circumstances, incom- 
patible with a state of perfection. Many temptations, many dif- 
ficulties, and many sorrows, spring up in his progress towards 
heaven, which a glorified spirit cannot know. In his. struggles 
with these; in the resolution with which he meets, and encoun- 
ters, his spiritual enemies; in his contentions with the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life; in his steady de- 
pendence on God; in his faithful prayers for Divine aid; in his 
patience, submission, and fortitude, under sufferings; in his firm 
faith in the Divine promises, and in his cheerful resignation of 
himself into the hands of God; there is often manifested a beau- 
ty and amiableness of character, which is probably seen in no 
other world beside this ; but which must be approved, and ad- 
mired, in every world, where wisdom is allowed to decide. 

In all the meek and lowly virtues of the Christian character 
there is something pre-eminently delightful, and endearing. I 
know not whether there is any character, more strikingly beau- 
tiful and lovely, than that of a penitent. Children, it seems to 
me, never interest us so deeply. by any amiableness, and are 
never regarded with such peculiar endearment, as when they 
come to us with an ingenuous, cordial sorrow for their faults; a 
cheerful confession ; and unfeigned designs of amendment. Such 
in a peculiar degree is the charming aspect of Christian Peni- 
tence. Onit the Migh and Lofty One, who inhabiteth eternity, 
has declared himself pleased to look ; and over it the joy of hea- 
ven is exquisitely enhanced. 

Ul. The holiness of the Christian increases as he advances in life. 
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The very nature of the subject leads us, in a sense irresistibly, 
to the adoption of this doctrine. The regeneration of the Chris- 
tian is his moral infancy. If we suppose him to live through 
even a moderate period after he is renewed; it is incredible, 
that his holiness should not increase in strength. The evange- 
lical powers, (if [ may call them such,) as certainly increase by 
the progress of time, and by successive exercise, as the natural 
powers. Indeed, the increase of the natural powers is, of course, 
an increase of those which are evangelical. Every illumination 
of the mind, every new degree of capacity, which it acquires by 
thinking, for more just and comprehensive thought, renders the 
intellect more vigorous for every future exertion. The Word of 
God is to the Christian the chief object of intellectual investiga- 
tion. The truths, which it reveals, are those, on which he es- 
pecially loves to dwell, and about which his mind is peculiarly 
enlightened by successive inquiry. — It is here, that his capacity 
is enlarged, and his intellectual strength increased. 

In a manner equally natural, his Affections, also, improve in 
their energy. Parents love their children more intensely be- 
cause they have loved them long. In the same manner friend- 
ship is continually strengthened by time; and in the same man- 
ner all our other affections. What is true of these is equally true 
of evangelical affections. They, also, in their own nature be- 
come more firm, more vigorous, more operative, from the mere 
fact, that they are often exercised. So far as Experience 
teaches us, or Reason is abie to divine, all the powers of intelli- 
gent beings, by a common law, increase in their strength, when- 
ever they are regularly exercised. | 

With these dictates of Reason those of the Scriptures perfectly 
harmonize. Were this not the fact, however plain the conclu- 
sions of Reason might seem, they would probably fall short of 
satisfying a solicitous inquirer into.this subject. By the Scrip- 
tures every question concerning Religion is to be decided ; and 
happily the decision in the present case is complete. There 
we are taught, that the good seed, the Word of God, when sown 
in good ground, springs up and bears fruit thirty, sixty, and an 
hundred, fold. Tiere we are informed, that Christians abound 
more and more in the various graces of the Gospel ; that the faith 
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of the Thessalonians grew exceedingly; that the love of every one 
of them abounded towards their fellow-saints ; and that the faith of 
the Romans increased in such @ manner, as to be spoken of through 
out all the world. : 

The Prayers of St. Paul, also, for his fellow-christians ; pray- 
ers, dictated, as you will remember, by the Spirit of God; per- 
fectly coincide with this scheme. The Lord, said he to the Thes- 
salonians, make you to increase, and to abound, in love one toward 
another, and toward all men. To the Colossians he says, We do 
not cease to pray for you, that ye may be filled with the knowledge 
of his will, in all wisdom, and spiritual understanding ; that ye may 
walk worthy of the Lord, unto all well-pleasing, being fruitful in 
every good work, and increasing in the knowledge of God. Of 
the same tenour are his petitions for Christians of other Churches. 

With these Declarations, and Prayers, the Commands, given us 
in the Scriptures concerning this subject, entirely agree. Giving 
all diligence, says the Apostle Peter, add to your faith, virtue; and 
to virtue, knowledge ; and to knowledge, temperance ; and to tem- 
perance, patience; and to patience, godliness ; and to godliness, 
brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly kindness, charity. And 
again, Grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Sa- 
viour, Jesus Christ. This one thing I do, says St. Paul to the 
Philippians, forgetting the things, which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things, which are before, I press towards the mark, 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Jesus Christ. Brethren 
be followers, together, of me. Generally it may be observed, that 
the precepts, and exhortations, given by St. Paud to the several 
Churches, are of the same nature: the great object of them being 
to promote the advancement of Christians in holiness. 

Finally. Of this advancement, thus made the subject of decla- 
rations, prayers, and precepts, the Christian is amply assured by 
Promises, abundantly found in the Scriptures. If he faithfully 
endeavours to improve himself in the Divine life; if he humbly 
and fervently ask the blessing of God upon his labours; he 
knows, that on the one hand the grace of God will be sufficient 
for him, and, on the other, that this Almighty friend will never 
leave him, nor forsake him. That holy and good Spirit, the im- 
mediate Author of all his spiritual blessings, will dwell in him; 
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will lead him; will help his infirmities; and finally and safely 
conduct him to the possession of his heavenly inheritance. 
Thus, while he faithfully wads on the Lord, he will renew his 
strength ; will run, and not be weary ; will walk, and not faint. 

The truth of the doctrine under consideration may now be 
considered as removed beyond every doubt; if, indeed, any 
doubt can be supposed to have arisen concerning the subject. 
Still, it is of no small importance, that we not only receive the 
general proposition, but understand, also, the particulars, of 
which it is constituted; the things, of which this improvement of 
the Christian character consists. I observe, therefore, 

Ist. That the Christian increases in Divine Knowledge. 

Particularly, he will improve in the knowledge of God. 

By this I do not intend, that he will advance in the philosophi- 
eal knowledge of this great and glorious Being. In this know- 
ledge he indeed may, and usually will, increase; and so may 
multitudes of those, who are not Christians. The knowledge, 
here intended, is especially of a spiritual nature; that which is 
called by Solomon the knowledge of the holy; the knowledge, 
which our Saviour declares to be eternal life; the knowledge, 
which is possessed only by those, who love God, and is essen- 
tially derived from their affection to him. As the Christian 
reads the Bible, which will ever be one of his favourite employ- 
ments, he will find God, the great subject of it, every where ex- 
hibited to his view; and exhibited continually in lights, ever 
varying from each other. In the succession, and in the compa- 
rison, of an endless multitude of passages, all of them diverse, 
and all of them instructive, he will continually gain new appre- 
hensiows-of. the greatness and wisdom, the goodness, mercy, and 
truth, of the Being, from whom he derived his own existence, and 
from whom he receives all his blessings. 

These apprehensions will be enlarged, and improved, by his 
attention to the works of Creation and Providence. The works of 
God are always full of instruction to those, who read, and love, 
his Word. Every person, who peruses the Psalms with atten- 
tion must have observed how much instruction, and what elevat- 
ed affections and purposes, David acquired from this source. 
Here, like David. every devout mind will see clearlv elucidated 
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the truth, reasonableness, and wisdom, of very many Scriptural 
doctrines ; the propriety, and excellence, of very many precepts ; 
the cogency of very many motives to his duty; and the fulfil- 
ment of very many predictions, and promises. These in innume- 
rable instances, although unregarded by men of this world, will 
force themselves hourly, and irresistibly, on the eye of the Chris- 
tian: for they are all congenial with his wishes, hopes, and de- 
signs; and to dwell upon them will be his peculiar delight. 

The dispensations of God to himself, his family, his friends, 
and his country, will in a peculiar manner cast a new light over 
all these interesting subjects. Whatever immediately concerns 
ourselves, and ours, becomes of course an object of our minute at- 
tention. As it is more thoroughly studied, so it is necessarily better 
understood, than the same things contained in dispensations to 
others. In our own blessings, and afflictions, many exhibitions 
are made to us of the character of God; and many proofs of his 
wisdom, goodness, and truth, are realized, which will hardly be 
derived from any other source. Here cur Maker is seen in a 
thousand lights of providential care and kindness, as our Pre- 
server, and Benefactor; as the proper object of ultimate hope, 
and confidence ; of which we should have known little or nothing 
fromany other source. At the same time, this knowledge is deep- 
ly endeared tous, or solemnly impressed, by the events, which 
disclose it; and is therefore deeply felt, and long remembered. 
Hence it becomes a part of our current thoughts; and is ready 
to be applied on every proper occasion to every useful purpose. 
fn this manner the mind becomes enriched with a train of the 
most useful views, solid arguments, and important doctrines ; 
which raise it from its former level to a nobler elevation on the 
scale of Intelligent being ; and furnish it for higher enjoyment, 
and more extensive usefulness, in the kingdom of its Maker. 
Ina similar manner Christians improve in the knowledge of 

their duty. All the duty of the Christian is originally learned 
from the Scriptures. As his acquaintance with this Sacred Vo- 
lume enlarges, the precepts, which comprise the whole of his du- 
ty, are more and more known, remembered, compared, and made 
to elucidate each other. These from time to time he applies to 
his own practical concerns; and thus, as they pass under his eye 
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from day to day, he learns more accurately the nature, extent, 
and spirituality, of the precepts themselves, and the safest and 
best modes of applying them to the conduct of his life. In this 
manner the Scriptural precepts may be said to be always at 
hand; always ready for use; so as to guide him safely, and hap- 
pily, in many cases, where others would be compelled to strag- 
gle with doubt and perplexity. 

It ought to be added, that the knowledge of the Christian, ac- 
quired immediately from Scripture, and from his own expe- 
rience, is greatly increased by the conversation of his fellow-chris- 
tians, and by the valuable books, written by wise and good men 
concerning the subjects of Religion. 

Finally. Christians greatly improve in the knowledge of them- 
selves. 

The importance of seif-knowledge is 80 obvious, that the an- 
cient heathen considered the precept, which enjoins it, as hav- 
ing descended from heaven. They were not deceived: for the 
Scriptures directly require us to examine ourselves, to prove our- 
selves, and to know ourselves. A part of this knowledge and that 
indispensable, is conveyed to us in the Sacred Canon; and this 
the Christian makes more and more his own by continually search- 
ing for it in that invaluable book. But indispensable as_ this 
knowledge is, it is comparatively of little importance to the 
Christian, until he has learned its proper import by applying it 
to his own spiritual condition ; to the discovery of his true cha- 
racter; to the detection of his sins; to the investigation of his 
duty ; to the excitement of his fears ; to the establishment of his 
hopes; the alleviation of his sorrows, and the increase of his joys. 
This knowledge the Christian can gain ‘only by Se/f- examination ; 
by looking daily into his heart; by scrutinizing his life ; and by 
comparing all that he thinks, and feels, and says, and does, with 
the rules of his duty, prescribed in the Word of God. 

In this manner the best of men will learn, that they are, in 
many respects, widely different beings from what an ordinary 
and gross attention to this part of their duty would induce them 
to believe. . They will discern, that they commit many sins, 
where otherwise they would suppose themselves guilty of few . 
that many actions, which they have before thought innocent, are 
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really sinful; that sinful actions are much more criminal than 
they have been accustomed to believe: that their virtuous ac- 
tions are fewer, less meritorious, and less acceptable to God, 
than they have been ready to suppose; and that themselves are 
much farther than they have been aware from the perfection, re- 
quired by the Scriptures. In this very manner, there is reason 
to believe, St. Paul arrived at those just views of his own cha- 
racter, which are expressed in the latter part of the 7th chap- 
ter of his Epistle to the Romans; and in this manner Christians 
in every age and country have acquired almost all the self-know- 
ledge, which they have ever possessed. 

By these efforts the good man aequires much more just, as 
-well as more humble, apprehensions of what he is ; discerns that 
in many things he, and all others, offend; that in every thing he 
comes short of the praise, that is, the approbation, of Ged; that in 
his best services there is much to lament, and much to be for- 
given: and that new zeal, watchfuiness, faithfulness, and pray- 
‘er, are daily demanded of him, both by his interest, and by his 
duty. At the same time he clearly perceives the indispensable 
necessity of being more humble, submissive, diligent, prayerful ; 
less censorious towards others; less attentive to the little, and 
more to the great, concerns of the Christian life; more patient, 
gentle, meek, and amiable; and more strenuous in his opposi- 
tion to every lust, temptation, and enemy. 

2Qdly. The Christian improves in his Affections, 

By the great change, which was made in his character, when 
of a sinner he became a Christian, styled in the Scriptures Rege- 
neration, and denoted by several other names, of an import ge- 
nerally similar, his affeesions were for the first time turned from 
the world to God. At this period his spiritual views were very 

limited, and imperfect; and his affections, in an infantine state. 
_ Every exercise of them was a kind of novelty ; a thing, to which 
he had not been accustomed, and therefore performed, if I may 
be allowed the term, crudely. Ardent, and even violent, they 
might be, and at times probably were; but not steady, and firm ; 
partaking more of the sudden, and desultory, character of the 
natural passions, than of the settled energy of an established ha- 
hit; and resembling more in their operations the unequal efforts 
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of a raw recruit, than the regular advances of a veteran. In 
every such case there is usually much of earth, mingled with a 
little of heaven. Joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, at this time 
often, perhaps usually, abound; and those in some instances ex- 
cessive. But we are apt to look in vain for a stable, uniform 
course of life; the energy, which is customarily ready to act, and 
act with vigour; the serious consideration, by which it is taught 
to operate usefully ; and the serenity, by which it is most natu- 
rally accompanied. In vain shall we here search, in ordinary 
cases, for that sober fear, which, always awake, most usefully 
warns us of the approach of temptation, and the danger of sin; 
for that fixed hope, which quietly, as well as humbly, waits for 
the salvation of God ; for those calm and determined purposes of 
duty, which are unremittedly carried into execution; and for 
those milder, and more endearing, joys, and that more regularly 
recurring peace, which are found by a mind, well disciplined to 
the Christian life. Hope, here, is apt suddenly to give place to 
fear, and sometimes to despondency; zeal, to be succeeded by 
indifference; and the most brilliant sunshine, to be. overcast by 
clouds and gloom. It will be readily admitted, that such a state 
is in many respects undesirable. 

As the Christian advances in his progress, all these things of- 
ten, to say the least, are materially changed. ‘The exercise of 
his pious affections, instead of being new, and occasional, be- 
comes by frequent repetitiona habit. His love to God is by de- 
grees changed inte the settled temper, the fixed energy, of his 
soul. More calm, more uniform, though less violent, it acquires 
a strength, a stability, which nothing violent ever possessed. 
Where new, and ardent, converts will tremble, and,bend, and 
even be overturned; he will stand tmmoveable; and will thus 
prove, that he is deeply rooted in the faith. Of the same fixed 
nature will be his affections towards his fellow-men. The bene- _ 
volence, which is the fulfilment of the second command of the — 
moral daw holds an even course in the mind of the Christian with 
his love to God; and increases in its stability, and energy, in 
the same manner by becoming habitual. Originally, the exer- 
cises of this affection, those, at least, which were vigorous, and 
therefore objects of particular attention to the mind, WETEsOCCAr 
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sional, and in a comparative sense solitary. Like all other oc- 
casional things, they were at times weaker, or stronger, accord- 
ing to the circumstances, by which they were attended. They 
were also brought into existence, often at least, against motives 
of considerable efficacy ; against the intrusion of other affections, 
of a worldly nature; the power of prejudice; the calls of busi- 
ness; the care, and the apprehended interests, of one’s family ; 
the spirit of a sect, or party ; and the pride of self-consistency. 
The man, also, has hitherto known very imperfectly the pleasure, 
which springs from the exercise of benevolence; and, therefore, 
very imperfectly realizes the pleasure, which he may find in ex- 
ercising it again. His former passions, and habits, still retain 
much of their ancient hold upon him; and still influence not a 
little of his conduct. Hence, his benevolence is im many in- 
stances greatly impeded; and in REY others prevented, per- 
haps, from operating at all. EAD 

From all these disadvantages the Christian in his progress 
through life gradually escapes; and acquires gradually the cen- 
trary advantages. His love to his fellow-men becomes by de- 
grees a habit, more and more fixed, uniform, and ever ready to 
operate. With every exercise it gains strength. The pleasure, 
which it yields, is more uniformly found; and exists in a higher 
degree. Hence it is more regularly exercised; and in all its ex- 
ercises is more efficacious. 

The same things are equally true of the Christian’s opposition 
to sin. By the superior knowledge, which he acquires of the na- 
ture ofthis evil and bitter thing, and by his experience of the pain, 
and sorrow, which are its regular consequences, he learns to re- 
gard it with habitual hatred, and fear. His eye, therefore, is 
watchfully open to mark the approach of temptation, and the ap- 
pearance of evil. 

In a similar manner, also, increases the Christian’s attachment 
to his duty. Attachment to our duty necessarily bears.a direct 
proportion to our hatred of sin; for, every voluntary, or negli- 
gent, omission of known duty is itself a sin. All our duty, also, 
is obedience to God; and a love to it increases, of course, with 
our love to God. This is the love of God, that we keep his com- 
mandments. The pleasure, also, of performing our duty, and the 
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strength of habit, generated by it, will lend their whole force to 
increase this attachment. But the time forbids me to expatiate 
on this part of the subject. 

3dly. Christians improve, also, in pk and Amiableness, of 
life. 

If the things, which have been observed under the former heads, 
be admitted ; this will be perceived to follow of course. He, 
whose affections become better, will, in a sense necessarily, live 
a better life. Wherever love to God prevails in greater degrees ; 
devotion, public, private, and secret, will regularly be perform- 
ed in a manner more regular, more sincere, more pure, and more 
acceptable. Wherever love to man increases in strength; truth 
will be more exactly spoken; justice more uniformly done ; be- 
neficence more widely diffused; and the forgiveness of enemies 

more cheerfully yielded. In persons, of whom this 1s the cha- 
racter, the pain of self-denial will in a great measure vanish ; 
and to communicate to others our property, and our services, 
will be attended with little, or none, of that reluctance, but too 
commonly visible even in good men. Ina word, the Christian 
is taught by his own experience, as he had before been taught by 
his Saviour, that et 7s more blessed lo give, than to receive. 

It is, however, carefully to be remembered, that ald these desi- 
rable things are wrought into the Christian’s mind, and life, by 
ihe power of the Holy Spirit. We work out our salvation with fear, 
and trembling, when God works tn us to will, and to do, of his 
good pleasure. Without the influence of this Divine Agent, no- 
thing comparatively would be done ; but, with it, the Christian 
will himself labour both vigorously, and successfully. For his 
encouragement, let him remember, that, whenever he is himself 
willing to lay strong hold on his duty, and will seek for the as- 
sistance of this glorious Agent, he has the best reasons to be- 
lieve, that it will not be denied. 

It ought, also, to be added in this place, that realizing views 
of the approach of death, judgment, and eternity, will have a 
powerful influence to quicken the efforts, which the Christian 
makes for his advancement in holiness. 

In conformity to these observations, we see Christians actual- 
lv growing better, and better, as they advance through life. We 
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see them more pious; more benevolent; more self-denying ; 
more humble; more weaned from the world; more spiritually- 
minded ; and universally possessed in higher degrees of the dis- 
position, which fits them to become inhabitants of heaven. It 
obviously costs them less to be meek under provocations, and 
patient under injuries, to part with their property, or employ 
their labour, for charitable purposes. The smaller troubles of 
life sit lighter upon them ; and the greater, they endure with more 
resignation, and fortitude. Universally, they are more solicit- 
ous concerning their duty, and less studious of their own conve- 
nience. There i, therefore, more to be gpg iia and less to be 
blamed, in the conduct of their lives. : 

It is not intended here, that this is the regular, and uniform, 
tenour of the Christian life. ‘The improvement of the Christian 
character 1s unquestionably, to a greater or less degree, irregular, 
and interrupted; in some Christians indeed less, and in others 
more. Some backslide ina melancholy, and shameful, manner, 
and for periods comparatively long; while others appear to ad- 
vance with a steady, and regular, approximation towards the 
measure of the perfect man. 

Neither is it intended, that cold, careless, lazy Christians will 
find the blessings, which have been mentioned in this discourse. 
The diligent hand maketh rich in spiritual, as well as in temporal, 
good. He, who wishes to secure these blessings, must on the 
one hand watch, and pray, and on the other, do whatsoever he 
findeth to do with his might. 

Among the attainments, made by such as have been Christians 
for a length of time, I will mention one ; and will then conclude 
the discourse. This is, that they are almost universally more 
Catholic than those, who are young. By catholic here, I do not 

mean what in modern times is frequently meant by the word. 
This honourable term, like many others, has been purloined by 
men, without worth, to denote, and to ornament, a part of their 
own unworthy character. It has been employed to designate 4 


shameful indifference to truth and error, to virtue and sin. This 


is a direct contrast to the spirit of the men, of whom I have been 
speaking. These men are more attached to truth, and more oppos- 
ed to error; more ardent in their love to virtue and their hatred of 
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sine But they are possessed of more gentleness, and more cha- 
ritableness, in their thoughts ; more candour in their judgments ; 
more sweetness in their dispositions; and more evangelical ten- 
derness, and moderation, in their conduct. They are less ready 
to censure, and more pleased to commend. ‘Truth they prize 
more for its own sake; and are less solicitous to ask from whom 
it comes. Error they oppose in all men; especially in them- 
selves, and their friends. Little things they value less, and 
great ones more. On the names, so numerously found in the 
Christian world, and so highly valued by many who inhabit it, 
they place little importance. On the parties, and sects, which 
disgrace that world, they look only with disapprobation, and re- 
gret. To real and Evangelical worth they attach high conside- 
ration, Over the feuds, and janglings, which have so extensive- 
ly prevailed among the professed followers of Christ, and often 
about subjects of little moment, they cast an eye of compassion; 
and lament, that those, whom Christ has loved; for whom he 
died ; who will finally be placed at the right hand of the Judge ; 
and who will be united for ever in the friendship of heaven ; 
should. be kept asunder, alienated, engaged in contention, and 
at times even embarked in hostilities, for reasons, which they 
will blush to recite before the last tribunal, and which will awak- 
en shame, if shame can be awakened, in Heaven itself. 

These men furnish one illustrious practical proof, that the he- 
Hiness of Christians increases through life. 
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PERSEVERANCE. 


Proverbs iv. 18. 


The path of the just is as the shining light that shineth more and ae 


more unto the perfect day. 
Ty the orediting discourse I observed that the text naturally 
eos us the following doctrines. i 
. That the holiness of the Christian ts a nasil ogee: 

4 That it increases as he advances in life ; 

III. Thai it continues to the end. | 

The two first of these doctrines I have already Be oi J 
will now proceed to a consideration of the third. 

As this doctrine has been, and still is, vigorously disputed; it 
will be necessary to make it the subject of a particular examina~ 
tion. In doing this I shall first adduce several arguments as a 
direct proof of the doctrine; and shall then answer the principal 
objections. 

Ist. It 1s irrational to suppose, that God would leave a work, ta- 
wards which so much has been done, unaccomplished. 

To effectuate the salvation of such, as believe in Christ, God 
has sent him, to become incarnate, to live a life of humiliation 
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and suffering, and to lie upon the cross. He has raised him 
from the dead, exalted him at his own right hand, and constitut- 
ed him, at once, an Intercessor for his children, and the Head 
over all things unto the Church. He has also sent the Spirit of 
grace, to complete by his almighty energy this work of infinite 
‘mercy, in sanctifying, enlightening, and quickening the soul, and 
conducting itto heaven. Now, let me ask, Is it not in the na- 
ture of the case incredible, that Jenovau should commence, and 
carry on, this work with such an amazing apparatus of labour 
and splendour, and leave it unfinished? Is it not incredible, that 
an Omniscient and Omnipotent Being should form a purpose of 
this nature; should discover in this wonderful manner, that he 
had it so much at heart; and should yet suffer himself to be frus- 
trated in the end? Who can reconcile this supposition with the 
perfections of God? 

Qdly. The continuance of saints in holiness follows irresistibly 
from their Election. 

It is unnecessary for the purposes of this discourse, that I 
should inquire into the metaphysical nature of Election. It is 
sufficient for my design, that saints are declared, abundantly 
throughout the Scriptures, to be chosen of God. Thus, Rev. 
xvii. 14, the Angel declares to John concerning the followers of | 
the Lamp, that they are called, chosen, dnie Pony Thus, Luke 
xvill. 7, Christ, speaking of his followers, says, And shall not 
God avenge his own elect, or chosen? ‘Thus St. Paul Rom. viii. 
33, Who shall lay any thing to the charge of God’s elect? ‘Thus 
St. Peter in his first Epistle, chap. 2d, and verse 9th, Ye are a cho- 
sen generation: and thus, throughout the Scriptures. 
It is to be remembered, that this appellation is-given to Chris- 
tians universally. In the passages, already quoted, it is plain, 
that the names elect and chosen, which, you know, are the same 
in the Greek, are equivalent to Saints or Christians; and ac- 
cordingly are addressed to them without distinction. The same, 
observation is, with the same truth, applicable to the numerous 
passages of Scripture, in which this language is adopted. 

Of all these persons it is often said, that they were chosen from 
the beginning ; or from before the foundation of the world. Thus 
St. Paul, 2 Thess. i1. 13, addressing the members of that Church, 
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says, God hath from the beginning chosen you lo salvation, through 
sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the truth. "Fhus also, 
Eph. i. 4, the same Apostle, addressing the Christians at Ephe- 
sus, says, According as he hath chosenusin him; that is, Christ + 
before the foundation of the world, that we should be holy, and arth- 
oul blame, before him in love; Having predestinated us unto the 
adoption of children, by Jesus Christ, to himself, according to the 
good pleasure of his will. From these passages, and from many 
others of similar import, itis clear, that Christians are chosen by 
God unto salvation from the beginning ; or from before the foun- 
dation of the world. But can it be supposed, that a purpose of 
God, thus formed, will be frustrated? As this is declared of 
Christians, as such ; it is evident, that it is alike applicable to al? 
Christians. If, therefore, any Christian ceases to be holy ; this 
purpose of God, solemnly adopted, and declared, will in one in- 
stance be frustrated ; and in every instance, in which this event 
takes place. Thus far, then, God will be finally disappointed 
of one end of his government, really proposed by him, and ex- 
pressly announced to the Universe. Who can believe this con- 
cerning the Creator? : 
3dly. If Christians continue not in holiness unto the end, the In- 
tercession of Christ will be frustrated. 

In John xvii. 20, Christ, after having prayed for his Apiasas 
says, verse 20th, Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also, 
who sha'l belreve on me through their word; that they all may be 
one; as thou, Father, art inme, and Tin thee: that they alsomay 
be one inus. In this petition Christ prays the Father, that al? 
those, who should believe on him through the word of the Apos- 
tles; that is, all Christians ; may become partakers of that di- 
vine union, which, in the heavens, is the most perfect created re- 
semblance of the ineffable union of the Father and the Son. If, 
then, any Christian fails of sharing in this union, the prayer of 
Christ, here recited, will not be answered. 

Athly. If the holiness of Christians does not continue unto the ana 
ihe joy of heaven over their conversion is groundless, and in vain. 

Our Saviour informs us, that there is joy over one, that is, over 
every, sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just 
persons, who need no repentance. No error exists in heaven. 
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All the perceptions of its inhabitants are accordant with truth : 
all their emotions are founded in truth. The joy, excited there 
by the continuance of ninety and nine just persons who need no 
repentance, (that is, persons perfectly just,) in their holiness, is a 
joy, founded on the everlasting holiness of these persons, and 
the everlasting happiness, by which it is inseparably attended. 
The joy, excited by the repentance of a sinner, is, however, 
greater than even this. As this is unconditionally asserted by 
Christ ; it is unnecessary for me, in the present case, to inquire 
into the reasons of the fact. But a joy, excited by the repent- 
ance of a sinner, whose everlasting holiness, and consequent 
everlasting happiness, is uncertain; nay, who may never be 
holy, nor happy, at all, beyond the first and feeblest efforts and 
enjoyments of a Christian in his infantine state; cannot be found- 
ed in truth, nor dictated by wisdom. Nay, it cannot be accor- 
dant with common sense. Upon the plan here adopted, the ob- 
ject, on which this joy is founded, although a penitent to-day, 
may be 2 reprobate to-morrow; may thus finally lose both his 
holiness and his happiness; and, becoming a more guilty, may 
of course become a more miserable, wretch, than if he had never 
repented. In this case, there would be, upon the whole, no 
foundation for joy at all; and the inhabitants of heaven would, 
in many instances, instead of rejoicing rationally, and on solid 
grounds, be merely tantalized by the expectation of good, which 
they were never to realize. 

What, in this case, would be the conduct of rational men in 
the present world? We have instances enough of their conduct, 
in cases substantially of a similar nature, to farnish us with ar 
unerring answer to this question. They would, as in all eases 
of such uncertainty they actually do, indulge a timorous, trem- 
bling hope, that the case might end well; that the penitent might 
persevere, and finally become safe. They would experience a 
degree of satisfaction, that this first step had been taken, because 
it was indispensable to the rest ; and would feel a continual, anx- 
ious suspense, lest others, equally indispensable, should not fol- 
low. What wise and good men in this world would feel on such 
an occasion, wiser and better men in the world to come must of 
necessity also feel ; and feel much more intensely ; because they 
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comprehend the subject ina manner so much clearer, juster, and 
more perfect. Of course their suspense, their anxiety, must ex- 
ist in a far higher degree. Such a suspense, such an anxiety, 
must, one would think, embitter even the happiness of heaven. 

Frustrated expectations of great good, also, are, in this world; 
‘sources of extreme sorrow. The same fact must in that bene- 
volent world be a source of the same sorrow. But how often, 
according to this scheme, must such expectations be there frus- 
trated. Can this be reconcileable with a state of unmingled hap- 
piness ? 

5thly. That the wstindle of Christians should not continue to som 
end, is consistent with many Scriptural declarations. 

We know, saith St. John, that we have passed from death unto 
life, because we love the brethren. 1 John iii. 14. It is impossi- 
ble for any person to know, that he has passed from death unto 
life, unless he has actually thus passed. But St. John declares, 
that himself, and such other Christians, as love the brethren, 
have this knowledge ; or, perhaps more conformably with the 


Apostle’s real design, all Christians know this, who know, that they | 


love the brethren. The love of the brethren is certain, absolute 
proof, that all those, in whom it exists, have passed from death 
unto life. And this proof exists, whether perceived by him, who 
is the subject of this love, or not perceived. But every Chris- 
‘tian loves the brethren; and that, from the moment in which he 
becomes a Christian. Every Christian, therefore, has actually 
passed from death unto life. This, however, cannot be true, 
unless every Christian perseveres in holiness unto the end. 
Every Christian does, therefore, persevere. 
Being confident, says St. Paul, of this very thing, that he, which 
hath begun a good work in you, will perform it until the day of Je- 
sus Christ. ‘The word, here rendered perform, signifies to finish, 
or complete. St. Paul was confident, therefore, that the Spirit of 
God, who had begun a good work, viz. the work of sanctifica- 
tion, in the Philippian Christians, would continue to complete 
it by various steps, until it was brought to perfection. But St. 
Paul, under the inflaence of inspiration, could not mistake con- 
cerning this subject. His confidence was founded in truth. The 
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work, begun in the Philippian Christians, was completed. Of 
eourse it will be completed in all other Christians. — 

Verily, verily, I say unto you, says our Saviour, He that heareth 
my word, and believeth on him that sent me, hath everlasting life, 
and shall-not come into condemnation ; but is (hath) passed from 
death unto life. John v.24. In this passage it is declared, that 
he that heareth the word of Christ, and believeth on him, by whom 
he was sent, has passed from death unto life. What is meant by 
this phrase is also decisively explained, when it is said, “ Every 
such person hath everlasting life ;’” and when it is further said, 
‘“¢ He shall not come into condemnation.’”? But every Christian, 
when he becomes a Christian, hears the words of Christ, and be- 
lieves on him that sent him. Therefore every Christian has 
everlasting life, and shall not come into condemnation ; but has 
already passed from death unto life. 

Declarations of the same import abound in the Scriptures... It 
cannot be necessary to multiply quotations any farther. If these 
are not believed, none will be believed. 

6thly. The doctrine, against which I contend, is inconsisient with 
many Scriptural promises. 

_ Such a promise is contained in the passage last recited. He 
that heareth my word, and believeth on him that sent me, shall not 
come into condemnation. 

Another is contained in the following words, John vi. 37, Him 
that cometh unto me Iwill in no wise cast out. Every Christian 
has come to Christ, in the very sense of this passage. Should 
he, then, be rejected afterward, he would be as really cast out, 
as if rejected at first; and the promise would not be performed. 

Another example of the same nature is found in Mark xvi. 16, 
. He that believeth, and is baptized, shall be saved. Every Chris- 
tian has believed: every Christian will therefore be saved. 

Another is found in John x. 27, 28, My sheep hear my voice, 
and I knew them, and they follow me: And I give unto them eter- 
nal life ; and they shall never perish ; neither shall any pluck them 
out of my hand. 

Another in the 9th verse of the same chapter: Jam the door: 
hy me if any man enter in, he shall be saved. 

All these are promises, uttered by Christ himself; and it wil! 
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not be denied, that he understood the import of his own promise, 
nor that he will faithfully perform it to the uttermost. 

Finally, St. Paul has declared his views concerning this sub- 
ject in a manner, which one would expect to terminate the con- 
troversy. Moreover, says this Apostle, whom he did predestinate, 
them he also called; and whom he called, them he also justified 5 
and whom he justified, them he also glorified. This is both a de- 
claration, and a promise ; and in both respects is unconditional 
and universal. In the most express language it asserts, that 
every one, who is effectually called, is justified, and will in the 
end be glorified also. But every Christian is thus called. 

I shall now proceed to consider the principal objections 
against the perseverance of Christians. , 

Ist. It is objected, that this doctrine is inconsistent with Free 
agency. 

‘This objection, as to its real import, I have had occasion te 
consider in several preceding discourses. If the answers, made 
to it then, were just and sufficient; they must admit of a satis- 
factory application to this subject. The drift of the objection 
in every case is against the doctrine, that God can create a free 
agent, who shall yet be a holy being. If he can create such an 
agent, and make him holy from the beginning; he can, undoubt- 
edly, with equal ease, and equal consistency, render such an 
agent holy after he is created. But it cannot be Scripturally de- 
nied, that our first parents, or the angels, were created holy ; nor 
that the man, Jesus Christ, was created holy. Nor can it be de- 
nied, that all these were in the fullest sense free agents. The 
very acknowledgment, that they were holy, is an acknowledg- 
ment, that they were free agents: for holiness is an attribute of - 
free agents only. It is certain then, that God can render such 
agents holy, at any time after they are created, without infring- 
ing at all the freedom of their agency. In other words he can 
regenerate them; can sanctify them afterwards, at successive pe- 
riods; and can, of course, continually increase their holiness to 
the end of their lives. . 

Further; Angels, and glorified Saints, will persevere in holi- 
ness throughout eternity; and their perseverance is rendered ab- 
solutely certain by the unchangeable promise of God. . Yet nei- 
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ther this perseverance, nor the certainty of it, willat all diminish 
the freedom of their agency. The perseverance of Saints in 
this world may, therefore, exist to the end of life, and may be 
absolutely certain, without any diminution of the freedom of their 
agency. 

Qdly. Mt is alleged, that the Scriptures promise eternal. life to 
Christians conditionally ; and that this is inconsistent with the sup- 
position, that every Christian will certainly persevere in holiness. 
For example; He, that shall endure unto the end, the same shall 
be saved: andagain; For we are made partakers with Christ, if 
we hold the beginning of our confidence steadfast unto the end. 

There are many passages of this nature inthe New Testament. 
As the import of them all is exacfly the same; it will be unne- 
cessary to quote any more. Their universal tenour, whether 
given in the form of promises, cautions, exhortations, or com- 
mands, is this; that eternal life will not be allotted to any of 
mankind, except those, who continue in obedience unto the end. 
Hence it is argued, that a discrimination is here intentionally 
made between such Christians as do, and such as do not, thus 
continue in their obedience. Otherwise, it is observed, the con- 
dition would be useless, and without any foundation in fact. 

To this I answer, first, that a conditional promise, collateral to 
an absolute one, can never affect, much less make void, the ab- 
solute promise. The promises, which I have recited, of eternal 
life to every Christian, are all absolute ; as are also many others, 
of the same nature. ‘They cannot, therefore, be made void by 
these conditional ones. | 

Secondly, it is still true, that none, but those who endure to 
the end, will be saved; and equally true, that every Chris- 
tian will endure to the end. 

It is elsewhere said in the Pao vinins: that, if we do not believe, 
we shall be ae j that, of we do not repent, we shall perish; 
that of we do not love the Lord Jesus Christ, we shall be anathema ; 
that without holiness no man shall see the Lord ; that he who hat- 
eth his brother abideth in death; and that soit ia love we are no- 
thing. From these passages ity might with the same force he 
concluded, that some persons believe, | who do not repent; that 


some repent, who are not holy ;_ and that some are holy, who yet 
Vou. II. 33 
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hate their brethren ; and that, thus, a discrimination was intend- 
ed to be made between believing Christians and penitent ones, 
and between both these and suchas are holy. The truth is; 
every Christian does all these things. These several descrip- 
tions were given, partly to show us the whole nature of Chris- 
tianity ; partly to teach us all our duty; partly to show us, that 
all of it is indispensable ; and partly to furnish us with useful and 
necessary evidence of our Christian character. 

At the same time, all these conditional promises, and exhor- 
tations, are, and were intended to be, powerful means of the very 
perseverance, which is the principal subject of them. We are 
not constrained, or forced, to persevere ; nor should we, on the 
other hand, persevere, were we wholly left to ourselves. Our 
perseverance is owing to two great causes: the influence of the Spi- 
rit of God on our hearts; and the various means furnished in the 
word, ordinances, and providence, of God, accompanied with the 
divine blessing upon the use ofthem. Among these means, the very 


condition, here suggested in so many impressive forms, is of high | 


importance ; and has contributed to the perseverance of Christians 
in holiness ever since the Scriptures were published. Although, 
therefore, all Christians actually thus persevere; yet it is not 
improbable, that without the aid of those passages of Scripture, 
here alluded to, multitudes might have fallen away. © Christians 
have no other satisfactory knowledge of their Christianity, except 
their continuance in obedience. The earnest desire of possess- 
ing this knowledge on the one hand, and the fear of being found 
destitute of the Christian character on the other, cannot but serve 
as powerful motives, (motives too powerful, in my view, to be 
safely omitted in the Scriptural system,) to produce in the Chris- 
ilan perseverance in holiness. 


_ Sdly. Lt is objected, that this doctrine naturally contributes to 


eer the diligence of the Christian in his duty. 


- For an answer to this objection I must refer you to the obser- _ 


vations, made in a former discourse on the same Objection to the 
doctrine of Justification by faith. In that discourse, the objec- 
tion was applied to the doctrine now under consideration ; and, 
if 1 mistake not, was satisfactorily obviated. 
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4thly. Itis objected, that several passages of Seripture teach the 
contrary doctrine. 

Among these is Heb. ii. 4—8, For it is impossible for those, 
who were once enlightened ; and have tasted of the heavenly gift; 
and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost ; and have tasted the 
good word of God, and the powers of the world to come ; if they 
shali fall away, to renew them unto repentance: seeing they cruci- 
fy to themselves the Son of God afresh, and put him to an open 
shame. for the earth, which drinketh in the rain that cometh upon 
at, and bringeth forth herbs meet for them by whom it is dressed, 
receiveth blessing from God; but that, which beareth thorns and 
briers,.is rejected; andis nigh unto cursing, whose end is to be 
burned. 

It will be unnecessary for me to determine, here, who are the 
persons, meant by the Apostle in this passage. He himself has 

decided, that they are not Christians. Their character is fully 
expressed in the 8th verse, under the image of the earth, which 
deareth thorns and briers; while that of Christians is expressed in 
the 7th verse, under the mage of the earth, which bringeth forth herbs, 
meet for them by whomit 1s dressed. ‘These are here studiously 
contrasted. The character of the former is, therefore, exhibit- 
ed by the Apostle as a direct contrast to that of Christians ; 
who, it is to be remembered, are represented every where in the 
Scriptures as bringing forth good fruit. -This passage, then, 
teaches nothing, opposed to the doctrine, which fam endeavour- 
ing to support. 

Secondly. Jt isnot asserted by the Apostle, that those, of whom 
he speaks, ever actually fall away. The case is stated only in 
the form of a supposition, and he declares only, that, should they 
fall away, there is no possibility of renewing them unto repent- 
ance. Whether such persons do in fact fall away is, therefore, 
left uncertain. 

Should it be thought, that the expressions in this passage 
amount to a dcouieieg of Christianity; and that therefore 
Christians are meant in it: I answer; that neither of the expres- 
sions taken separately, nor all of them together, involve any ne- 
cessary description of Christianity. It is true, that Christians 
sustain all these characteristics, except two; viz. partaking of 
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the Holy Ghost, and the powers of the world to come: peddovrog. 
ass, the future age, that is, the period of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, thus denominated. These phrases indicate the miraculous 
powers, possessed by many Christians, when this passage was 


written, but never belonging to Christians as such. They, 
therefore, denote no part of Christianity. Judas possessed these — 


characteristics. The remaining expressions are all indefinite ; 
and as truly applicable to men, who, still continuing to be sin- 
ners, have enjoyed peculiar Christian advantages, as they can 
be to Christians. The whole drift of this passage, therefore, 
even when construed most favourably for those whom I oppose, 


Sa 


is only ambiguously in favour of their doctrine; and is, im my — 


view, decided against them by the Apostle himself. But it can- 
not be rationally believed, that a doctrine of this importance 
would, in opposition to so many clear, decisive declarations, have 
been left to expressions merely ambiguous. 


Another passage, pleaded for the same purpose, is the decla- : 


ration of Christ, John xvii. 12, Those whom thou gavest me I have 
kept, and none of them is lost, but the son of perdition. To dis- 
cover the true meaning of this passage, we need only recur to 
other declarations of the same glorious Person. Many widows 
were in Israel in the days of Elias ; but unto none of them was 
Elias sent, save unto Sarepta, a city of Sidon, unto a woman that 
was a widow. The widow of Sarepta is, here, by the very same 
phraseology included among the widows of Israel ; as Judas was 
included among those that were given to Christ. Yet we know, 
and this passage declares, that she was not an Israelitish, but a 
Sidonian, widow : and we know, equally well, that Judas was ne- 
ver given to Christ, as a Christian. 

Again, There were many lepers in Israel, in the time of Eliseus the 
prophet ; and none of them weve cleansed, saving Naaman, the Sy- 


rian. Naaman, the Syrian, was not an Jsraelitish leper; though, 


in the first apparent meaning of the passage, mentioned as such. 


Judas was not given to Christ, although apparently mentioned as _ 


thus given. The whole meaning of this phrase would be com- 
pletely expressed thus: Those whom thou gavest me have I kept ; 
and none of thems lost: but the son of perdition is lost. 

That Judas was never given to Christ we know from his whole 


ee 
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history, and the repeated declarations of his Master. This pas- 
sage, therefore, has not even a remote reference to the subject 
in debate. ye 
Another passage of the same nature is that, 1 Tim. i. 19, Hold- 
, ing faith, and a good conscience ; which some having put away, con- 
cerning faiih, have made ibe ue The meaning of this pas- 
sage may be easily learned from a correct translation. Holding 
fast faith, faithfulness or fidelity, and a good conscience ; which 
some, that is, some teachers, having cast away, concerning the 
faith, env mOTW, that is, the doctrines of the Gospel, have made ship- 
wreck. 
Generally, it may be observed, that the doctrine, against which 
I contend, is not supported in a single, unequivocal declaration 
of the Scriptures. I know of none, in which it is asserted in 
terms so favourable to it, as those which I have considered. 
Whatever is said concerning the apostasy of any Christian pro- 
_ fessors is decisively explained by St. John. They went out from 
us, but they were not of us: for, of they had been of us, they would 
have continued with us. 


REMARKS. 


ist. The faithfulness of God is highly conspicuous in the truths, 
which have been now discussed. 

Christians provoke God daily; and awaken his anger against 
themselves more and more continually. By every sin, they per- 
suade him, if I may be allowed the expression, to desert them, 
and to give them upto themselves. | Still he preserves them from 
destruction. He has promised them hfe. He has established 
his covenant with them for an everlasting covenant ; and it shail 
never be forgotten. On his Immutability their safety stands im- 
moveable. In this manner is it exhibited by himself. For J, 
saith he, am Jrnovan: I change not: therefore ye sons of Jacob 
are not consumed. ‘This attribute .is the seal, the certainty, of 
every promise: and sooner shall heaven and earth pass away, than 
one jot or one tittle of that, which is promised, shall fail. 

Qdly. From these observations we learn, that the promises. of 
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the Gospel a are absolutely necessary for the hope, and support, of 


Christians. ' 

Christians, in their very best estate, possess such a character, 
as, to say the most, furnishes a very feeble and distant hope of 
their perseverance in holiness, and their final success in obtain- 
ing salvation. In better language, if left to themselves, there is 
no rational hope, that they would ever arrive at the kingdom of 
heaven. If God did not preserve them, they would fall daily, 
certainly, and finally. Without the promises of God, prone as 
Christians are to backslide, they would feel no confidence in their 


own success; but would sink into despondency and. despair. : 
To preserve them from this despondency, and the ruin which © 
would result from it, God has filled his Word with promises, 
which yield solid and sufficient support, consolation, hope, and — 


joy. On these they rest safely, and cannot be moved. 

3dly. We here learn, that the Christian lifeis a life far rebdboalt 
from gloom. 

Many persons, hearing often of the self-denial, repentance, and 
mortification of sin, connected with Christianity, have supposed 
a life of Religion to be only gloomy and discouraging ; and have 
thus dreaded it, as destitute of all present enjoyment. In this 
opinion they have been confirmed by the sad countenances, de- 
mure behaviour, and cheerless lives, of some, who have professed 
themselves Christians. All this, however, is remote from the 
true character of Religion. Real Christianity furnishes the fair- 
est and mostabundant enjoyment. It isdelightful in itself; and, 
when not the immediate object of persecution, finds every where 
comforts, friends, and blessings. In God the Christian finds a 
sure, an ever-present, an everlasting friend ; in Christ, a Saviour 
from sin and sorrow; in the divine promises, an indefeasible in- 
heritance of unceasing and eternal good. 

Let none, thévefodes particularly let not those who are young, 


and who are easily deterred from approaching that, which wears. 


a forbidding aspect, be hindered from becoming religious by any 
apprehended gloominess in Religion, or any sorrowful deport- 
ment of those, who profess to be Christians. Christianity is but 
another name for joy. it can spread asmile even over this me- 


a 


we 
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lancholy world, and lend delightful consolation to suffering and 
to sorrow, All its dictates, all its emotions, all its views, are 
cheerful, serene, and supporting. Here it is safe: hereafter it 
will triumph. Sin only is misery. Sinners, in this world, have 
a thousand sufferings, of which the good man is ignorant ; and, in 
the world to come, will lie down in eternal sorrow. 


SERMON LXXXVIIL 
EVIDENCES OF REGENERATION. 


WHAT ARE NOT EVIDENCES. 


y) CorRINTHIANS Kill. 5s 


Examine yourselves whether ye be in the faith: prove your own 
selves; know ye not your own selves, how that Jesus Christ is in 
you except ye be reprobates ? 


Havine, ina long series of discourses, considered the doctrine 
of Regeneration, its Antecedents, Attendants, and Consequents . 
I shall now proceed to another interesting subject of theology ; 
viz. the Evidences of Regeneration. 

In the text, the Apostle commands the Corinthian Christians 
to examine, and prove themselves ; and states the purpose of this 
examination to be to determine whether they were in the faith. 
He then inquires of them, Know ye not your own selves, how that 
Jesus Christ is in you except ye be reprobates ? in the original, ex- 
cept ye be adoximor, unapproved ; unable to endure the trial of such 
an examination. From this passage of Scripture it is plain, that 
it was the duty of the Corinthians to examine themselves concerning 
their Christian character; and that this examination was to be 
pursued by them so thoroughly, as to prove, so far as might be, 
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whether they were, or were not, in the faith; whether Christ did, or 
did nut, dwell in them by his Holy Spirit. 

That, which was the duty of the Corinthians, is the duty of all 
other Christians. That, which is the duty of all Christians, it is 
the duty of every Minister to aid them in performing. To un- 
fold the Evidences of Religion in the heart is therefore, at times, 
the duty of every Minister; and, to learn them, that of every 
Christian. 

In attempting to perform this duty at the present time, I shall 
endeavour to point out, 

f. Some of the Imaginary evidences of Religion; 

Il. Some of its Real evidences; and, 

IH]. Some of the Difficulties, which attend the application of the 
Real evidences of Religion to ourselves. 

I. I shall endeavour to point out some of the Imaginary evi- 
dences of Religion. 

By Imaginary evidences [ intend those, which are sometimes 
supposed to be proofs of its existence, but have this character 
through mistake only: evidences, which may be, and often are, 
found in the hearts, and lives, both of the saint and the sinner: 
things, on which it is dangerous to rely, because they do not 
evince, in any degree, either a holy or an unholy character. It 
will not be expected, that I should enter into a minute, and de- 
tailed, account of a subject, which has occuped formal treatises, 
and filled volumes. Considerations of particular importance 
can alone find a place in such a system of discourses. To them, 
therefore, I shall confine myself; and even these I must necessa- 
rily discuss ina summary manner. With these preliminary re- 
marks, I observe, 

Ist. That nothing in the Time, Place, Manner, or other circum- 
stances, of a supposed conversion, furnishes, ordinarily, any solid 
evidence, that it 1s, or is not, real. 

‘It is not uncommon for persons, and for Christians among 
others, to dwell, both in their thoughts and conversation, on 
these subjects; and to believe, that they furnish them with com- 
forting proofs of their piety. Some persons rest not a little on 
their consciousness of the time, at which they believe themselves 
to have turned to God. So confident are they with regard to 
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this subject, that they boldly appeal to it in their conversation 
with others, as evidence of their regeneration. ‘‘Somany years 
“since,”’ one of them will say, “‘ my heart closed with Christ. Christ 
was discovered tomy soul. The arm of Mercy laid hold on me. 
I was stopped in the career of iniquity. I received totally new 
views of divine things.”? Much other language, of a similar na- 
ture, is used by them; all of which rests, ultimately, on their 
knowledge of the time, at which they suppose themselves to 
have become the subjects of the renewing grace of God. 

There is reason to believe, derived however from other sources, 
that these apprehensions may sometimes be founded in truth; in 
other instances, there is abundant proof, that they are founded in 
falsehood. But that, which may easily be either false or. true, 
as in the present case it plainly may, can never safely be 
made the ground of reliance; especially in a concern of such 
moment. 

Other persons appeal with the same confidence to the manner, 
and circumstances, of their supposed conversion, as evidences of 
its reality. ‘Thus one recites with much reliance the strong con- 
victions of sin, under which be was distressed for a length of 
time ; the deep sense, which he had of deserving the anger and pun- 
ishment of God ; his disposition readily to acknowledge the justice 
of the divine law in condemning him, and of the divine government 
in punishing him ; his full belief, that he was among the worst of 
sinners ; and the state of despair, to which he was brought, un- 
der the apprehension of his guilt. Of all these things it may be 
observed, that, although convictions of sin, generally of the na- 
ture here referred to, always precede Regeneration; yet, in 
whatever form or degree they exist, they are not regeneration. 
They cannot, therefore, be proofs of regeneration. He, who has 
them, in whatever manner he has them, will, if he proceed ne 
farther, be stillin the gall of bitterness. 

But the same person, perhaps, goes on farther; and declares, 
that, while he was in this situation of distress, when he was 
ready to give himself up for lost, God discovered himself to him 
as a reconciled God; and filled his mind with new, sudden, and 
unspeakable joy; that he had a strong and delightful sense of 
the divine mercy in Jesus Christ, of the wonderful compassion 
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of Christ, in consenting to die for sinners, in being willing to ac- 
cept of sinners, and particularly in being willing to accept of so 
great a sinner as himself: that he found ntéis heart going forth in 
love to God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, to the word 
and ordinances of God, and to the Church of Christ: and that 
this state of mind was new to him; being constituted of emotions, 
which he never felt before. On these things, therefore, he re- 
poses, as supporting evidences, that he is a Christian. 

All this is, in my own view, a just account of what really takes 
place in the conversion of multitudes ; and, did it exist in no _ 
other case, would undoubtedly furnish the very evidence, here 
relied on without any sufficient warrant. The defect in this 
scheme lies inthe fact, that these very emotions are experienced 
by multitudes, who are not Christians. Thata person, who has 
been the subject of extreme distress under convictions of sin, and 
the fear of perdition, should, whenever he begins to hope, that 
his sins are forgiven, and his soul secured from destruction, ex- 
perience lively emotions of joy, is to be expected, as a thing of 
course: and that, whether his hopes are Evangelical, or false. 
All men must rejoice in their deliverance from destruction, whe- 
ther truly, or erroneously, believed by them; and all men, who 
have hada distressing sense of their guilt and danger, will, under 
a sense of such a deliverance, experience intense emotions of 
joy. Allmen also, who really believe, that God is become their 
friend, will love him. All will love the word of God, who con- 
sider it as speaking peace and salvation to themselves. This 
joy, and this love, it is evident, are merely natural; and are felt, 
of course, by every mistaking professor of Religion. Love to 
God, and to divine things, is a delight in the nature of these ob- 
jects, independently of any personal benefit, to which we feel en- 
titled from them. 7 

Another person places confidence in the greatness of the effects, 
which his sense of sin, and his hope of forgiveness, produced 
both on his body and mind. He will inform you, with plain 
consolation to himself, that his distressing apprehensions of his 
guilt sunk him in the dust, and caused him to cry out involunta- 
rily ; deprived him of his strength, and for a time perhaps of the 
clear exercise of his Reason; caused him to swoon; and almost 
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terminated his life. Much the same effects, he will also observe, 
were produced in him by his consequent discoveries of the di- 
vine mercy. These overwhelmed him with transport; as his 
convictions did with agony. The extraordinary nature, and es- 
pecially the extraordinary degree, of these emotions, furnishes 
this man with the most consolatory proof, that he is a child of 
God. 

On this I shall only observe, that as these emotions may be, 
and often are, excited by natural, as well as Evangelical, causes ; 
so, when thus excited, they may exist in any supposable degree. 
The agonies, and the transports, the agitations of body, and of 
mind, prove, indeed, the intensity of the feelings experienced; 
but they do not in the least degree exhibit either their nature, or 
their cause ; and cannot, therefore, be safely relied on, as evi- 
dences of Religion. 

A third person will tell you, that, while he was in a state of 
absolute carelessness, and going on headlong in sin, he was sud- 
denly alarmed concerning his guilt and danger by a passage of 
Scripture, which came to his mind in amoment ; without any thought, 
or contrivance, of his own; and perhaps that, after he had long 
wearted himself to find an escape from the wrath of God, another 
text of Scripture, also without any contrivance of his own, came as 
suddenly to his mind, conveying to him bright views of the divine 
mercy and glorious promises of salvation. The reliance of this 
man is placed, especially, on the fact, that these texts came to his 
mind without any effort, on his part, either to remember, or to 
search after them. He therefore, concludes, that they were com- 
municated to him directly by the Spirit of God; and that they 
conveyed to him a direct, personal promise of eternal life. This 
is mere delusion. Passages of Scripture, and those just such as 
are here referred to, come often, suddenly, and without any la- 
bour of theirs, to the minds of multitudes, who are not Christians : 
and God is no more immediately concerned in bringing them to 
the mind, in this case, than when we read them in the Bible, or 
hear them from the desk. What God speaks in the Bible he al- 
ways speaks, and speaks to us; but he addresses nothing to us, 
when we remember, any. more than when we read, or hear, his 
words. If we rely on the true import of what he says; we rely 
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with perfect safety : but, if we place any importance on the mode, 
in which at any time that, which is said, comes to our minds; we 
deceive ourselves. The whole of our recollection, in these cases, 
is a merely natural process; and is the result of that association of 
ideas, by which memory is chiefly governed, and which brings to 
our remembrance, in the very same manner, thousands of other 
things, as well as these texts of Scripture ; of which however, as 
being of little importance to us, we take no notice. ! 

Other persons depend much on the regularity of the process, 
with which their distresses and consolations have existed ; and in 
the conformity of them to such a scheme, and hastery, of these 
things, as they have found in books, or received from the mouth 
of acknowledged and eminent Christians. In the Sermon on the 
Antecedents of Regeneration, I observed, that this work is in its 
process almost endlessly various. But, in whatever manner it ex- 
ists, the manner itselfis of noconsequence. Should we have ex- 
actly the same succession of distresses and consolations, expe- 
rienced by ever so many of the most distinguished saints, and 
yet our affections, instead of being Evangelical, be merely natu- 
ral; the order of their existence could never prove, that we were 
Christians: for we should still be sinners. The nature of these 
affections, and not the order, is the great concern of all our self- 
examination. 

Qdly. Zeal in the cause of Religion 1s no evidence, that we are, or 
are not, Christians. . 

Men, we all know, are capable of exercising zeal in any case, 
in proportion to the degree of interest, which they feel in that 
case. We also know, that there is a zeal, which is not according 
to knowledge. All persons, naturally ardent, become zealous 
about every thing, in which they are once engaged; and, espe- 
cially, when they are opposed. Christians are zealous in the 
cause of Religion: Deists and Atheists, in the cause of Infidelity : 
Jews, in that of Judaism: Heathen, in that of Idolatry. The Ephe- 
sians were zealous for the worship of the great Goddess Diana : 
St. Puul and his companions, for that of the true God: the Ana- 
baptests at Munster, for the wild reveries, taught by their leaders : 


and thus cgncerning innumerable others. Nothing is more evi- 
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dent, than that zeal was not, in most of these cases, any proof of 
piety in those, by whom it was exercised. 

As zeal itself, so the degree in which it exists, is no proof of 
vital religion. There have been multitudes of persons, whose 
zeal has prompted them to court persecution.’ It is not uncommon 
for members of small and despised sects to believe, that the suffer- 
ance of persecution 1s a decisive characteristic of the true Church 
of God; and to solicit it, as decisive evidence, that they them- 
selves are members of this Church. With these views, they se- 
dulously construe all the kinds, and degrees, of opposition, with 
which they meet, into persecution. In this manner they regard 
the sober argumentation, with which their opinions are refuted ; 
the most dispassionate exposures of their folly and their faults ; 
the most just operations of law, directed either against their 
crimes, or to the preservation of the rights of others; nay, even 
that abstinence from communion with them in their worship, and 
that refusal to further their designs, which they, on their own 
part, claim as indefeasible rights of man. Such persons ought to 
remember, that all, or nearly all, classes of Christians, even those 
whom they most oppose, nay, that Infidels, and Atheists, have 
been persecuted, and that the modern Jews have been more per- 
secuted, than any other sect, party, or people, now in existence. 
The sufferance of persecution, therefore, is no proof, that we be- 
long to the true Church. Still more ought they to remember, 
that St. Paul hath said, Though I give my body to be burned, and 
have not love, it profiteth me nothing. 

3dly. No Exactness in performing the External duties of Religion 
Surnishes any evidence, that we are, or are not, Christians. 

Few persons have been more exact in this respect, than the 
ancient Pharisees. Yet Christ has testified of them, that they 
were a generation of vipers. Under the Christian dispensation, 
great 1 multitudes of the Roman Catholics, notoriously profligate 
in many parts of their conduct, have, in various periods of Pope- 
ry, been remarkably punctilious in the performance of thes€ du- 
ties. That, which was no evidence of Christianity in — can- 
“not be evidence of Christianity i in ourselves. 

Many persons are exact in this conduct from the iene of 
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education, and example; many, from habit; many, from the de- 
sire of religious distinction; many, because they think this con- 
duct a proof of their piety, and are uneasy without such proof; 
many, because they think themselves, in this way only, in the safe 
path to salvation; and many, from other selfish reasons. In all 
these things, considered by themselves, there is no religion. Of 
course, the conduct, to which they give birth, cannot be eviden- 
tial of religion. , | 

Athly. No Exactness in performing those, which are frequently 
_ealled Moral duties, furnishes any evidence of this nature. 

Multitudes of Mankind place great confidence in their careful 
performance of these external duties, as being evidential of their 
Evangelical character; just as other multitudes do in those 
mentioned under the preceding head; and with no better foun- 
dation. 

Justice, truth, and kindness, in their various branches, and 
operations, are so important, and useful, to mankind, that we all 
readily agree in giving them high distinction in the scale of mo- 
ral characteristics. Those, who practise them uniformly, and ex- 
tensively, are universally considered as benefactors to the world, 
and as invested with peculiar amiableness, and worth. Those, 
who violate them, on the other hand, are, from the mischiefs 
which they produce, regarded as enemies, and nuisances, to the 
human race. At the same time, a high degree of importance is 
given to these duties in the Scriptures. They are greatly in- 
sisted on in the Gospel; inculcated in many forms of instruc- 
tion; commended in the most forcible language; and encourag- 
ed by most interesting promises. The violation of them is con- 
demned, and threatened, in the most pungent terms, and under 
the most glowing images. 

It cannot be surprising, that, influenced by these considera- 
tions, parents should make these duties a prime part of their in- 
structions, and precepts, to their children. But when we re- 
member, that the practice of them has in all ages, and in alll ci- 
vilized countries, been considered as equally, and as indispen- 
sably, necessary to a fair reputation, and to success in the com- fis , 
mon business of life; we shall readily suppose, that these must 
be among the first things, imbibed by the early mind, from pa- 
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rental superintendence, maine hold a peculiar importance in 

all the future thoughts of the man. 

Thus taught, and thus imbibed, we should iainag expect to 
see them practised, during the progress of life, as extensively, as 
can consist with the imperfect character of human beings. When 
thus practised, and especially when eminently practised, we can- 
not wonder to find those, whose lives they adorn, regarded as 
persons of real virtue and excellence. What less can be ex- 
pected? These are the very actions, towards our fellow-crea- 
tures, required by God himself; and dictated by Evangelical 
virtue ; a part of the very fruits, by which the Christian charac- 
ter is to be knowa. Why is not he, who exhibits them, a Chris- 
tian? Oftentimes, also, they appear with high advantage in the 
conduct of persons, distinguished by natural sweetness of dispo- 
sition, peculiar decency of character, amiableness of life, and 
dignity or gracefulness of manners; and thus become delightful 
objects to the eye, and excite the warmest commendations of the 
tongue. It is not strange therefore, that they should have gain- 
ed a high and established reputation ; and should be extensively 
regarded as unequivocal proofs of an excellent character. 

What others so generally attribute to them we not unnatural- 
ly accord with, whenever our own case is concerned: and, find- 
ing, that we are believed by others to be Christians, on account 
of our good works of this nature, readily believe ourselves to 
possess the character. We are esteemed, loved, and commend- 
ed, by those around us; and cannot easily believe, that the 
worth, which they attribute to us, is all imaginary. 

Still, such a performance of these duties furnishes no proof, 
that we are Christians. or, in the first place, they may be, and 
often are, all performed from the very motives, mentioned under 
the last head, as being frequently the sources of exactness in the ex- 
ternal duties of Religion. Secondly, they are often performed by 
men, who violate, extensively, or grossly neglect, the duties of picty, 
and temperance, and who, therefore, are certainly not Christians. 
Thirdly, they appear to have been all performed with uncommon 
exactness by the Young man, who came to Christ, to inguire what 
good thing he should do, to have eternal life. Yet, he lacked one 
thing ; and that was the one thing needful. 
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Sthly. No degrees of sorrow or cane of fear or hope, experi- 
enced by any person about his religious concerns, at seasons, suc- 
ceeding the time of his vinketiene conversion, furnish any evidence 
of this nature. : | 
Sorrow springs from many sources, beside a sense at our sins 5. 
on from such.a sense it may be derived, and yet not be the sor- 
row, which is after a godly sort. We may easily, and greatly, 
sorrow for our sins, because we consider them as exposing us to 
the anger of God, and to everlasting ruin. . Our comforts, also, 
may flow from other sources, beside those which are Evangeli- 
cal, Some persons derive great consolation, and even exquisite 
joy, from a belief, and that whether well or ill founded, of, their 
acceptance with God: some, from the apprehension, that they 
are eminent Christians: some, from the unexpected influx of re- 
ligious thoughts, and. passages of Scripture, coming suddenly 
into their minds: some, from what they esteem peculiar tokens 
of divine goodness to them; tokens, which they regard as proofs 
of the peculiar love and favour of God: some, from what they 
term peculiar discoveries of the glory of.God and the excellency 
of the Redeemer, and of the joys of the blessed in heavens. All 
these they consider as immediately communicated by God to 
themselves, because they are his favourites among mankind. 
There are also other states of mind, in which consolations are ex- 
perienced from other sources: consolations, which may exist in 
high degrees, but which are too numerous to be mentioned at the 
present time. y inal 
What is true of the sorrows, and ocnediunas excited be réligious 
considerations, is substantially true of the kindred emotions of 
fear, and hope. ‘These can also arise both from true and false 
apprehensions ; and can be either merely natural, or wholly Evan- 
gelical, or of amixed nature. As they actually exist in the minds 
of men, they are, to say the least, often undistinguished, as to 
their real nature, by those, in whom they exist; and are, I be- 
lieve, many times, in a great measure undistinguishable. Their 
existence is so transient, they are frequently mingled with so 
many other views and emotions, and the eye of the mind is often 
so engaged by the objects, which give birth to them, that it be- 
comes extremely difficult to fasten upon their true character. 
Vor. IIE.’ 3h 
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6thly. No evidence of our Sanctification is ites by our own 
Confidence, é 

The truth of this declaration may be easily seen in the fact, 
that multitudes feel the utmost confidence, that they are Chris? 
tians, who afterwards prove, by their conduct, their entire desti- 
tution of Christianity. All Enthusiasts usually confide with un* 
doubting assurance in the reality of their own religion ; and ge- 
nerally pity, and often despise, men of a humbler and better spi- 
rit; because they do not enjoy such peculiar discoveries, such 
delightful exercises of devotion, such bright hopes and heaven- 
ly anticipations of future glory, as themselves. The Pharisee 
boldly said, God, I thank thee, that Iam not as other men, or even 
as this publican. Yet he was a worse man than the publican. 
Acollection of the Pharisees said to Christ, Are we blind also ? 

I propose hereafter to consider, at some length, what is com- 
monly called the Faith of Assurance. 1t will be sufficient to ob- 
serve, at the present time, that I believe some men to be really 
and Evangelically thus assured. If this be admitted, as it un- 
doubtedly will be by the great body of Christians, it follows of 
course, that confidence in our good estate is no proof, that we 
are not Christians. Aman may confide, with sufficient evidence : 
he may also confide without it. It is plain therefore, that his 
confidence, considered by itself, furnishes no proof, that it is well 
or ill founded. . 

I cannot, however, do justice to my own views, nor, as I be- 
lieve, to the subject, without observing here, that, in ordinary 
cases, I entertain a better opinion of the modest, doubting, fear- 
ful ‘professor, than of the bold and assured one. The life of the 
former, as it seems to me, is, commonly at least, more watchful ; 
more careful; more self-condéemning ; more scrupulous concern- 
ing the commission of sin, and the omission of duty ; more indi- 
eative of dependence on God; more inclined to esteem others bet- 
ter than himself ; more declaratory of the spirit of little children. 
The spirit of the latter, even when he is admitted to be a Chris- 
tian, appears to me to be often fraught, in an unhappy degree, 
with self-exaltation ; with censoriousness, as well as contempt, of 
those who differ from him ; with uncharitableness ; with peremp- 
toriness of opinion ; and with an unwarrantable assurance of the 
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rectitude of whatever he believes, says, or does. These, cer- 
tainly, are not favourable specimens of any character. I would 
be far from ultimately condemning the profession of all those, in 
whom these things are more or less visible; yet I assert without 
hesitation, that their ight would shine more clearly before men, 
were it not obscured by these clouds. 

It is not the degree of confidence but the source whence it is de- 
rived, and the objects on which it rests, by which its nature and 
import are to be determined. It may exist in the highest de- 
gree, without any religion; and religion may exist in very high 
degrees at least, without any confidence. 

7thly. The belief of others, that we are Christians, furnishes no 
proof of our Christianity. 

All persons, who make a profession of religion, and many 
who do not, whose lives at the same time are exemplary, scrupu- 
lous, and unblameable, are by most charitable persons believed 
to be Christians. Some of these, however, beyond any reasonable 
doubt, are not Christians. Some we know to have lived in this man- 
ner and to have sustained this character, both in ancient and modern 
times, without a pretension to vital religion. Judas was believ- 
ed by his fellow-apostles, for a length of time, and not improba- 
bly without a single doubt, to be a true follower of Christ.  Hy- 
meneus, and Philetus, appear, to have sustained the same cha- 
racter; and, apparently, with as little foundation. All these 
were believed to be Christians by Apostles ; inspired men; of 
singular understanding in subjects of this nature. Yet these men 
were deceived. No words are necessary to prove, that we, and 
all others, are liable to deception in similar cases. If the belief 
of Peter and Paul, that the objects of their charity, in the cases 
specified, were Christians, was no evidence of their Christianity ; 
then the belief of others, that we are Christians, i is no evidence of 
our Christianity. 


REMARKS. 


From ron observations we learn, 
Ist. That we ought to exercise the utmost care and caution in 
coamuung the evidences of our own Religion. ve 
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How “many professors of Christianity have considered the 
things, which I have specified, as decisive proofs, that themselves 
were goodmen! Yet, if mistake not, it has been clearly shown 
that all of them, united, furnish no solid evidence of this fact. 
We are just as liable to be deceived as others; and unless pe- 
culiarly guarded, by the very same means. Others have rested 
their hopes of salvation on these things, as proofs of their reli- 
gious character, and have been deceived. If we rest on them, we 
shall be deceived also: for we may possess ail these things, and 
yet not be Christians. Ina case of this moment, nothing ought 
voluntarily to be left at hazard. We are bound by our own su- 
preme interest, as well as our duty to God, to fulfil the command 
of the text; to examine, and to prove, ourselves, whether we be in 
the faith ; andin doing this, to make use of the best means in our 
power ; to fasten, with as much care as possible, on those things 
which the Scriptures have made tests of a religious character ; 
and earnestly to pray to God, that we may not be deceived, 
' either by ourselves, or by any others. 

Qdily. From the same source we learn, also, the impropriety, 
and folly, of making these things the foundation f our judgment 
concerning the religious character of others. 

Whenever we determine, that others are, or are not, Chris- 
tians, because they exhibit these as evidences of their Christiani- 
ty; we are plainly liable to gross error concerning this subject. 
All these things may be truly testified concerning himself by @ 
Christian ; and with equal truth by a person destitute of Chris- 
tianity. They are, therefore, no proofs of his religion, or irre- 
ligion. 

Still, a great multitude of professing Christians, many of whom, 
t doubt not, are really Christians; and all, or nearly all, enthu- 
siastic professors ; make these very things, or the want of them, 
the foundations of their favourable, or unfavourable, opinions of 
the religious character of others. ‘They resort to them, as to 
an acknowledged and Scriptural standard, which they do not ex- 
pect to find disputed ; and to question which would not et 
bly be regarded by them as a proof of irr eligion. 

What is still more unhappy ; among various classes of Chris- 
tians in this country, these very things; particularly those, men- 
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tioned under the first, second, and fifth heads of this discourse ; 
are, if J am not misinformed, not unfrequently made the objects 
of a public examination of candidates for admission to Christian 
communion, and the foundations of a public judgment concern- 
ing their religious character. ‘To be able to remember the time, 
when convictions of sin began, with their attendant distresses, 
and the time, when they were followed by hopes, consolations, 
and joys; to have had these occasioned by the sudden, uncon- 
trived, and unexpected influx of certain passages of Scripture 
into the mind; especially, if, according to a pre-established 
and acknowledged scheme of Regeneration among themselves, 
these things have taken place in a certain order of succession; 
still more especially, if the sorrows and consolations have risen 
very high; and, most of all, if they are succeeded by distinguish- 
ed zeal about things pertaining to Religion; are boldly pro- 
nounced ample evidence of the candidate’s piety. In this man- 
ner, there is reason to fear, multitudes are miserably led astray, 
both by being induced beforehand to labour, that these things 
may be truly said of themselves; and by settling down in a 
state of security on this false foundation afterwards. 

Nor is the case less unhappy, when persons rest their hopes 
on their exactness in performing the external duties of Religion 
and Morality. Yet vast numbers of mankind repose themselves 
on these, as on a bed of down; and feel satisfied, that God will 
not finally condemn persons, who have laboured so much in his 
service. All of them will, however, find in the end, that to such 
as have done all this, and nothing more, one thing 1s lacking : viz. 
an interest in Christ: a thing, without which they cannot be 
saved. 

3dly. We see the danger of being strongly confident in the piety 
of ourselves or others. 

All, or nearly all, such confidence, so far as I have observed, 
has been derived from these supposed evidences of Religion ; 
any part, or the whole, of which may be possessed by men total- 
ly destitute of Christianity. Itis a fatal mark on them all, that 
the Scriptures have no where alleged them as proofs of religion. 
As they are not Scriptural proofs, they cannot be sound. ‘To trust 
in them is to trust ina nullity. Accordingly, those who give the 
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fairest proofs of Christianity in their life and conversation, never 
make these things the foundation of their hope; and are very 
rately found to be strongly confident of their acceptance with 
God. 

To pronounce boldly, that others are Christians, is, in many 
cases at least, equally hazardous. There are many persons, 
however, who roundly declare others, of whose life they have had 
little or no knowledge, to be Christians ; and others not to be Chris- 
tians, whose conduct and conversation give them at least as fair 
and often fairer, claims, to this character. Nay, they will pe- 
remptorily make these assertions concerning Ministers of the 
Gospel; and pronounce some to be sanctified, and others un- 
sanctified, from a sermon, ora prayer; or even from the tones of 
voice, with which they are uttered. Judge not, saith our Saviour, 
that ye be not judged. For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged ; and with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
again. Who art thou, saith St. Paul, that judgest another man’s ser- 
vant ? To his own Master he standeth, or falleth. It is sufficient, to 
show the impropriety and rashness of these,unwarrantable deci- 
sions, that they are founded on.no Scriptural or solid evidence. 
They are generally built on the very things, exploded in this dis- 
course, or others, of still less importance ; all of which, united, go 
not a single step towards proving a religious, or an irreligious 
character. 


SERMON LXXXIX. 
EVIDENCES OF REGENERATION. 


WHAT ARE REAL EVIDENCES. 


2 CoRINTHIANS Xill. 5. 


Examine yourselves whether ye be in the faith; prove your own 
selves ; know ye not your own selves, how that Jesus Christ is ir 
you except ye be reprobates ? 


Iw the last discourse, I attempted to point out several things. 
which furnish no real evidence of Regeneration, although they have 
been supposed to furnish it by multitudes in the Christian world. 
I now propose to mention several other things, which actually fur- 
nish such evidence. 

By all who believe the doctrine of Regeneration, as formerly 
taught in these discourses, it must be admitted, that the disposi- 
tion, communicated when this work is accomplished in us, is new ; 
and something, which before did not exist in the soul. If it 
were the mere increase, or some other modification, of the for- 
mer disposition, man could not be said to be born again; to be 
created anew ; to be a new creature; to be renewed in the spirit of 
his mind. It could not be said by St. Paud concerning persons, 
who were the subjects of Regeneration, that old things were pass- 
ed away in them, and that all things had become new. 
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It must further be acknowledged, that this new disposition is, 
in its nature, opposite to that, which before existed in the mind. 
The former disposition is Sin ; condemned, and punished, by the 
law of God: the new disposition is Holiness; required, and re- 
warded, by the same law. The former disposition is hateful in 
the sight of God: the new one lovely, and of great price. 

The former disposition is frequently, and justly, styled Selfish- 
ness ; as being perpetually employed in subordinating the in- 
terests of any, and all, others to the private, personal interests 
of the individual, in whom it prevails. The new disposition is, 
with the same propriety, styled Disinterestedness ; Love ; Good- 
will; Benevolence; a spirit, inclining him, in whom it exists, to 
subordinate his own private interest to the general welfare, and 
to find his own happiness in the common prosperity of the di- 
vine kingdom. The part, the place, and the enjoyments, which 
God assigns to him as a member of this kingdom, he is inclined 
to take, not with submission only, but with cheerfulness; as be- 
ing that, which is ordered by infinite Wisdom, and is therefore 
the best, and most desirable. 

This new disposition is also opposed to the former, particu- 
larly, as it regards our Maker. The former, or carnal mind is 
enmity against God ; opposed to his character, and to his pleasure : 
the new one is conformed to his pleasure, and delighted with his 
character. He, in whom it exists, delights in the law of God 
after the inner man; and esteems it as more to be chosen than the 
most fine gold, and sweeter than honey and the honey-comb. 

The former disposition is an impenitent devotion to sin; at- 
tended, at times, and after some of its grosser. perpetrations, by 
remorse perhaps, and seli-condemnation, but never by a real 
loathing of the sin itself, nor by that ingenuous sorrow for it, 
which is after a godly sort. The new disposition is a real hatred 
of sin; a sincere, and, if I may so term it, an instinctive sorrow 
for every transgression of the divine commands, whenever such 
transgression is present to the view of the mind. 

The former disposition was a general spirit of unbelief, or dis- 
trust, towards God, his invitations, promises, and designs: a dis- 
trust, especially exercised towards the Redeemer, and towards 
his righteousness as the foundation of our acceptance with God. 
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The new one is a humble, steadfast, affectionate confidence in 
God, his declarations, and designs; exercised particularly to- 
wards Christ, as the Saviour of mankind, the propitiation for sin, 
and the true and living way to eternal glory. This confidence, 
or, as it is most usually termed in the New Testament, this faith, 
is a vital principle in the soul, producing every act of real obedi- 
ence ; every act, in man, which is pleasing to God. 

In all these particulars, united, the new disposition is termed 
Godliness or Piety. 

~The former disposition is inclined to the indulgence of those 
lusts, or passions and appetites, which immediately respect our- 
selves; suchas pride, vanity, sloth, lewdness, and intemperance. 
The new one is opposed to all these ; is humble, modest, diligent, 
chaste, and temperate. In this view, it is styled Temperance, 
Moderation, or Self-government. 

As, in all these things, the spirit, communicated in our regene- 
ration, not only differs so greatly from that, which we possess by 
nature, but is so directly opposed to it; it must be admitted, that, 
an add its operations, it carries with it some evidence of its existence, 
wm the same manner, as our sinful disposition carries with it evi- 
dence of its existence. He who denies, that holiness, in a renew- 
ed mind, can be evidenced by its nature and operations, must 
also deny, either that any moral character whatever can be per- 
ceived. to exist, or that a holy disposition is capable of the same 
proof as a sinful one. That this is philosophy, too unsound to 
be adopted by a sober man, is so evident, as to need no illustra- 
tion. Indeed, it may be doubted whether any man will openly 
aver this doctrine; although multitudes assert that, which in- 
volves it. Certainly, a Sinner, who examines his own heart and 
life, must discern, that he is sinful: with equal certainty, an An- 
gel must discern, that he himself is holy. 

From what has been said of the nature of the renewed dispo- 
sition it is clear, that the man, who repents of his sins; who be- 
lieves in Christ; who loves, and fears, God; who disinterested- 
ly loves his neighbour, and forgives his enemies ; and who em- 
ploys himself daily in resisting, and subduing, his own passions and 
appetites; must have some consciousness, that he does these things. 
In this consciousness, as 1t continually rises up to the view of the 
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mind, consists the primary or original evidence, that we are Chris- 
tians. Indeed, all the evidence of this nature, which we ever 
possess, is no other than this consciousness, variously modified, 
and rendered more explicit, and satisfactory, by the aid of seve- 
ral things, with which, from time to time, it becomes connected. 

Having made these general observations, I shall proceed to 
state the following particulars, in which, I apprehend, this evi- 
dence will be especially seen. 

Ist. The renewed mind relishes all Spiritual Qifectn. 

Every man knows what it is to relish natural objects ; such as 
agreeable food, ease, warmth, rest, friends, beauty, novelty, and 
grandeur. Every man knows, that these objects are relished, also, 
an themselves ; for their own sake; as beng in themselves pleasant 
to the mind, independently of consequences, and of all other extra- 
neous considerations. In the same manner, according to what is 
here intended, are spiritual objects relished by the renewed mind. 
A Christian regards the character of God, the character of Christ, 
the divine law, the Gospel, and his own duty, as objects pleasing 
in their own nature. Thus David, of the religious exercises of 
whose mind we have a more detailed account, than we have of 
those of any other Scriptural writer, says concerning the Sta- 
tutes of the Lord, that they are right; rejoicing the heart; more 
to be desired than gold, yea, than much fine gold ; sweeter than ho- 
ney, and the honey-comb. And again, How sweet are thy words 
unto my taste! yea, sweeter than honey to my mouth. I love thy 
commandments above gold, yea, above fine gold. And again, 
Whom have Tin heaven but thee? And there is none upon the earth, 
whom I desire beside thee. Oh taste, and see, that the Lord is 
good! Be glad in the Lord, and rejoice, ye righteous ; and shout 
for joy, all ye upright in heart! With these expressions of Da- 
vid correspond all the declarations of the other divine writers, 
wherever they are made. Thus St. Paul says, / count all things 
but loss, for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ. Thus alse 
the same Apostle says, [ delight in the law of the Lord after the 
mward man. 

This doctrine has been extensively illustrated in the sermon, 
lately delivered on the subject of Joy in the Holy Ghost; and, 
therefore, will need the less illustration here. 
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It ought, however, to be remembered. that a delight in these 
things, because of some benefit, which we have, or imagine our- 
selves to have, derived from them, or which we hope to derive 
from them immediately, or from the relish of them ; whether it be 
the favour of God, comforting evidence of our christianity, orany 
other benefit whatever; is not the kind of relish, of which I 
speak. This is directed towards the things themselves; as be- 
ing in themselves delightful to the taste of the mind. Ifthe cha- 
racter of God is excellent; it cannot but be supposed, that this 
excellence must be relished by 2 person, suitably disposed ; and 
that, although this person were to be ignorant of any manner, in 
which he himself was to derive personal benefit from it. 

Wherever this relish exists, it will ordinarily show itself not 
only in the manner, in which the mind immediately regards spi- 
ritual objects, but in its remoter operations. Thus, if a man 
really relishes the worship of God, he will be apt to be regularly 
employed in it at all proper seasons. He will find himself inclin- 
ed to ejaculatory prayer; to pray in his closet, in the family, 
and in the Church. If he loves the Scriptures; he will be apt 
to read them regularly, much, and often. If he relishes the com- 
pany of religious persons ; he will naturally frequent it ; seek it; 
and derive from it, when enjoyed, a sensible pleasure. 

To secret prayer there seems to be hardly any allurement, suf- 
ficient to keep the regular practice of it alive for a great length 
of time, beside a relish for communion with God. It is plain, 
that secret prayer cannot be continued, with a view to be seen of 
men, or the hope of acquiring reputation. As in its own nature 
it cannot but be disrelished by every sinner ; it seems, as if it 
must, of course, be soon dropped, where piety does not keep it 
alive. Thus Job seems to have reasoned, when he said concern- 
ing the hypocrite, Wril he delight himself in the Almighty 2? Will 
he always call upon God? Job xxvil. 10. As if he had said, 
<¢ He will not delight himself in the Almighty ; and therefore, 
will not always, or throughout life, continue to pray to God: but 
will cease from this practice, after the casual feelings, and views, 
which gave birth to it, have ceased to operate.” A continued 
relish for secret prayer furnishes, therefore, a strong and hope- 
ful testimony, that we are Christians. 


i, 
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* St. John informs us, that the love of Christians, also, is a satis- 
factory proof, that we are Christians. Hereby we know, that we 
have passed from death unto life, because we love the brethren.’ As 
this subject was extensively considered in the discourse on Bro- 
therly Love; it will be unnecessary to dwell upon it here. — It will, 
however, be proper to observe, that we are not, in the present 
case, supposed to love Christians, because they are our personal 
friends ; or because they have been, or are expected to be, use- 
ful to us; but because they are Christians; and on account of 
the excellence and amiableness of the Christian spirit, which they 
possess and manifest. For this reason God loves them ; that is, 
with the love usually termed Complacency; and for this reason 
only; since he can plainly receive no benefit from them. For 
the same reason they are loved by their fellow-christians. 

In order to know whether we love them, it will be proper to ask 
ourselves the questions, mentioned in the discourse alluded to. 
* Do we love their goodness of character? Do we seek their 
company? Do werelish theirconversation? Do we take plea- 
sure in their Christian conduct? Do we pray for their prosperi- 
ty, their holiness, and their salvation ?”” 

I will only add, under this head, that with respect to all spiri- 
tual objects we are carefully to inquire, whether we relish them 
at all; and whether we relish them for themselves; for the excel- 
lence, which they possess; or for some apprehended. benefit, 
which may be derived from them to ourselves. 

2dly. Real religion is always accordant with the dictates of Rea- 
son, enlightened by Revelation. 

By this I intend, that it is not, on the one hand, the mere result 
‘of passion, affection, or impulse; as in every case of Enthusiasm ; 
and that it is not, on the other, the result of mere philosophy, or 
the decisions of human Reason, unenlightened by Revelation ; as 
is the case with the professed Natural Religion of Deists. The 
good conscience of a good man is, on the one hand, purged from 
these dead works ; and, on the other, exercises such a control 
over all the affections, as to direct their various operations, steadi- 
ly, towards that, which the Scriptures have pronounced to be 
true and right. 

Religion, in the Scriptural sense, is @ reasonable, not a casual, 
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nor an instinctive, service. Man acts in it not as an animal, in- 
der the mere impulse of animal affections: not as a. subject of 
mere passion; not as a creature of mere imagination; nor as a 
mere subject of all these united, but asa rational being, in whom 
the understanding governs, and in whom the affections only aid, 
animate, and obey. There are Christians in profession, whose 
religion seems to be nothing, but a compound of mere impulses 
and affections. There are others, whose religion appears to be 
little else, beside a cold, heartless collection of propositions, or 
doctrines, quietly lying side by side in the understanding, without 
any influence on the heart, or onthe life. Inthe Religion of the 
Gospel, the Heart is plainly made the great essential ; but it is 
the heart, under the steady direction, and rational control, of the 
understanding. Real Christianity is the Energy, ov Active power, 
of the soul, steadily directed to that, which is believed to be right, 
and thus directed to it, merely because it 1s right. ‘That, which is 
aimed at, is loved, and pursued, because of its rectitude, admitted 
on satisfactory and solid evidence. 

From this source, the renewed man is furnished with important 
evidence of his sanctification. If he finds in himself a steady 
disposition to learn, as far as possible, the true import of the doc- 
trines and precepts of the Gospel, and, in this manner, the real 
nature of his own duty: if he loves mora! rectitude in such a de- 
gree, as anxiously to inquire what it is; and if, when he has 
learned what it is, he is disposed to yield to proof and conviction, 
and pursue his duty, because it is seen to be his duty: he may 
justly be satisfied, that he is really renewed. 

But if, on the contrary, he is accustomed to obey the casual im- 
pulses of feeling and imagination: if he is disposed to think high- 
ly of passages of Scripture, not because they are the word of God, 
or are excellent in themselves ; declaring important truths, or 
enjoining important duties ; but because they have come into 
the mind suddenly, accidentally, and without any forethought ot 
his own: if he is inclined to prize such texts more than others, 
or more than he prized the same texts before: if he is disposed 
to think highly of sudden starts of feeling, of thoughts, and pur- 
poses, unexpectedly coming into the mind, and to regard them 
as produced by an extraordinary divine agency, and therefore 
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to value them highly as peculiar tokens of the favour of God, and 
as authoritative and safe guides to his own duty: if he is fond of 
indulging a lively imagination about the things of religion; of 
forming to himself awful views concerning the world of misery, 
and the sufferings of its inhabitants; or bright and beautiful vi- 
sions of the light and splendour of heaven, and the glory of its in- 
habitants ; or charming images of the person of Christ, as beau- 
tiful in form, ravishing in aspect, and surrounded with radiance; 
or as meek, gentle, looking with compassion; or smiling with 
complacency, on himself: if he is inclined to rest on these feelings, 
and impulses, as the peculiar foundations of his hope, consola- 
tion, and confidence; or as any foundations of hope and confi- 
dence at all: I will not say, that such a man is not renewed; 
but I will say, that he trusts without evidence, and builds upon 
sand. I will further say, that he is miserably deluded with re- 
gard to this great subject; that he feeds on wind, and not on 
food ; and that by directing his eye to false objects, from which 
he never can derive any real good, he loses the golden privilege 
of gaining solid support, and Evangelical comfort, from those 
sources, whence alone God has intended they should be derived. 
3dly. The prevalence of a meek and humble disposition fur- 
nishes the mind with good reason to believe, that vt 1s renewed. 

The natural spirit of man is universally proud and irritable. 
No part of the human character is more predominant, more plea- 
sant to ourselves, more deceitful, or more universal. At the 
same time, as we might expect, none is so much cherished by 
the mind. A great part of the perfection, aimed at, and deline- 
ated, by the wise men of heathen antiquity was formed of pride. 
Stoical pride is proverbial. The love of glory, according to Ci- 
cero, was virtue, or real excellence of character. 

Devoted as we are to the indulgence of pride, it is, perhaps, 
of all passions the most unworthy and mischievous ; the most ir- 
ritable, the most unforgiving, the most wrathful, the most conten- 
tious, and the most oppressive. The world has been filled by it 
with private quarrels and public wars; with wretchedness at the 
fire-side; with turmoil in the neighbourhood; and with blood- 
shed and desolation in the great scenes of national activity. It 
has brought forth the tyrant; and nursed the conqueror. 


—— Se. eee 
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The Religion of the Gospel has laid the axe at the root of this 
passion. Christ, the glorious Author of this Religion, has exhi- 
bited, in his own life, a character perfectly contrasted to pride, 
in every degree, and in every exercise. This character he has 
beautifully expressed in that memorable and delightful declara- 
tion, subjoined to the most consoling invitation, and the happiest 
tidings, ever published to the children of men. Come unto me, 
all ye that labour, and are heavy laden; and I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for lam meek, and 
lowly in heart ; and ye shall find rest unto your souls. In con- 
formity with this declaration, his whole life was a life of meek- 
ness and humility. In conformity with this declaration also, he 
has every where, in the Gospel, preferred, as was remarked in 
one of the discourses on his character, the meek and lowly vir- 
tues to the magnanimous and splendid ones. He has inculcated 
them oftener; has dwelt on them more; has enjoined them in 
stronger terms, and has made them in a higher degree indispen- 
sable. 

As these virtues, then, are such a prominent and essential part 
of Christianity; it will be easily seen, that they must be found in 
every Christian. So long as pride is the predominating spirit of 
man, he must know, if acquainted at all with himself, that he is 
not sanctified. A great part of the influence of the Spirit of sanc- 
tification, is employed in annihilating this haughty, self-depen- 
dent disposition. One of the first perceptible effects of this in- 
fluence is the humility of the Gospel. A humble mind is, of 
course, meek ; little disposed to feel provocations deeply ; unin- 
clined to construe them in the worst manner; and still more in- 
disposed to requite them with wrath andrevenge. What is thus 
the natural result of the Christian spirit is continually strength- 
ened by the general disposition of the Christian to obey the pre- 
cepts, and to follow the example, of his Master ; both conspiring 
to enforce on him the same conduct in the most powerful manner. 
He knows, that Christ has required the same mind which was in 
himself, (and peculiarly in this respect,) to be in all his followers. 
He sees the beauty and glory of the disposition in his great Ex- 
ample. He knows, that nothing, without it, will render him ac- 
ceptable to God, or qualify him for admission into his kingdom. 
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With these mighty motives in view, it seems impossible, that this 
disposition, once begun in the soul, should fail to manifest itself, 
in some good degree, by its genuine and happy effects. 

The evidence, which it furnishes to the mind of its renovation, 
is two-fold. Its former dispositions are weakened; and new 
ones have begun to prevail in their place. Pride is enfeebled in 
all its operations ; the propensity to wrath is lessened; and hu- — 
mility and meekness, (not an insensibility to injuries, but a se- 
rene quiet of soul under them,) have, like beautiful twin sisters, 
entered the mind, and made it their permanent habitation. 

He, who finds this his own state, possesses desirable evidence, 
that he is a Christian. 

Athly. Without a prevailing spirit of gentleness towards others, 
we cannot have sound and Scriptural evidence of our Chris- 
tranity. : 

This is a kindred subject to the last. The natural character 
of man is rough, revengeful, and unforgiving ; disposed to over- 
bear, to carry his measures by force and violence, to listen little 
to the wishes and reasons of others, and to arrogate to himself 
and his concerns an importance, which, all impartial persons see, 
does not belong to them. 

To this spirit, also, the Gospel is directly, and equally, op- 
posed. It enjoins, every where, a spirit of gentleness, modera- 
tion, and forgiveness, towards all men. Its Author was wonder- 
fuily distinguished by softness and sweetness of disposition. He 
never intruded on the rights of others. He used no force, nor 
even wrought a single miracle, to vindicate his own. He nei- 
ther cried, nor lifted up, nor caused his voice to be heard in the 
streets. In the garden he healed the ear of Malchus; and on 
the cross he prayed for his murderers. At the same time he re- 
quired all his followers to possess, and exhibit, the same gentle 
and forgiving disposition, on pain of not being otherwise them- 
selves forgiven. Nay, he has forbidden them to ask forgiveness 
of God upon any other condition. The servant of the Lord, 
saith Si. Paul, must not strive, but be gentle towards all men. 

The existence, and influence, of this part of the Christian cha- 
racter are especially seen in cases, where we have been injured, 
and towards those who have injured us. If, beside quietly re- 
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celving injuries, we exercise a benevolent spirit towards those 
who have done them ; if we can lay aside all thoughts of retalia- 
tion; if we can show them kindness; if we can rejoice in their 
prosperity; if we can feel and relieve their distresses ; if we can 
heartily pray for their well-being; we have good reason to con- 
clude, that the same mind, which was in Christ, is also in us. 

5thly. 4 willingness to perform, accompanied by the actual per- 
formance of the duties, required by the Gospel, rs an indispensable 
evidence of Christianity. 

There are multitudes of persons in the Christian world, who 
appear to place Religion greatly, if not wholly, in such feelings 
of the mind, as are rarely, or never, followed by any of those 
overt acts of obedience, which are commonly called Christian du- 
ties. Their Jove, contrary to the injunction given by St. John, 
appears to exist only in word, and in tongue ; not in deed, and, 
therefore, we have reason to fear, not in truth. We find persons 
of this character willing to converse much on religious subjects ; 
to dwell on the nature of religious affections; to canvass abun- 
dantly the doctrines of the Gospel; to explain minutely the na- 
ture of its precepts ; to expose such tenets of others, as they es- 
teem erroneous ; to defend strenuously such, as they think true ; 
and often to mix with all these things nota little censure of those, 
who differ from them in opinion and character. I will not say, 
that these persons are destitute of Religion; but I will say, that, 
so far, they furnish little reason, why others should believe them 
religious. 

Real Religion is ever active ; and always inclined to do, as 
well as tosay. The end, for which man was made, and for which 
he was redeemed, was, that he might do good, and actively glori- 
fy his Creator. To this end all the instructions and precepts of 
the Gospel were given; all the blessings of Providence ; and all 
the influences of the Spirit of God. All these, therefore, are 
frustrated, and are without efficacy, where men do not thus act. 
The business of a Christian is not to say to others, Be ye warm- 
ed, and'be ye filled ; depart in peace; but to feed and clothe them. 
This, lacknowledge, may be done by such, as are not Christians ; 
but he, who does it not, cannot, so far as I see, be a Christian. 

Vou. J. 37 
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Active obedience is the only visible fruit, by which our religious 
character is discovered to others ;. and the fruit, by which, in a 
manner peculiarly happy, it is known to ourselves. 
To render this evidence of our sanctification satisfactory, tt 
should, in the first place, be Uniform. | 
By this I intend, that our active obedience should proceed in a 
manner, generally regular, through life. 1 intend, that it should 
i0t exist by fits and starts; be cold to-day, and warm to-morrow ; 
now zealous, now indifferent; at one time, animated by a strong 
sense of heavenly things, at another, absorbed in those of earth ; 
at one time, charitable, perhaps even to excess, at anothér, with- 
holding more than 1s meet: and all this, according to the rise, 
and prevalence, of different natural feelings. The spirit of 
Christianity 1s one in its nature, and therefore uniform in its ope- 
rations. These, indeed, are diversified, as the objects, which 
they respect, vary. ‘Thus the same disposition sorrows for sin, 
which rejoices in the Holy Ghost; and is at peace with itself, 
while it contends with its spiritual enemies. Still, a single cha- 
racter runs through them all; differing indeed in degree, but 
not in kind. Under its influence, the life will wear one general 
aspect. By ourselves, therefore, if we examine, and by others, 
who are attentive to our conduct, it will be seen to be of the 
same nature, and to produce the same effects, throughout the pro- 
gress of life. Ido not mean, that we shall not backslide; or 
that we shall not have luke-warm, uncomfortable, unprofitable, and 
unexemplary seasons. These, unhappily recur but too often. 
A field of wheat may grow, with different vigour; may, at times, 
be checked by cold, and stinted by drought; and may, at other 
times, and under the influence of refreshing showers, and kind- 
ly seasons, flourish with strength, verdure, and beauty. Still it 
will always be a field of wheat, and not of tares and darnel. > 
Secondly. This obedience must, for the same end, be Oni- 
versal. | 
By this I intend, that a must extend alike to all those duties, 
which wmmediately respect God, our fellow-creatures, and our- 
selves. Real virtue, or the religion of the Gospel, never exists 
_by halves.» There is no ‘such thing, as being pious, and not be- 
nevolent; or being benevolent, and not pious; or being both, 
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and not self-governed. Religion, in this sense, is @ spirit of obe- 
dience to God; and regards all his commands alike. 

If, then, we would derive from our obedience that satisfactory 
evidence of our Christianity, which it is capable of furnishing ; 
we should examine ourselves coricerning our whole conduct, and 
inquire how far it wears this sameune character. We should 
inquire diligently whether we regularly, and steadily, employ 
ourselves, at all proper seasons, in the worship of God; in read- 
ing the Scriptures; in communion with Christians ; in commun- 
ion with our own hearts; in watching, striving, and praying, 
against our lusts within, and our enemies without; in overcom- 
ing the world, the flesh, and the devil; in resisting, especially, 
the sins, which most easily beset us ; in raising our thoughts and af- 
fections to heavenly objects; and in endeavouring, effectually, 
to make in the present life preparation for eternity. Universal- 
ly, we should inquire whether we live alway in the fear, love, 
and service of God; with a spirit of dependence, confidence, 
submission, contentment, and gratitude. 

Among the duties to which we are summoned by the Gospel, 
those, which we owe immediately to our fellow-creatures, and to 
ourselves, are there exhibited as being of very high and indis- 
pensable importance. They are every where insisted on in the 
plainest, strongest, and most affecting manner; are commended, 
urged, enjoined, and promised a siete laste the beginning to 
the end of the Bible. At the same time, the neglect, and the vio- 
lation, of them, are condemned in the severest terms ; and threat- 
ened, under the most glowing images, with the severest punish- 
ment. Who, says the Psalmist, shall abide in thy tabernacle ; 
who shall dwell in thy holy hill? He, that walketh uprighily, and 
worketh righteousness, and speaketh the truth in his heart; thai 
backbiteth not with his tongue, nor docth evil to his neighbour, nor 
taketh up @ reproach against his neighbour ; in whose eyes a vile per- 
son is contemned ; but he honoureth them, that fear the Lord: He 
that sweareth to his own hurt, and changeth not: He, that puiteth 
not outhis money io usury, nor taketh a reward against the inno- 
cent. He, that doeth these things, shall never be moved. If ye forgive 
men thew trespasses, said our Saviour to his disciples, your Hea- 
venly Father will also forgive you: But, if ye forgive not men 
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their trespasses, neither will your Heavenly Father forgive you 
your trespasses. ‘The servant, who owed ten thousand talents to 
his Lord, had his debt readily forgiven. But, when he oppress- 
ed his fellow-servant, his Lord delivered him over to the tors 
mentors, till he should pay the debt. If any man will net work, 
neither let him eat. lf any provide not for his own, and especially 
for those of his own house; he hath denied the faith, and is worse 
than an infidel. Be not deceived, says St. Paul, neither forn- 
cators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor thieves, nor covetous, 
nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the king- 
_ dom of God. Blessed, says David, is he, that considereth the poor; 
the Lord will deliver him in time of trouble. And, what may 
serve instead of a volume upon this subject, Christ, seated on 
the throne of final judgment, will, as he declares, say to them on 
his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of the world: For I was 
an hungered, and ye gave me meat; 1 was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink ; Iwasa stranger, and ye took me in; naked, and ye cloth- 
ed me; I was sick, and ye visited me; I was in prison, and ye 
ministered unto me: and, inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the 
least of these, my brethren; ye didit unto me. To them on the 
left hand, he will also say, Depart, ye cursed, nto everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil und ms angels. #or I was an hungered, 
and ye gave meno meat; Iwas thirsty, and ye gaveme no drink; 
Iwas a stranger, and ye iook me not in; naked, and ye clothed me 
not; sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not: and, inasmuch 
as ye did it not to the least of these, my brethren ; ye did it not 
fo me. 

From these passages of Scripture it will be seen irresistibly, 
that the duties of these two classes are, in the eye of God, of in- 
calculable importance, and are indispensable to the Christian cha- 
racter and to the attainment of salvation. 

Let it not be supposed for 2 moment, however, that I intend 
to prefer these duties to those, which immediately respect God. 
Piety, certainly, holds the first place in a virtuous character: 
but no man loves God, who does not love his fellow-men, and 
control his own passions and appetites. 4s the body without the 
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spirit is dead ; so faith without good works is dead also. He, that 
taketh not his cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy of me. 

There is one point of view, in which these duties more effec- 
tually evince the Christian character, and prove the reality of 
our Religion, than most of those, which are classed under the 
name of Piety. Itisthis: They ordinarily demand a greater de- 
gree of self-denial. A man may ordinarily practise the visible 
duties of piety, without any serious sacrifice of his worldly incli- 
nations. He may read the Scriptures ; and teach them to his 
children. He may attend the worship of God in his family, and 
in the sanctuary. He may be present in private religious as- 
semblies. He may converse much, and often, on religious sub- 
jects. He may be very zealous about all these duties. He may 
commune at the table of Christ. He may preach the Gospel. 
Yet, instead of crossing his inclinations, or denying himself, he 
may feel, that he is purchasing a Christian character at a cheap 
rate; that he is securing to himself the best friends; that he is 
opening an easy way to distinction, to influence, and in the end, 
to wealth; and that he is, upon the whole, making in this man- 
ner, avery gainful bargain. Nay, he may, in this manner, more 
easily than in any other, quiet his own conscience; persuade 
himself, that he is a Christian; feel satisfied, that he has a title to 
eternal life; and thus, while he thinks he is performing his duty, 
be only seeking for the pleasure, found in these things; plea- 
sure, which, though derived from sacred objects, is merely natu- 
ral; and differs in nothing important from that, which is furnish- 
ed by pleasant food, fine weather, or a beautiful landscape. 

But when a man is called to resist his passions and appetites ; 
when he is required to be humble, meek, patient, forgiving, just, 
sincere, merciful, sober, chaste, and temperate; when he is re- 
quired to communicate his property liberally to the poor, the 
stranger, and the public ; and practically to remember the words 
of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It 1s more blessed to give, than to 
receiwwe: he is required, of course, to sacrifice the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life. He is required to give 
up his pride, vanity, ambition, anger, avarice, and sensuality. 
These darling inclinations, which constitute what is called in the 
Seriptures the love of the world, together with all the objects, on 
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which they are pampered, he is rinse to yield up to the love of 
God. 

Nothing more strongly evinces the sincerity of any profendits, 
than the fact, that they are followed by serious self-denial. Ac- 
cordingly, the Scriptures have placed peculiar stress upon self- 
denial, as evidential of the genuineness of a Christian profession. 
Lf any man will bemy disciple, said our Saviour, Let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross, and follow me. If any man will save 
his life, he shall lose it; and,of any man will lose his life for my 
sake, he shall find it. Go, and sell all that thou hast, said he to 
the young Ruler, and give to the poor, and come, and follow me ; 
and thou shalt have treasure inheaven. Love not the world, says 
St. John, neither the things that are in the world. If any man love 
the world, the love of the Father is not in him. | 

When, therefore, we find the love of the world actually pre- 
vailing, and clearly manifested in the life and conversation of 
persons who make a profession of religion; the evidence of their 
piety, of whatever nature it may be, must be exceedingly dimi- 
nished in the eye of sober charity. Whatever zeal they may 
discover in attending upon public or private worship; however 
well they may converse upon religious subjects; whatever feel- 
ings they may discover in such resbdnunditticall and whatever 
bright discoveries they may seem to enjoy concerning the mercy 
or glory of God, or the love and excellence of Christ ;. if, still, 
they are greedy of gain; absorbed in the world; peevish; dis- 
contented; wrathful; slothful; sensual; unfeeling ; vain of their 
attainments; uncharitable; particularly, if they are eagerly en- 
gaged in the pursuit of place, power, popularity, and fame; and 
more particularly still, if they refuse to give to the poor, or give 
Jeanly and grudgingly, or deny aid to others in other distresses; 
there will be little reason left to believe them children of God. 
How can these persons expect Christ to say at the final judgment, 
Iwas an hungered, and ye gave me meat ; I was a stranger, and ye 
took me wn; naked, and ye clothed me; sick, and ye visited me ? 
How can he say, Ye did it unto the least of these, my brethren ? 
Were he on earth, and should tell them, as he told the young ru- 
ler, Go, and sell all that thou hast, and give to the poor; would 
they not go away sorrowful? Would they not feel, that even to 
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have treasure in heaven, upon these conditions, would be a hard 
bargain ? 

There have been, there are still, multitudes of mankind ; and it. 
is to be feared, that in this land, and at the present time, the num- 
ber is not-small; of those, who intend to go to heaven with a 
cheap religion: a religion, in which the love of the world is made 
to harmonize with the love of the Father. This religion consists 
of feelings, views, discoveries, conversation about these and 
other religious subjects, and zeal in attending upon external re- 
ligious duties. But whoso hath this world’s good, and seeth his 
brother have need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from 
ham; how dwelleth the love of Godin him ? 

It is easy for any man, who thinks, that he is loved by God, 
to love Him in turn. But this is not that love of God, which he 
requires. ‘The feelings, and views, which do not prompt us to 
virtuous conduct, are of no value. If we would prove ourselves 
to be Christians ; we should, then, diligently ask ourselves whe- 
ther we aim at being strictly just, sincere, and faithful; whether 
we actually show kindness to all men, whether friends or ene- 
mies, strangers or neighbours; whether we do good, and lend, 
hoping for nothing again; whether we befriend, and promote, 
public, useful, and charitable designs; employing both our sub- 
stance and efforts, as either may be needed; whether we love 
the souls of others, oppose their sins, and promote in them re- 
formation and piety ; and whether we are watchfully sober, chaste, 
temperate, diligent in our callings, and active in our opposition 
to every worldly lust. 

Finally, concerning all these things we should carefully ask 
whether we take delight in such a life, as this; and that, notwith- 
standing all the opposition, ridicule, and contempt of the world. 

Among the different acts, or kinds, of obedience, also, particu- 
lar attention is due to those which involve peculiar self-denial. 
When the avaricious man becomes generous and charitable ; the 
ambitious man contented with his circumstances; the proud man 
humbled; the wrathful man meek; the revengeful man forgiv- 
ing; and the sensualist sober, chaste, and temperate ; ina word, 
when we drop our reigning sins, and assume the contrary vir- 
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tues, of set and cordial purpose: we are furnished with strong 
reason to believe, that we are Christians. 

6thly. The Increase of all these things in the mind, and life is, 
perhaps, the clearest of all the evidences of personal Religion. 

St. Paul informs us, that he did not count himself to have appre- 
hended: that is, he did not consider himself as having attained 
that degree of excellence, which belonged to his Christian pro- 
fession. But, saith he, this one thing I do: or perhaps, as the 
omission in the text is supplied by Doddridge, this one thing I 
can say: Forgetting the things which are behind, and reaching 
forth to those which are before, (in the Greek, reaching out eager- 
ly,) I press toward the mark, for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus our Lord. What was the conduct of Pal is 
the duty of all Christians; and, is accordingly enjoined, by him 
in the following verse. In greater or less degrees it is their con- 
duct also. ‘They are directed so to run, that they may obtain ; and to 
grow im grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ ; to 
increase, and abound, in love one towards another, and towards all 
men. 

As it is the duty of Christians to fulfil these precepts; so it is 
the nature of Christianity to accord with them, by increasing, 
from time to time, their strength and vigour. The more the spi- 
rit of the Gospel is exercised, the more we love to exercise it. 
The more the pleasure, found in it, is enjoyed, the more it is co- 
veted. The more habitual its principles and practices become, 
the greater is the strength which they acquire. Indeed nothing 
is vigorous and powerful, in man, beside that which is habitual. 

Hence it is plain, that, in investigating our religious character, 
we should examine it with a particular reference to its growth. To 
grow-is its proper nature. If it is not seen to grow, then, we 
either do not see it asitis; or it does not exist in us, inits genuine 
character; but is feeble, fading, sickly, clogged with incum- 
brances, and in a great measure hidden from view. Man is never 
for any length of time stationary. Either he is advancing, or re- 
ceding, in every thing which pertains to him; and in Religion as 
truly, as inhis natural endowments, or acquisitions. Declension 
in Religion, I need not say, furnishes a melancholy evidence, that 
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we are not religious. It is no less obvious, that a regular pro- 
gress in its various graces, and attainments, must, on the contra- 
ry, become a clear and delightful testimony of our Christian cha- 
racter. There is not only more of Religion to be seen in our- 
selves ; but it is discerned with clearer conviction, and certainty, 
to be genuine; because it appears, as real Religion naturally ap- 
pears, in its own proper character of growth and improvement. 
He, who loves, fears, and serves, God more and more; who is 
more and more just, sincere, and merciful, to his fellow-men ; 
and who is more and more self-governed in all his appetites and 
passions, weaned from the world, and spiritually and heavenly 
minded; cannot want the best reasons, furnished in our present 
state, to believe, that he is a child of God. 


Vor. Il. 38 


SERMON XC. 
EVIDENCES OF REGENERATION. 
DIFFICULTIES, ATTENDING 


THE APPLICATION OF THESE EVIDENCES TO OURSELVES. 


2 CoRINTHIANS Xill. 5. 


Examine yourselves whether ye be in the faith: prove your own 
selves: know ye not your own selves, how that Jesus Christ is in 
you, except ye be reprobates ? 


tw the last discourse but one, I proposed, from these words, to 
examine, 

I. Some of the Imaginary evidences of Regeneration ; 

Il. Some of the Real Evidences ; and, 

HI. Some of the Difficulties, which attend the Application of the 
real evidences to ourselves. 

There has been much debate in the Christian world, concerning 
the Faith of Assurance ; or as it is in better language styled by St. 
Paul, the full Assurance of hope. The question debated has, 
however, not been, whether men felt assured, that they were Chris- 
tians, but whether this assurance has been evangelical, or built on 
satisfactory and Scriptural evidence. That such a faith has ex- 
isted I have no doubt; nor do I see how it can be rationally 
doubted. That the Apostles were evangelically assured of their 
own piety, and consequent salvation, must be admitted by all, 
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who believe the Scriptures. I have fought a good fight, says St. 
Paul, [have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness. Forme to liveis Christ ; to dieis gain. 
We know, says St. John, that we have passed from death unto life. 
From the accounts, given us concerning the first Martyrs, | think 
we cannot hesitate to admit, that they also were the subjects of 
the same faith. Nor is the evidence concerning a number of 
those, who have lived, and suffered, in modern times, less con- 
vincing to me. ‘These men have, in various instances, lived in a 
manner eminently evangelical; have devoted themselves, through 
a long period, to the service of God, withso much humility, self- 
denial, uniformity, steadfastness, and evangelical zeal; have la- 
boured for the good of their fellow-creatures with so much disin- 
terestedness, charity, and constancy; have lived so much above 
the world, and with a conversation so heavenly; that, when they 
are declaring themselves possessed of this faith, and have died 
with peace, and exultation, which must be supposed to result 
from it, we cannot, unless by wilful rejection of evidence, hesi- 
tate to admit, that they were possessed of this enviable attain- 
ment. Indeed, | can hardly doubt, that any man, who reads their 
history with candour, will readily admit the doctrine, so far as 
the men, to whom I refer, are concerned. But, if these things 
be admitted, it will probably be readily conceded, that there are, 
in every country, and in every age, where christianity prevails, 
some persons, who enjoy the Faith, or Hope, of assurance. 

At the same time, I am fully persuaded, that the number of 
these persons is not very great. If the Christians, and Ministers, 
with whom I have had opportunity to converse, many of whom 
have been eminently exemplary in their lives, may be allowed to 
stand as representatives of Christians in general; it must cer- 
tainly be true, that the faith of assurance is not common. 

Indeed, | am persuaded, that this blessing is much more fre- 
quently experienced in times, and places, of affliction and perse- 
cution, than in seasons of peace and prosperity. Severe trials 
and sufferings furnish, of themselves, clearer proofs of the piety 
of those who are tried, than can ordinarily be furnished by cir- 
cumstances of ease and quiet. The Faith, which will patiently 
submit, which will encounter, which willendure, which will over- 
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come, in periods of great affliction, has, in this very process, both 
acquired, and exhibited, peculiar strength ; and furnished evi- 
dence of its genuineness, which can hardly be derived from any 
other source. i 
At the same time, it is, I think, irresistibly inferred from the 
declarations, contained in the word of God, and from the history 
of his providence, recorded both within, and without, the Scrip- 
tures, that God, in his infinite mercy, furnishes his children with 
peculiar support and consolation in times of peculiar trial; and 
that, as their day 1s, so he causes their strength to be. Among 
the means of consolation, enjoyed by Christians, none seems bet- 
ter adapted to furnish them with the necessary support, under 
severe distresses, than an assurance, that they are Children of 
God. Accordingly, this very consolation appears to have been 
given to the suffering Saints of the Old and New Testament, as 
a peculiar support to them in their peculiar trials. From analo- 
gy it might be concluded, and from the history of facts it may 
with the strongest probability, if not with absolute certainty, be 
determined, that the same blessing has been given, in times of 
eminent affliction, to Saints in every succeeding age of the 
Church. | 
Still there is no reason to think, that the Faith of assurance is gene- 


rally attained among eminent Christians. This fact has some- — 


times been called in question; sometimes denied; and oftener 
wondered at. “ Why,” it is inquired, “ are not Christians often- 
er, nay, why are they not generally, assured of their gracious 
state? ‘There certainly is a difference between sin and holiness, 
sufficiently broad to be seen, and marked. ‘The Scriptures have 
actually marked this difference with such clearness, and exact- 
ness, as to give us ample information concerning both the na- 
ture, and the limits, of these great moral attributes. They have 
separated those who possess them, into two classes, not only 
entirely distinct, but directly opposite to each other: so oppo- 
site, that the one class is styled, in them, the friends, and the 
other, the enemies, of God. Further, they present to us various 
means of judging, by which we are directed, as well as encour- 
aged and enabled,’ to try, and estimate, our own religious cha- 
vacter. The subject is,*also, so spoken of in the Scriptures, as 
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uaturally to lead us into the conclusion, that these different cha- 
racters may be distinctly known; and that it is our duty so to act, 
as, upon the whole, to form satisfactory views’ concerning our 
moral condition. Finally, the Writers of the New Testament, 
and indeed of the Old also, speak of themselves, as knowing 
their own piety; and of others, as able to know theirs.” 

To these observations I answer, in the first place, that holiness 
and sin are, in themselves, thus clearly distinguishable. Angels 
cannot but know, that they are holy; and fiends that they are sin- 
ful. | 

Secondly ; This difference is sufficiently marked in the Scrip- 
tures. If we saw holiness in ourselves, exactly as it is exhibit- 
ed in the Scriptures; thatis, unmixed; we should certainly know 
ourselves to be holy. 

Thirdly ; Holy and Sinful men, are just as iailidennt from each 
other as they are represented in the Scriptures; but this does not 
enable us to determine which they are. 

_ Fourthly; The means, furnished us, in the Scriptures, of judg- 
ing concerning our religious character, are, undoubtedly, the 
best, which the nature of our circumstances will admit; and 
such, as, if correctly applied to ourselves, and known to be thus 
applied, would undoubtedly decide this great point in a satisfac- 
tory manner. Still, this does not infer, that it usually will, or 
can, be thus decided. 

Fifthly ; We are undoubtedly required, in the Scriptures, to exa- 
mine ourselves; and the performance of this duty, while it is 
indispensable on our part, unquestionably may be, and is, of 
great importance to us ; olibongh we may not, as a consequence 
of it, become possessed of the Faith of Assurance. 

Sixthly ; The Writers in the Old and New Testament did, in 
many instances, certainly know, that they were holy; but they 
were inspired. It will not therefore follow, that others, who 
are uninspired, will, of course, possess the same knowledge of 
their own state. ‘ 

Seventhly ; The Scriptural Writers very extensively use the 
words know, and knowledge, not in the sense of absolute science, 
but to denote, belief, persuasion, a strong hope, &c.: in the same 
manner, as these terms are used in common speech. We cannot, 
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therefore, certainly conclude, from the use of these terms with 
respect to this.subject, that the divine writers expected those, to 
whom they wrote, generally to possess the faith of Assurance... 

Finally ; It is our duty to possess this faith. It is also our 
duty to be perfect. Yet St. John says of himself, and all 
other Christians, [fwe say, that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not inus. As therefore, notwithstanding 
this duty, no man is perfect; so, notwithstanding the duty of ob- 
taining the faith of Assurance, few persons may actually possess it. 

The real difficulty is chiefly passed by, in all the observations, 
made above; and lies in applying the Scriptural evidences of ho- 
liness to our own particular cases. This subject, I shall now attempt 
- to examine in several particulars. 

The difficulties, which attend the application of these evi- 
dences to ourselves, arise from various sources. Among them, the 
following will be found to possess a very serious influence. 

Ist. The vast Importance of the case. 

A case of great moment is, at all times, apt strongly to agitate 
our minds. Men, deeply interested by any concern, are, there- 
fore, considered as less capable of discerning clearly, and judg- 
ing justly, than the same men, when dispassionate. As this is 
the subject even of proverbial declaration, it cannot need proof. 
The case in hand is of infinite moment to each individual. When- 
ever he brings it to view, he is prone to feel a degree, and often 
not a small one, of anxiety. It is therefore seen, together with 
the evidences which attend it, by the mind through the medium 
of disturbed feelings. Earnest wishes to find satisfaction, on the 
one hand, and strong apprehensions, lest it should not be found, 
on the other, naturally disorder that calm temperament, which 
is so necessary to clear investigation, and satisfactory conclu- 
sions. In this state, the mind is prone to be unsatisfied with its 
own investigation ; fears, that it has not acted impartially; sus- 
pects, that it has not viewed the evidence, possessed by it, in a 
just light; and, when its judgments are favourable to itself, is 
prone to tremble, lest they have been too favourable, and the re- 
sult of biassed inclinations, rather than of clear discernment. 
A presumptuous decision in its favour it perfectly well knows to 
be full of danger; and is ready to think almost every favourable 
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judgment presumptuous. In this situation, all such judgments 
are apt to be regarded with a general suspicion; and the mind 
chooses rather to continue unsatisfied, and to undergo the dis- 
tresses of anxiety and alarm, than to hazard the danger of ill 
founded conclusions in its own favour. Most Christians are, I 
believe, so strongly convinced, that a state of anxiety will con- 
tribute to make them alive, and awake, to the danger of back- 
sliding, to quicken them in their duty, and to secure them from 
carelessness and sloth; and that, therefore, it will have a happy 
influence toward rendering them safe; as willingly to judge too 
unfavourably, rather than too favourably, of their own religious 
character. Anunfavourable judgment, they know, does not ren- 
der the character itself any worse; but only deprives them of 
the consolation, which, with more favourable views of. it, they 
might enjoy : while the contrary opinion might naturally slacken 
them in their duty; and, perhaps, prevent them finally from ob- 
taining salvation. 

2Qdly. Another source of difficulties is found in the Peculiar Na- 
tural Character of those, who are employed in this investigation. 

Some of these persons are naturally inclined to hope; others 
to fear: some to cheerfulness; others to melancholy. Some are 
rash: others are cautious. Some are ignorant: others are well 
informed. But the evidences, which establish, or should esta- 
blish, a favourable judgment of our Christian character, are, in 
substance, always the same. As applied to persons of these 
different characters, they must, however, be seen in very differ- 
ent lights; because, although Religion is the same thing, yet so 
much of the peculiar natural character of the man remains, after 
he has become religious, as to render hima very different map 
from every other religious man. Paul and John were both emi- 
nently religious. Their religion was the same thing; but the 
men were widely different from each other. . If Christians, so 
eminent, and excellent, could differ in this manner; how much 
more different from each other. must be ordinary Christians? How 
much more must the natural traits of character remain in them? 
particularly, such as, in a greater or less degree, are sinful? The 
whole object, therefore, presented to the judgment of the ind. 
vidual, must differ, and often greatly, in diflerent cases. 
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For example, one person becomes the subject of piety aftera 
wise, careful, religious education ; early and uninterrupted habits 
of conscientiousness 5 ; in the possession of a naturally sweet and 
amiable temper; in an original and regular course of filial duty, 
fraternal kindness, and exemplary de mines to those around him; 
and in the midst of a life, generally commendable and lovely. 
Another, scarcely educated at all, possessed of a rough, gross, 
and violent disposition; and shamefully vicious from early life, 
is sanctified in the midst of scandalous indulgencies, and rank 
habits of sin. 

It is perfectly obvious, that these two persons will differ mighti- 
ly from each other in the visible degree of that change of con- 
‘duct, which flows from their Religion. The former will perhaps 
be scarcely changed at all even to an observing eye: for he has 
heretofore done, and ina certain sense loved to do, in many par- 
ticulars, the very things, which Religion requires, and to which 
it prompts: and thus the tenour of his life will seem to those 
around him much the same, after, as before, his Conversion. 
The latter, sanctified in the same degree, will, it is plain, change 
almost the whole course of his conduct ; andassume a life, entire- 
ly new, and directly opposite to that which he led before. 

Nor will the difference be small in the internal state of these 
individuals. The sanctified affections, and purposes, of the for- 
mer will, in many instances, so blend themselves with those, 
which he has derived from nature and habit, as to be often dis- 
tinguished with difficulty, and not unfrequently to be entirely un- 
distinguishable. Those of the latter, on the contrary, will be 
wholly opposite, in most instances, to all that he has heretofore 
thought, felt, and designed. 

As the internal and external conduct of these individuals is the 
sole ground, on which each must judge of himself, as well as be 
judged of, by others ; it is perfectly obvious, that the objects, con- 
cerning which they are respectively to judge, are widely different 
from each other. But this is not all. The optics, with which — 
these persons judge concerning their religious state, will plainly 
be widely different. Our dispositions naturally influence our 
judgment; and usually enter much more largely into the opinions 
which we form, than we are aware. Thusa person, strongly in- 
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clined to hope, will, almost of course, judge favourably ; when a 
person, equally inclined to fear, would, in the very same case; 
judge unfavourably ; concerning himself. Cheerful persons na- 
turally entertain comfortable views concerning themselves ; 
those, who are melancholy, such, and often such only, as are un- 
comfortable, discouraging, and distressing. The rash form bold 
and presumptuous opinions without hesitation: the cautious ad- 
mit opinions, favourable to themselves, slowly ; even when they 
are admitted upon acknowledged evidence. The ignorant must 
be very imperfectly fitted to consider the various means of evi- 
dence, all of which ought to be consulted, in forming our opin- 
ions concerning this important subject: while the enlightened 
Christian must be much more competent to draw up a well-found-. 
ed determination. 

3dly. The similar nature of those, which we call Natural views 
and affections, to those which are Evangelical, furnishes another 
source of these difficulties. 

Love and hatred, hope and fear, joy and sorrow, confidence 
and shame, together with various other affections, and views of the 
mind, really exist, and operate in the Christian, as Natural views 
andaffections; andnot merely Evangelical. The objects, which 
excite these affections in both senses, are often the same. The 
emotions themselves are, also, so much alike, as perceived by 
the mind, that mankind universally, and the Scriptural writers as 
well as others, call them by the samenames. When both are de- 
scribed by those, who are the subjects of them, the description, to 
a great extent, is commonly the same. It will, therefore, be 
easily believed, that they are so similar in their nature, as, when 
they arise from the same objects, to render it difficult for the Chris- 
tian in whom they exist, and at times impossible, to distinguish 
them from each other. It will be also easily seen, that when he, 
who is not a Christian, has these affections and views excited 
in his mind by the objects, which excite the corresponding Evan- 
gelical affections in the mind of a Christian, he may, in many in- 
stances, find it very difficult to discern, that they are not Evan- 
gelical. ~ “ ‘ 

To illustrate this subject, clearly, to the view of my audience, 
{ will consider it more particularly. 

Vor. IY. 39 
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_A Christian loves God, his Son, his Spirit, his Law, his Gos- 
pel, his Sabbath, his Worship, and his Children. Why does he 
love them? For tworeasons.. Onc is; their. nature is agreeable 
to the relish of his,mind. The other is; they are useful, and 
therefore pleasing, to himself. For both these reasons he is 
bound tolove them. But, when he regards all these objects with 
this affection, it will be often difficult, and sometimes impossible, 
for him to determine whether his emotions are merely natural, 
wholly Evangelical, or mixed. He knows, that he exercises a 
love to God; but may be unable to determine whether he loves 
the character of God, considered by itself; whether he loves the 
divine perfections for what they are; or whether he loves 
God, because he regards him as a friend to himself; and 
delights in his perfections, because he considers them as en- 
gaged, and operating, to promote his present and eternal good. 
It would be difficult for most persons to determine, precisely, 
what views they would form of this glorious Being, if it were re- 
vealed to them, that He was their Enemy. 

As it is often difficult for the Christian to distinguish his natu- 
ral affections, which, so long as he is a man, he will always con- 
tinue to exercise, from the corresponding Evangelical ones, 
which he exercises as a Christian: so it must, evidently, be more 
difficult for an wnrenewed man, who has never had any other be- 
side natural affections, to discern, that these are not Evangeli- 
cal. When he loves God, and other divine objects, in what man- 
ner shall he determine, that he loves him, only because he be- 
lieves him reconciled to himself? When he delights in the di- 
vine perfections ; it will not be easy for him to see, that it is 
only because he supposes them to be engaged to promote his 
welfare. When he loves the Scriptures; it will be difficult for 
him to perceive, that it is only because of their sublimity and 
beauty; the good sense, which they contain; the happy influ- 
ence, which they have on mankind; and the comforting pro- 
mises, which he considers them as speaking to himself. Whenhe 
loves Christians ; it will often be beyond his power to determine, 
that it. is not because of their natural amiableness of character ; 
ihe agreeableness of their manners ; their friendship, or kind of- 
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fices, to himself; and their general usefulness to others, with 
whom he is connected. | | 

A person is quiet under provocations. This may arise from 
meekness. It may also arise from a sense of the wisdom, the 
dignity, and the usefulness, of this spirit. He is kind to ene- 
nies. ‘This may arise from the desire of obtaining the peculiar 
evidence, that he is a good man, furnished by this exercise of 
Christian benevolence; from a sense of the nobleness of forgive- 
ness ; or from the danger of not finding himself forgiven. 

I might extend this course of thought through all the objects 
of self-examination; and show, that similar difficulties attend them 
all. Every Christian must, I think, have experienced them in 
his own case ; and every person, accustomed to converse much 
with others on the grounds of their hope concerning themselves, 
must have perceived them continually occurring in the progress 
of every such conversation. 

4thly. nother source of this difficulty fies in the transient 
nature of all our Emotions. 

By this I intend, that every exercise of our affections has only 
a momentary existence in the mind. It rises; is indulged; and 
is gone. All our knowledge of its nature, in the mean time, ex- 
ests in the Consciousness of it, while it 1s passing ; in our Remem- 
brance of that consciousness, known to be imperfect; and in our 
Acquaintance with its Effects, often of a character more or less 
doubtful. Few words can be necessary to show, that our know- 
ledge of these exercises, gained in this manner, must be attend- 
ed by many imperfections. Our opportunity for viewing it, 
while it is passing, is so short, and often so carelessly employed ; 
ourremembrance of it, when it is past, is so far removed from 
certain accuracy ; and its effects may be so easily, and, for aught 
that appears, so justly, attributed to various causes; that the 
whole view, taken of them by the mind, will frequently be ob- 
secure, and its decision unsatisfactory. | 

Hence appears the wisdom of fastening upon a course of such 
ewercises ; as furnishing far better means of determining our reli- 
gious character, rather than resting it upon a few. A character 
may be successfully discerned in many exercises of a similar kind, 
which, usually, we shall attempt in vain to discover, to our satis- 
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faction, in @ small number. A thousand blades of grass will, in 
the Spring, give a green and living aspect to that field, which, 
with a hundred, would stil] retain the russet appearance of abso- 
lute death. ) 

5thly. Another fruitful source of the same difficulties is furnish- 
ed by the Imperfect state of Religion in the mind. 

This, indeed, may, in an extensive sense, be considered as 
the general source of them all. I have heretofore observed, 
that Angels cannot but know, that they are holy; and fiends, 
that they are sinful. Were we perfectly holy, then; we should 
certainly know this to be our character. 

But there are particular difficulties, attending this subject, which 
deserve to be marked. | 

The mind of every Christian experiences many alterations of 
holiness and sin. ‘Temptations often, and unexpectedly, intrude. 
The objects, which engross the whole heart of the sinner, unhap- 
pily engage at times, in greater or less degrees, that of the Chris- 
tian. Nor is their influence always transient. David, Solomon, 
and other Saints mentioned inthe Scriptures, sinned fora length 
of time. Nota small number of sins are committed in thought, 

word, and action, in the brighter and better seasons; nay, inthe 
brightest and best. ‘I sin,’? says Bishop Beveridge; ‘1 re- 
pent of my sins, and sin in my repentance. I pray for forgive- 
ness, and sin in my prayers. I resolve against my future sin, 
and sin in forming: my resolutions. So that I may say, My 
whole life is almost a continued course of sin.’ This is the lan- 
guage of one of the best men that ever lived. ‘A still better man 
has said, The good, that I would, that Ido not: but the evil, that 
Twould not, that Ido. Lfind, then, a law, that, when Iwould do 
good, evilis present with me. After the ward man, I delight in 
the law oj God. But I see another law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the 
law of sin, which is in my members. O wretched man, that Iam! 
Who shall deliver me from the body of this death? | 

Now, the whole life, not of such men as these, but of men, 
who, though generally of a similar character, are greatly inferior 
to these in religious excellence, is almost always the real ob- 
ject of a Christian’s examination. This, also, is to be continual- 
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ly examined: the worst, and the best, parts alike. But it is 
plain, that the comfortable evidence of our piety, furnished by 
the prevalence of holiness in the best seasons, will be always im- 
paired by contrary evidence, in periods of declension ; will some- 
times be rendered obscure, and at others overbalanced. It is 
further evident, that, as our whole judgment will, and ought to 
be, usually made up, partly of the evidence furnished by our 
present state, and partly of our past judgments, and the evi- 
dence on which they were founded; evidence, contradicting, 
impairing, and obscuring each other: a degree of confusion, 
and uncertainty, in the views of the mind concerning its religious 
character, will almost necessarily result, in many instances, from 
this complicated and perplexed state of things. 

6thly. No small difficulties are pai thrown in our way by the 
Backshidings of Others. 

Many persons, who are really Christians, decline, at times, 
from holiness of life so greatly, and so long, as to excite not 
only the sneers and contempt, but the just censures also, of those 
who are not Christians ; and the extreme regret, and the Chris- 
tian discipline, of those who are. Other men, in cases of this 
nature, frequently question, or deny, the very existence of Reli- 
gion. Christians do not, indeed, go this unwarrantable length ; 
‘but they cannot avoid recollecting, that, frequently, the persons, 
who have thus declined, were, in their view, better than them- 
selves ; and feeling the hopes, which they have entertained of 
their own piety, greatly lessened. They are compelled to doubt 
of the religion of these men; and almost irresistibly question the 
reality of their own. 

There are other persons, who strongly believe themselves to 
be religious; and who, at the same time, live in such a manner, 
_ as to persuade others, that they are eminent Christians ; who af- 
“terwards prove by their conduct, that they are not Christians. 
Judas, Hymeneus, Philetus, and others, were of this character; 
and multitudes more, in every succeeding age. When these per- 
sons fall; all the evidence, which convinced either themselves, 
or others, of their piety, is plainly proved to be unsolid; and 
we are naturally led to ask whether the evidence, on which we 
‘have relied, as the foundation of our own hope, be not the very 
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same ; or, if it is known to be different, whether we have reason to 
think it atall better. In this way, we naturally come to suspect the 
grounds, on which the belief of our piety has rested ; and to doubt 
whether we are not equally deceived with them. | 

7thly. [am of opinion, that God, for wise and good reasons, ad- 
ministers his Spiritual Providence in such amanner, as to leave his 
children destitute of the Faith of Assurance, for their own Good. 

This opinion, I am well aware, will most probably be doubted ; 
although I entertain not a doubt of it, myself. It is proper there- 
fore, that I should mention some reasons, which induce me to 
adopt it. | 

First. Jt ts perfectly plain, that the evidence, enjoyed by Chris- 
iians concerning their piety, is in no regular manner, or degree, 
proportioned to their real excellence of character. The proof of 
this position is complete, both from our own observation, and 
from the history of experimental and practical religion, given us 
in the lives of great multitudes of eminently good men. Such 
men, after having enjoyed, fora long time, the most consoling 
evidence of their good estate, have, through periods also long, 
been distressed with doubts and darkness, and sometimes with 
deep despondence ; and have nevertheless afterwards obtained 
the same consolations throughout their remaining lives. To such 
seasons the Psalmist plainly alludes in many declarations, de- 
scriptions, and prayers. These are the seasons, in which he 
speaks of God as hiding his face from him ; and of himself, as dis- 
quieted, troubled, sorrowful, mourning; as almost gone; as hav- 
ing his feet in the miry pit; and as overwhelmed by the billows 
of affliction. Such seasons are, also, familiarly spoken of by 
Christians, as times of darkness and sorrow, in which the light of 
God’s countenance is hidden from them. 

‘Secondly. There is not, I believe, a single promise in the Gospel, 
to Christians, as such, of the Faith of Assurance ; nor any direct 
mtimation, that they shall possess evidence of their piety, propor- 
tioned to the degree, in which it exists. All the promises of this 
nature seem to be indefinite; and to indicate, that Christians 
shall enjoy some evidence of this nature, rather than to point out 
ihe degree, n which tt shall be enjoyed. The S»irit testifies with 
their spirits, in a degree and manner accordant with his plead 
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sure, that they are children of God. It is indeed said, that ef any 
man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of 
God. But the word know, in this case, plainly means no other, 
than that he shall have a strong and satisfying persuasion: for it 
cannot be said, that knowledge, in the proper sense, is ever at- 
tainable with regard to this subject. And this strong persuasion, 
that the Bible is the word of God may exist without any satisfac- 
tory evidence that we are his children. 

Thirdly. There seems to be a plain and important reason, why 
most Christians should be left in some degree of uncertainty con- 
cerning this subject. In all the earlier stages of their piety; and 
in all other cases, in which it is not eminently vigorous, they 
would be prone, if they possessed high consolatory evidence, 
especially if they possessed full assurance, of their renovation, 
imperfect as they then always are, to be at ease; to settle guiet- 
ly down in that imperfect state ; and in this manner to come far 
short of those religious attainments, which, now, they actually 
make; and perhaps finally to fall away. As the case now is, 
their fears serve to quicken them no less than their hopes: and 
by the influence of both they continue to advance in holiness to 
the end of life. 

Fourthly. The fact is, unquestionably, as [have stated tt; and 
it cannot be rationally denied to be a part of the Spwitual Provi- 
dence of God. 


REMARKS. 


ist. From these observations we learn the necessity of performing 
daily, and carefully, the duty of Self-ecamination. 

If such difficulties attend this duty ; we are bound to exercise 
proportionally greater care, and exactness, in performing it. 

Qdly. We are taught to rest our hopes on the genera] tenour of 
our dispositions and conduct, and not on particular views, affections, 
or actions. These may be counterfeited ; but to counterfeit the 
whole tenour of a life, seems impossible. 

3dly. We perceive the necessity of inquiring, particularly, whe- 
ther we increase in holiness. Evangelical holiness increases by 
its own nature though irregularly. False religious affections 
by their nature decline at no very late periods. 
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4thly. We learn the necessity of searching the Scriptures, continu- 
ally, for that evidence, which alone is genuine, and on which alone 
we can safely rest. In the Scriptures only, is this Evidence to 
be found. 

Sthly. How conspicuous are the Wisdom and Goodness of God in 
causing the backslidings, and other defects of good men to be re- 
corded, for the instruction, and consolation, of Christians inall suc- 
ceeding ages. ‘These evils, and the distresses and doubts which 
they occasion, attended them. Still they were truly pious. They 
may attend ws therefore ; while we may, nevertheless, be also 
subjects of piety. 

6thly. The same wisdom and goodness are still more conspicuous 
in. the manner, in which the Psalms are written. The Psalms are, 
chiefly, an account of the experimental religion of inspired men. 
In this account, we find that many of them, particularly David, | 
the principal writer, experienced all the doubts, difficulties, and 
sorrows, which are now suffered by good men. It is highly pro- 
bable, that vast multitudes of Christians have by these two means 
been preserved from final despondence. 

7thly. This subject, in its nature, furnishes strong, though indi- 
rect Consolation to Christians. When they find doubts, and con- 
sequent distress, concerning their religious character, multiplied ; 
they here see, that they may be thus multiplied, in perfect consis- 
tency with the fact, that they themselves are Christians; and are 
thus prevented from sinking into despair. 

8thly. Wehere learn the absolute necessity of betaking ourselves 
to God, in daily prayer, for his unerring guidance in this difficult 
path of duty. If so many embarrassments attend this important 
employment; the assistance of the divine Spirit is plainly indis- 
pensable to our safety, and success. If this assistance be faith- 
fully sought; we know, that it will be certainly granted. 

 9thly. We here discern the goodness, manifested in that indis- 
pensable and glorious promise ; I will never leave thee, nor forsake 
thee. For creatures, struggling with so many. difficulties, to be 
left at all, would be inconceivably dangerous: to be forsaken 
would be fatal. But the divine presence, in the midst of all 
these, and even much greater dangers, furnishes complete and 
final safety to every Child of God. 


SERMON XCT. 


THE LAW OF GOD. 


THE LAW PERFECT. 


ath 


PsaLm xix. 7. 
The Law of the Lord is perfect. 


i the whole preceding series of discourses, I have examined with 
attention the principal Doctrines, contained in the Scriptures. 
Particularly, I have exhibited the Existence and Perfections of 
God, and his works of Creation and Providence; the Character 
and Circumstances of Man, both before and after his apostasy ; 
and the Impossibility of his justification by his personal obe- 
dience. I have considered, at length, the Character and Media- 
tion of Christ, and the Nature of Evangelical Justification through 
his righteousness ; the Character and Agency of the Holy Ghost ; 
the Necessity and Nature of Regeneration ; its Antecedents, At- 
tendants, Consequents, and Evidences. All these, united, con- 
stitute the body of those peculiarly important Truths, to which 
the Scriptures have required us to render our religious Faith. 
The second great division of subjects, in such a system, is 
formed of the Scriptural Precepts, requiring of us those internal, 
and external, acts, commonly termed the Duty, or Duties, of man- 
kind. We arenot, however, to suppose, that Faith in the doctrines 
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of the Scriptures is not itself a prime duty of man. ‘The contrary 
has, J trust, been amply proved. Nor are we to suppose, that any 
one of these doctrines has not, naturally, an important, practical 
influence on mankind. The contrary to this, also, has, it is pre- 
sumed, been extensively shown. Finally; we are not to suppose, 
that Faith in Christ, and Repentance towards God, are duties of 
follen beings, less real, less necessary, less essential, or less accep- 
table, than any other duties whatever. ‘The conformity of the un- 
derstanding and the heart to every doctrine of the Scriptures is, 
by the authority of God, made equally a duty with obedience to 
every precept. All that can with propriety be said of this na- 
ture is, that those, which are customarily called the doctrines of 
the Scriptures, are usually presented to us rather in the form of 
Truths which we are to believe, than of Commands which we are 
to obey; and that the precepts are commonly given to us in their 
own proper form, requiring our obedience directly. 

At the same time, it is to be observed, that a conformity of our 
hearts, and lives, to the doctrines of the Gospel ws often expressly 
enjoined by the Scriptures. 'To repent of our sins, and to believe 
in Christ, are the immediate objects of the great precepts of the 
Gospel. Itis further to be observed, that every Precept becomes, 
by a slight alteration in the phraseology, a Doctrine. For exam- 
ple, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, is easily 
altered into a mere Truth, only by changing the phraseology 
into “It is right, or it is thy duty, to love the Lord, thy God, 
with all thy heart.”? A cordial faith in this declaration is here, 
as with respect to every other precept, the spirit, whence is de- 
rived all genuine obedience. 

Truth is commonly divided into that which is practical, and 
that which is speculative. But Moral truth cannot, in the strict 
sense, be justly divided in this manner. Every moral truth is of 
a practical nature. Its influence, 1 acknowledge, is in some 
cases Indirect; while in others it is direct. Butit can never be 
truly denied, in any case, that its influence is really of this na- 
ture. ” 

The observations, which | intend to make on the several sub- 
jects, included in the second great division of the system of theo- 
logy, I propose to preface with a general account of the Divine 
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Law. The doctrine, which I mean to discuss in this account, is 
that, which the text expresses in the ud best terms, which can 
be chosen ; viz. | 

Tue Law or JEHOVAH IS PERFECT. 

In proof of this truth I allege the following considerations. 

ist. The Law of God is the result of his infinite Wisdom and 
Goodness. 

It cannot be supposed, that infinite Wisdom and Goodness, 
would form a rule for the government of moral beings, which did 
not possess such attributes, as must render it a perfect directory 
of their moral conduct. It may easily be believed, that God may 
make moral beings, of many different classes: some of superior, 
and some of inferior, capacities: but it cannot be imagined, that he 
would not require of all such beings a character, and conduct, 
the best, of which they were naturally capable. Inferior wis- 
dom and goodness might be unable to devise, or uninclined to 
require, the best conduct and character in moral creatures; or 
to point out the means, by which this character could be most 
easily and perfectly formed, or the conduct, in which it would 
most advantageously operate. But none of these things are attri- 
butable to infinite Wisdom and Goodness, thus hviblastdh They, 
of course, must require the best character and conduct; must 
point out the best means of forming it, and the best modes in 
which it can operate. To suppose a law, which is the result of 
these attributes, not to be perfect, is to suppose, either that God 
did not know what would be the best character in his moral crea- 
tures, or did not choose to require it of them. Both parts of this 
alternative are too obviously absurd to need a refutation. 

Further; A law is always the expression of the will of the 
lawgiver ; and is, of course, an expression of his own charac- 
ter. This is pre-eminently applicable to the Law of God. In 
forming it, he was under no necessity, and could have no motive, 
beside what is involved in his own pleasure, to induce him to 
form it in any given manner. The things, which it requires, are 
the things, which he approves, and is seento approve ; the things, 
in which he delights, and is seen to delight; the things, there- 
fore, which entirely show his real character. Butthe things, actual- 
ly required, include all, which are due from his moral creatures: to 
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Em, to each other, and to themselves ; or, in other words, all their in- 
ternal and externa! moral conduct. But it cannot be supposed, that 
God would exhibit his own perfect character imperfectly, ina case 
of this magnitude. That, in a law, expressing thus bis own cha- 
racter, and seen to express it; a law, from which they must of 
necessity learn his character more certainly, than from any thing 
else; a law, which regulated, and required, all the moral con- 
duct ever required of them; he should not prescribe a perfect 
collection of rules; a collection absolutely perfect; is a suppo- 
sition, amounting to nothing less than this: that in exhibiting 
his character to the Intelligent Universe he would present it in 
a false light; and lead them by a solemn act of his own, neces- 
sarily, to consider him either as a weak, or as an immoral, 
being. ; 

2dly. The Law of God is perfectly fitted to the State, and Ca- 
pacity, of Intelligent Creatures. 

The divine Law is wholly included in two precepts; Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart; and thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. ‘These are so short, as to be necessarily includ- 
ed in a single very short sentence; so intelligible, as to be un- 
derstood by every moral being, who is capable of comprehend- 
ing the meaning of the words, God and Neighbour: so easily 
remembered, as to render it impossible for them to escape from 
our memory, unless by wanton, criminal negligence of ours: 
and so easily applicable to every case of moral action, as not to be 
mistaken, unless through indisposition toobey. At the same time, 
obedience to them is rendered perfectly obvious, and perfectly easy, 
to every mind, which is not indisposed to obey them. The very 
disposition itself, if sincere and entire, is either entire obedience, 
or the unfailing»means of that external conduct, by which the 
obedience is, in some cases, completed. The disposition to obey 
ts also confined to a single affection of the heart, easily distin« 
guishable from all other affections: viz. Love. Love, saith St. 
Paul, is the fulfilling of the law. The humblest and most igno- 
rant moral creatures, therefore, are in this manner efficaciously 
preserved from mistaking their duty. ; 

In the mean time, these two precepts, notwithstanding their 
brevity, are so comprehensive, as to include every possible mo- 
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ral action. The Archangel is not raised above their control ; 
nor can any action of his exceed that bound which they pre- 
scribe. The Child, who has passed the verge of moral agency, 
is not placed beneath their regulation; and whatever virtue he 
may exercise is no other than a fulfilment of their requisitions. 
All the duties, which we immediately owe to God, to our fel- 
Jow-creatures, and to ourselves, are by these precepts alike com- 
prehended, and required. Ina word, endlessly various as moral 
action may be, it exists in no form, or instance, in which he, who 
perfectly obeys these precepts, will not have done his duty, and 
will not find himself justified, and accepted, by God. 

3dly. The Law of God requires the best possible Moral Cha- 
racter. “ 

To require and accomplish this great object, an object in its 
importance literally immense, is supremely worthy of the wisdom 
and goodness of this glorious Being. To make his moral crea: 
tures virtuous is unquestionably the only method of rendering 
them really and extensively useful, and laying the only solid 
foundation for their enduring happiness. But all virtue is sum- 
med up in the fulfilment of these two Commands; Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart ; and thy neighbour as 
thyself. In doing this, every individual becomes as amiable, ex- 
cellent, dignified, and useful, as with his own capacity he can be. 
Should he advance in his capacity through endless duration, all 
the good, which he will ever do; all the honour, which he will 
ever render to his Creator; all the excellence, amiableness, and 
dignity, which he will ever acquire ; will be nothing, but obe- 
dience to these two commands. The beauty and glory of the 
Evangelical character; the rapturous flame, which glows in the 
breast of a Seraph; the transcendent exaltation of an Archan- 
gel; is completely included in doving God with all the heart, and 
his neighbour as himself. Nay, the infinite loveliness, the su- 
preme glory, of the Godhead, is no other, than this disposition, 
boundlessly exerted in the Uncreated Mind, and producing, in 
an-unlimited extent, and an eternal succession, its proper and di- 
vine effects on the Intelligent Universe. God, saith St. John, ts 
Love. tt 
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4thly. Zhe Law of God proposes, and accomplishes, the best pos- 
sible End. 

The only ultimate good is Happiness: by which I intend Enjoy- 
ment ; whether springing from the mind itself, or flowing into it 
from external sources. Perfect happiness is perfect good; or, 
in other words, includes whatever is desirable: and this is the 
good, which the divine law proposes, as its own proper and su- 
preme End. 

This end is with exact propriety divisible, and is customarily 
divided, into two great parts: the first usually termed the Glory 
of God: the second, the Happiness of the Intelligent Creation. 

The original, and essential, Glory of God is his Ability, and 
Disposition, to accomplish perfect happiness. 'Thisis his inherent, 
unchangeable, and eternal perfection. But the glory of God, 
to which I refer, is what is often called Ais declarative glory ; and 
is no other, than this very perfection, manifested in his conduct, 
immediately by himself, and, mediately in their conduct, by the In- 
telligent Creation. In this sense, the glory of God is proposed, 
and accomplished, by his Law, when he prescribes to his Intel- 
ligent Creatures, and produces in them, a disposition to love Him 
with all the heart, and each other as themselves. This disposition 
is, beyond all estimation, the most lovely, the most excellent, the 
most glorious, work of the Creator’s hands; incomparably the 
greatest proof of his sufficiency, and inclination, to effectuate per- 
fect good; and, therefore, infinitely honourable to his character. 
In the exercise of this disposition, on their part, and in its ge- 
nuine effects, they render to him also, voluntarily and directly, all 
the honour, which can be rendered to the Infinite Mind by Intel- 
ligent Creatures. 

At the same time, the divine Law is the source of ‘perfect Happ 


ness to them. Voluntary beings are the only original sources of 
happiness: and Virtue, which is nothing but this disposition, is, 
in them, the only productive cause of happiness. Under the in- 
fluence of it, all beings, in whom it. prevails, unite to do the ut- 
most good in their power. The good, therefore, which is actu- — 


ally done by them, is the greatest good, which can be derived 
from the efforts of Intelligent Creatures. As in this manner they 
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become perfectly lovely, praise-worthy, and rewardable, in the 
sight of God; he can, with the utmost propriety, and therefore 
certainly will, reward them, by actually communicating to them 
the most exalted happiness, of which they are capable. The 
kingdom of glory in the heavens, with its endless and perfect 
Providential dispensations, will, to Saints and Angels, constitute 
this reward. 

I have mentioned the Glory of God as the first great division of 
ihe perfect End, proposed by the divine law. The glory of God is 
that, in which his happiness consists; the object, infinitely enjoyed 
by the Infinite Mind; the Sufficiency for all good, not only ex- 
isting, and enjoyed by contemplation, but operating also, and en- 
joyed in its genuine and proper effects. 

It ought to be observed, that there are no other possible means of 
accomplishing this illustrious end, beside this disposition. Intel- 
ligent beings are the only beings, by whom God can be thus glori- 
fied. They are the only beings, who can understand, either his 
character or his works ; or perceive the glory, which he directly 
manifests inthem. They are, also, the only beings, who can render 
to him love, reverence, or obedience ; and thus, honour his cha- 
vacter in such a manner, as this can be done by creatures. With- 
out them the Universe, with all its furniture and splendour, would 
still be a solitude. 

At the same time, Intelligent beings alone either produce, or 
enjoy, happiness in any great degree. 

But there is no other disposition in such beings, beside this, 
which can voluntarily glorify God, or produce important and en- 
during happiness. It is hardly necessary for me to observe, 
that no obedience, and no regard whatever, rendered by ration- 
al creatures to God, can be of any value, or in any degree amia- 
ble, or acceptable, except that, which is voluntary ; or that to- 
wards beings, who did not love him, he could not exercise any 
Complacency. It is scarcely more necessary to observe, that 
beings, who did not voluntarily produce happiness, could neither 
enjoy it themselves, nor yield it to others. The seat of happi- 
ness is thesmind; and the first, or original, happiness, which it 
finds, is ever found in its own approbation of its conduct, and the 
delightful nature,of its affections. But no mind can be self-ap- 
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proved, which does not first love God and its fellow-creatures ; 
and no affections can be delightful, except those, which spring 
from the same disposition. Its views of God, and its affections to- 
wards Him, its apprehensions of His complacency towards itself, and 
ats enjoyment of his blessings ; constitute the second great division 
of its happiness. But no mind can have delightful views of God, 
or delightful affections towards him; or be the object of his com- 
placency; except that, which loves him supremely. The third 
great division of this subject consists in the esteem, the love, and 
the kind offices, mutually interchanged by Rational beings. It is 
perfectly obvious, that these can never exist in any material de- 
gree, where the second command of this law is not cordially obey- 
ed. But the mind, influenced by the love, which is the fulfilling of 
the law, is self-approved, approved by God, and approved by its 
fellow-creatures. All its affections, also, towards itself, its Crea- 
tor, and the Intelligent Universe, are delightful. At the same 
time, all its actions are productive of glory to the Creator, and 
of good to his creation. 


Thus the law of God, by laying hold on this single great priu» 


ciple, has directed the whole energy of the mind to the produc- 
tion of the best of all ends, in the best possible manner. 


REMARKS. 


From these observations it appears, 

Ist. That the Law of God is, and must of necessity be, Undhanfie: 
ble and Eiernal. 

Our Saviour informs us, that heaven and earth shall sooner pass 
away, than one jot, or one tittle, of the Law shall fail. This de- 
elaration has, I presume, seemed extraordinary to every reader 
of the New Testament. To many it has, in all probability, ap- 
peared incredible. But, if I mistake not, these observations fur- 
nish us not only with ample evidence of its truth, but with ample 
reasons, why it should be true. A law, which is the result of infi- 
nite Wisdom and Goodness ; which is perfectly fitted to the state, 
and capacity, of Intelligent Creatures ; which requires the best 
possible Moral Character; which proposes and accomplishes the 
best possible End; and without which neither the Glory of God, 
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nor the Happiness of the Intelligent Creation, could be establish- 
ed, or perpetuated; plainly cannot, and ought not to, be chang- 
ed. Were God to change it, he must change it for the worse ; 
from a perfect law to an imperfect one. Whatever rule he should 
prescribe, i in its place, for the conduct of his moral creatures, must 
require something, which is wrong, or fail to require something, 
which isright. Neither of these could be just, or wise, or good. 
Nor could his Wisdom, Justice, or Goodness, be manifested, or 
even preserved, in the establishment of such a law; much less 
in annulling a perfect law, and substituting an imperfect one in 
its place. To give up this law would be to sacrifice his own 
glory, and the happiness of his Intelligent creation. These, unit- 
ed, constitute the very End, for which the heavens and the earth 
were made. In the case supposed, therefore, the heavens and 
the earth would exist to no purpose ; that is, to no purpose, wor- 
thy of JeHovan. 

Qdly. This subject furnishes us de one affecting view of the 
Evil of Sin. 

» Sin is a@ transgression of the Law: that is, Sin is the disposi- 
tion of the heart, and the conduct of the life, directly opposed to 
what the Law requires. It is directly opposed to the decisions 
of infinite wisdom and goodness; to the best possible character; 
and to the best possible end: the glory of God, and the supreme 
good of the Intelligent Creation. Of all these the Law is either 
the transcript, or the indispensable means. So far as sin has 
power to operate, it operates to their destruction; and its native 
tendency would prevent the glory of God, and the good of the 
universe. 

The evil of sin does not lie in the power of the sinner to ac- 
eomplish his evil designs; but in the nature of the designs them- 
selves, and the disposition which gave them birth; and must 
ever bear some general proportion to the extent of the mischief, 
_ which it would accomplish, if it were permitted to operate with- 
out restraint. From what has been said it is plain, that this mis- - 
ehief transcends all finite comprehension. The evil, therefore, 
which is inherent in it, must be incalculably great. 

We see this truth verified in the present world. All the mi- 
gery, suffered here, is the effect of sin. Sin blotted ont the bliss 
Vor. Fl. At 
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of Paradise; and established in its place private wretchedness 
and public suffering. ‘The smile of complacency it changed into 
the gloomy frown of wrath and malice. For the embrace of 


friendship it substituted the attack of the assassin. The song of | 


joy it converted into a groan of anguish: the ascription of praise 
it commuted for the blasphemies of impiety. What then must 
be the evils, which it would accomplish,*were it let loose upon 
the universe; were it to invade the kingdom of glory, as it once 
intruded into Eden; and ravage eternity, as it has ~~ the 
little periods of time. Ba 

3dly. We learn from Hes subject the absurdity of paint. 
mianism. 

Two of the prominent Antinomian doctrines are, that the Dis 
of God is not a Rule of duty to Christians ; and that the Trans- 
gressions of at by Christians are not sins. 


Sin, saith St. John, ts the transgression of the law. Iti isa bola | 
assertion, then; an assertion, demanding a warrant, which can — 


be pleaded by no man; that there is such a thing, or that there 
can be such a thing, as a transgression of the law, which is not sin- 
ful. Why are not the transgressions of Christians sinful? Is it 
because they are holy beings? dam was perfectly holy: yet 
one transgression of his ruined the world. Angels were perfect- 
ly holy, in a state, far superior to that of Adam: yet one trans- 
gression of theirs turned them out of heaven! Is it because 
Christians areredeemed? The mercy of God, displayed in their 
redemption, only increases their obligation to obey, and there- 
fore enhances every transgression. Is it because God has pro- 
mised, that they shall persevere, and that they shall be saved ? 
This promise is an exercise of divine Mercy; has exactly the 
same influence ; and, in the case supposed, can produce no other 
effect. Why then, are the transgressions of Christians not sin- 
ful? To this question they will in vain search for an answer. 
‘Why is the law no longer a rule of righteousness to Christians ? 
[s it because they are no longer under its condemning sentence ? 
For this very reason they are under increased obligations to 
obey its precepts. Is it because they are placed under a better 
rule, ora worse one? A better rule cannot exist: a worse, God 
would not prescribe. Are not Christians required to glorify 
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God? Are they not bound to promote the happiness of each 
other, and their fellow-men? Are they not required to conform 
to the dictates of infinite Wisdom and Goodness; to sustain the 
best Moral Character; and to fulfil the true End of their be- 
ing? To love God with all the heart, and their neighbour as 
themselves, is to do all these things, in the manner most pleasing, 
and in the only manner which is pleasing, to God. 
- To remove a Christian from the obligation, which he is under 
to obey the law of God, is to remove him from all obligation to 
perform any part of his duty, as a rational being, to God, or to 
his fellow-creatures: for every part of this duty is required by 
the divine law. In other words, it is to discharge him from all 
obligation to be virtuous. What end must we then suppose 
Christians are intended to answer, while they continue in the 
world? Certainly, none worthy of God; none worthy of the 
mediation of Christ; none worthy of the Christian character. 
Antinomans forget, that he who is born of God, loveth God, 
and knoweth God; that he, who loveth not, knoweth not God; 
and that this is the love of God, that we keep his commandments. 
They forget, that Christ died to purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works. 

Athly. We are here furnished with one interesting proof of the 
Divine Revelation of the Scriptures. 

It is perfectly obvious to all who hear me, that a book, pro- 
fessing to be a Revelation, must, whether false or true, depend 
in a great measure on its own internal character for evidence of 
its divine origins The things, which it contains, must be such, 
as become the character of God. Many of them may be myste- 
rious, and inexplicable; because the nature of the subjects may 
be such, as to transcend the human comprehension, or lie be- 
yond the reach of human investigation. There are subjects, 
also, of which it may be necessary to know a part; and that part, 
though sufficiently disclosed, if considered by itself only, may yet 
be connected with others, whose existence it will indicate, but 
whose nature it will not at all disclose. When subjects of this 
kind are presented to us, we may, if we are disposed to inquire 
into them extensively, be easily perplexed, and easily lost. 

But whatever is revealed must consist with the character of God 3 
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or it cannot be admitted as a Revelation. Some things also, 
contained in a real Revelation, must be plainly worthy of their 
Author and not, merely, not unworthy ; must be honourable to his 
character; superior to the discoveries of the human mind; and 
such, as cannot be reasonably believed to have been the inven- 
tions of men. } 

Perfectly correspondent with all these remarks is the Law, 
under contemplation. This truth will advantageously appear 
by a comparison of it with the most perfect human laws. I shall 
select for this purpose those of Great Britain. 

The statute laws of that kingdom are contained, if A mistake 
not, in about eighteen or twenty folio, or about fifty octavo, vo- 
lumes. The common, or as it is sometimes styled the unwritten 
lew, occupies a number of volumes far greater. To understand 
them is a work of deep science; the employment of the first hu- 
man talents; and the labour of a life. The great body of them 
can never be known by the generality of men; and must, there- 
fore, be very imperfect rules of their conduct. 

In the mean time, multitudes of cases are continually occur- 
ring, which they do not reach at all. Those, which they actual- 
ly reach, they affect in many instances injuriously ; and in many 
more, imperfectly. The system of happiness, which they pro- 
pose, is extremely defective; a bare state of tolerable conve- 
nience; and even that, attended with many abatements. They 
also extend their influence only to a speck of earth, and a mo- 
ment of time. Yet these laws were devised, reviewed, and 
amended, by persons of the first human consideration for learn- 
ing and wisdom. 

The Law, which we have been examining, is comprised in two 
commands only: is so short; so intelligible; so capable of be- 
ing remembered, and applied, as to be perfectly fitted to the 
understanding, and use, of every Moral being. At the same 
time, itis so comprehensive, as to reach, perfectly, every possi- 
ble moral action ; to preclude every wrong, and to secure every 
right. It is equally fitted to men and angels, to earth and hea- 
ven. Its control extends with the same efficacy, and felicity, to 
all worlds, and to all periods. It governs the Universe; it reach- 
es through Eternity. The system of happiness, proposed, and 
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accomplished, by it, is perfect, endless, and for ever progressive. 
Must not candour, must not prejudice itself, confess, with the 
Magicians of Egypt, that here 1s the finger of God ? 

But if this is from God, the Scriptures must be acknowledged 
to have the same origin. In the Scriptures alone is this Law 
contained. Nay, the Scriptures themselves are, chiefly, this 
Law, expanded into more minute precepts, and more multiplied 
applications ; enforced by happy comments, and illustrated by 
useful examples; especially the Example presented to us in the 
perfect and glorious life of the Son or Gon. 


SERMON XCIL. ae 
THE LAW OF GOD. 
THE FIRST AND GREAT COMMANDMENT. 


LOVE TO GOD. 


Mark xii, 28—30. 


Jind one of the Scribes came, and, having heard them reasoning to- 


gether, and perceived that he had answered them well, asked 
him,Which is the First Commandment of all? and Jesus answer- 
ed him, the First of all the Commandments is, Hear, O Israel ; 
The Lord our God is one Lord; and thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and with all thy strength : This 1s the First Command- 
ment. 


In the last discourse, I made a number of general observations 
on the Perfection of the divine law. 1 shall now proceed to con- 
sider, somewhat more particularly, the Nature and Import of the 
First and Greatest Commandment of that Law; the Command, 
which regulates our Piety to God. 

In the text we are informed, that a Scribe, a Man learned in 
the Scriptures, and accustomed to expound them to others, pleas- 
ed with Christ’s refutation of the Sadducees, and the proofs which 
he had unanswerably given of a future existence, asked him, 


Which is the first commandment of all ? that is, the first in rank, 
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obligation, and importance. Christ, quoting Deut. vi. 4, in- 
forms him, that the first command, in this sense, is, Thou shalt 
love the Lord, thy God, with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength. 

In this command, it is to be observed, there is one thing only 
required ; and that is Love. It is, however, Love in a compre- 
hensive sense ; including several exercises of the mind, easily, 
and customarily, distinguished from each other: as might, in- 
deed, be naturally expected from the phraseology of the Com- 
mand. 

It is further to be observed, that the Love, here enjoined, is 
required to exist in such a degree, as to occupy the whole heart, 
the whole soul, the whole mind, and the whole strength. The 
word, here rendered soul, seems originally to have been used to 
denote the principle of animal life, and to have been commonly 
used in this sense by the Greeks; as the two corresponding 
words of their respective languages were by the Jews and Ro- 
mans. The word, translated mind, is commonly used to denote 
the understanding ; and seems plainly to have been used in.-this 
manner here; since the Scribe expresses this as the meaning of 
itin his answer. The import of this command may, then, be 
stated thus. Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all thy heart, 
with all thine understanding, and with all thy strength, throughout 
all thy life. In other words, we are required, under the in- 
fluence of this disposition, to devote, throughout our lives, all our 
faculties, and services, to the glory of Jehovah. Our hearts and 
voices, our understanding and our hands, are to be entirely, and 
voluntarily, dedicated to his service. | 

I have already observed, that Love, in this comprehensive 
sense, includes several exercises of the mind, easily and customa- 
rily distinguished. It will be one object of this discourse to ex- 
hibit them with this distinction. 

Ist. Love to God, as required by this command, is Good-will to 
him, his designs, and interests. 

By Good-will, in this case, 1 intend the very same Benevolence, 
formerly described as one of the Attendants of Regeneration, and 
then mentioned as extending to the Creator and his intelligent 
creatures. Nota small number of divines have supposed, that 
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Love, in this sense, is neither required, nor exerted, towards the 
Creator. “ God,” say they, “ being supremely and eternally 
blessed ; and the success of his designs, and the prosperity of his 
interests, being perfectly secured by his power, knowledge, and 
presence; there can be no necessity, nor room, for any exercise 
of our good-will towards him, or them. Benevolence is with pro- 
priety exercised towards Man, because he needs it ; but cannot 
with any such propriety be exercised towards God, who is so far 
from needing any thing, that he gives unto all life, and breath, and 
all things.” | 

These observations are undoubtedly specious. Yet the rea- 
soning, contained in them, is totally erroneous ; and the conclu- 
sion, intended to be derived from them, false and mistaken. To 
admit it, is to give up the first duty of man. 

Benevolence depends not, either for its obligation or exercise, 
onthe supposition, that the person, towards whom it may be di- 
rected, needs either our benevolence, or its effects. Happiness, 
its immediate object, is always, and every where, supremely de- 
lightful and desirable in itself; delightful, whenever it exists; 
desirable, whenever it may exist hereafter. The greater the de- 
gree in which it exists, ormay exist hereafter, the more delight- 
ful, the more desirable, must it be, of course. It is desirable, that 
two persons should be happy, other things being equal, rather 
than one; twenty than two; an hundred than twenty. Itisina 
continually increasing proportion desirable, that a person should 
be twice as happy, as he is at present; ten times; an hundred 
times. On the same grounds it is delightful to find happiness 
existing in one degree; more delightful in two; and still more 
in twenty, or an hundred. To delight in happiness, in this man- 
ner, is, in the same manner, to exercise good-will towards the be- 
ing whois thus happy. 

The happiness, or blessedness, of God, as it is more commonly 
termed, is no other, than his Enjoyment of his own perfect Attri- 
butes, and of the effects, produced by them in that glorious system of 
good, which is begun in the work of Creation, and will be complet- 
ed in the work of Providence: or, in other words, his Sufficiency 
for accomplishing, the Certainty that he will accomplish, and the 
Actual accomplishment of, a perfect system of good, ‘Thisisan 
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object, infinitely desirable to the Divine Mind. Were it to fail ; 
this desire would be ungratified ; and the Divine Mind would he 
proportionally unhappy. 

To this it will be objected, as it often has been, that“ this doc- 
trine makes God dependent for his happiness on his creatures.” 

This objection is a mistake. The doctrine involves no such 
dependence. The independence of God consists not at all in the 
fact, that he will be happy, whether his designs will be accom- 
plished, or not ; but in his Sufficiency for the absolute accomplish- 
ment of them SE and in the absolute certainty, that they will be 
thus seme nsliahed: His Power, Wisdom, and Goodness are this 
sufficiency ; and yield him intuitive certainty of this accomplish- 
ment. These things constitute the most perfect possible Inde- 
pendence. 

Were God without desires; had he no choice, no pleasure ; he 
could enjoy nohappiness. Were he unable to fulfil his pleasure, 
or uncertain whether it would be fulfilled; he would be depen- 
dent. But, according to this statement, his happiness and his in- 
dependence are both absolute. 

The designs of God are infinitely desirable, because they in- 
volve the display of his infinite perfections, in their perfect exer- 
cise, and in the accomplishment of a perfect system of Good. In 
this manner they present to us the most glorious of all objects, 
operating in the most glorious manner to the production of the 
most glorious purpose. This object is, with the highest evi- 
dence, infinitely desirable and delightful. At the same time, the 
happiness, which God enjoys in the exercise of his perfections, 
and in the accomplishment of this divine End, is a happiness not 
only infinitely desirable and delightful to himself, but desirable 
in the same manner to all Intelligent creatures. All Intelligent 
creatures, possessed of real benevolence, cannot fail to rejoice, 
that God is,”and ever will be, thus infinitely happy ; that these 
glorious designs will certainly be accomplished ; that he will ever 
thus act; and that he will ever find infinite enjoyment in thus act- 
ing. Itis as truly desirable, that God should be thus happy, as 
itis that any of his Intelligent creatures should be happy; and 
as much more desirable, as he is happier than they. 

But to delight in this happiness is to exercise towards God the 
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benevolence of the Gospel. | flatter myself, that to exercise this 
benevolence has been amply proved to be an unquestionable and 
supreme duty of man. 

2dly. Love to God is Complacency in his Character. 

It has been shown in several former discourses, that God is infi- 
nitely benevolent; in other words, he is infinitely disposed to de- 
sire, and perforin, that, which is good, in the highestdegree. In 
other words, he is infinitely just, faithfal, true, kind, bountiful, and 
merciful. Such a character is infinitely excellent in itself; and 
demands in the highest possible degree, the supreme Approba- 
tion, and the supreme Complacency, of every Intelligent creature. 

i Benevolence, as here required, is a delight in the Happiness of 
God: Complacency is a delight in his Excellence. The Excel- 
lence of God contains in itself all that Wisdom can approve; all 
that Virtue can love; all that is meant by the excellence and 
amiableness, by the beauty and glory, of Mind ; by Moral digni- 
ty and greatness. This is what God himself esteems his own 
supreme perfection, and the transcendent glory of his character. 
Accordingly, when he proclaimed his Name to Moses, on Mount 
Sinai, he proclaimed this part of his character only; and styled 
it the Name, or Glory, of Jehovah. 

I know not. that to love God, in this sense, has ever been de- 
nied, or doubted, to be a Christian duty by such, as have believ- 
ed in the Scriptures. On the contrary, it has been commonly 
supposed, that Complacency and Gratitude were the only love te 
God, required in his Law. The happiness of God has usually 
been considered as so secure, so independent, and so perfect, 
as that, while he needs nothing from the hands of his creatures 
to increase or insure it, he also may be justly regarded as claim- 
ing nothing from them, with respect to this subject. His perfec- 
tions, at the same time, are so manifest, and so absolute, as to fill 
the mind with reverence and amazement, and engross all its at- 

tention and thoughts. In this manner, probably, the regard of 
mankind, and even of wise and good men, has been so effectually 
drawn away from the consideration of the happiness of God to 
the consideration of his excellence, that they seem chiefly to have 
forgotten the former of these objects, and have been almost whol- 
ly oceupied by the latter. At the same time, it cannot be denied, 
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that to delight in the excellence of God is a duty more obvious 
to the mind, than to delight in his happiness. A little reflection 
will, however, convince us, and I hope it has already been clear- 
ly shown, that it is not a more indispensable duty. It is plainly 
not our original duty. It is plainly not Virtuc, or Moral Excel- 
lence, in the original sense. This is, unquestionably, the love of 
happiness. Complacency is the love of this Virtue, or moral ex- 

eellence. But that excellence must exist, before it can be loved. 

The contrary supposition is a palpable absurdity ; to which all 
those reduce themselves, who insist that Complacency 1s original 
virtue. 

3dly. The Love of Godis Gratitude. 

Gratitude is love to God for the particular manifestations of fis 
glorious character in his various kindness tous, and to ours. We, 
and perhaps all other Intelligent beings, are so formed, as to be 
able more clearly to see, and more strongly to feel, blessings, im- 
mediately bestowed on ourselves, and on those intimately con- 
nected with us, whose characters and wants, whose sorrows and 
joys, we peculiarly understand, and feel, than those, bestowed on 
others. As we feel, universally, what is ours, and what pertains 
to our connections, more, other things being equal, than what 
pertains to those, whose interests we less understand, and in 
whose concerns we are less in the habit of mingling; so we feel, 
of course, more deeply the blessings, which we and they receive ; 
the deliverances, hopes, comforts, joys; than we do, or can, those 
of others. Our near connections are our second selves; and 
there is sometimes as little difference, and sometimes even less, 
between us and them in our views and feelings, than between 
them and others. Nay, there are cases, in which we feel the 
interests of our connections no less than our own. A parent 
would often willingly suffer the distresses of a child, in order to 
accomplish relief for him; and often rejoices more in his prds- 
perity, than if it were his own. 

There is, perhaps, no solid reason in the nature of things, why 
God should be loved more for the manifestation of goodness to- 
wards one being, than for the same manifestation towards another. 
Still, with our present dispositions, those acts of his benevolence 
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which respect ourselves, will, always, perhaps, appear more amia- 
ble than those which respect others. 

Gratitude, therefore, or Love to God for the communications 
of. blessings to ourselves, and to those in whose well-being we 
find a direct and peculiar interest, is an affection of the mind, in 
some. respects distinct from Complacency; an affection, which 
must, and ought to, exist in this world. As we can love God 
more for blessings thus bestowed, than for those bestowed on 
others ; so we ought to seize every occasion to exercise this 
love, to the utmost of our power: and such occasions enable us 
to exercise it in a superior degree. 

Possibly, in a future world, and a higher state of penne all 
the blessings of God, communicated to rational beings, may af- 
fect us, as if communicated to ourselves; and our Complacency 
in his character may universally become possessed of the whole 
intenseness and ardour of Gratitude. 

Gratitude, considered as a virtue, it is always to be remember- 
ed, as Love, excited by kindness communicated, or believed to be 
communicated, with virtuous and good designs, and from good mo- 
tives; not for kindness, bestowed for base and selfish ends. In 
every case of this nature, the kindness, professed, is merely pre- 
tended, and hypocritical. The bestower terminates all his views 
in his own advantage; and has no ultimate regard to the benefit 
of the receiver. 

The kindness of God is invariably communicated with the best 
of all designs, and motives; designs and motives infinitely good ; 
and is, therefore, a display of a character infinitely excellent. 
Hence it is always to be regarded with Gratitude. The good 
bestowed is also the highest good; and therefore the highest 
Gratitude is due to the bestower. 

Of precepts, requiring all these exercises of love, and prohi- 
biting the want of them; of examples, by which they are giori- 
ously illustrated ; of motives, promises, and rewards, by which 
they are divinely encouraged; the Scriptures are full. Particu- 
larly, the Good-will of the Dealehibe to the infinitely great and 
glorious Creator, Preserver, and Benefactor, of the universe, is 
anita every where, throughout his sacred songs. Every 
where he rejoices in the designs, and actions, of JEHovAH; iP 
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the certain accomplishment of his designs ; in the infinite glory, 
which he willderive from them all; in the prosperity of his king- 
dom ; and imthe joy, which he experiences in all the works of 
his hands. 

Equally does he express his Complacency in the perfect cha- 
racter of God; his wisdom, power, goodness, truth, faithfulness, 
and mercy; as displayed in his works and word, in his law and 
Gospel. 

Nor is he less abundant in his effusions of Gratitude for all the 
divine goodness to himself and his family, to the people of IJsrael 
and the Church of God. In expressing these emotions, he is ar- 
dent, intense, sublime, and rapturous: an illustrious example to 
all, who have come after him, of the manner, in which we should 
feel, and in which we should express, our love to God. 

Like him, the Prophet Isaiah, the Apostle Paul, and generally 
all the Scriptural writers, in works not directly devotional, but 
doctrinal and preceptive, exhibit, with corresponding ardour and 
sublimity, these most excellent dispositions. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to add, that our own emotions, and expressions, ought 
to be of the same general nature. 

Having thus exhibited, summarily, the Nature of Love to God, 
in these three great exercises, | will now proceed to allege seve- 
ral reasons, which demand of us these exercises of piety. 

ist. This service is highly reasonable, beautiful, and amiable, in 
Intelligent creatures. © 

God, from the considerations mentioned in this discourse, pre- 
sents to us in his blessedness, in his excellence, and in his com- 
munications of good, all possible reasons, in all possible degrees, 
why we should exercise towards him our supreme Benevolence, 
Complacency, and Gratitude. His enjoyment is the sum of ali 
happiness; his character the sum of all perfection; and his 
communications of good the amount of all the blessings, found 
in the universe. These, united, constitute an object, assembling 
-in itself, comparatively speaking, all natural and moral beau- 
ty, glory, and excellence; whatever can be desired, esteem- 
ed, or loved. _ 

2dly. God infinitely loves himself. 

The conduct of God is, in every case, the result of views and 
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dispositions perfectly wise, and just, and good; and becomes, 
wherever they can imitate it, a perfect rule to direct the conduct 
of his Intelligent creatures. In this case, the rule is as perfect, 
as in any other: and in this case, as well as every other, it is the 
highest honour, and the consummate rectitude, of all Intelligent 
creatures, to resemble their Creator. So far as we resemble 
him, we are secure of being right, excellent, and lovely. 

At the same time, so far as we are like him, we are assured of 
his approbation and love, and of receiving from his hands all 
the good, which our real interests require. As he loves him- 
self; he cannot but love his resemblance, wherever it is found. 

3dly. In this conduct we unite with all virtuous beings. 

This is the very conduct, which especially constitutes them 
virtuous, and without which their virtue, in every other sense, 
would cease to exist. For this they love and approve them- 
selves: for this they will approve and love us. By these exer- 
cises of piety, then, we become, at once, entirely, and for ever, 
members of their glorious assembly; secure of their esteem, 
friendship, and kind offices; and entitled, of course, toa partici- 
pation of their divine and immortal enjoyment. The best friends 
the most delightful companions, the most honourable connections, 
which the universe contains, or will ever contain, are in this 
manner made ours throughout the ages of our endless being. 

Athly. We unite with God, and the virtuous universe, in volunta- 
rily promoting that supreme good, which by his own perfections, 
and their instrumentality, he has begun to accomplish. 

This work is literally divine: the supreme, the only, display 
of divine excellence, which ever has been, or ever will be, made : 
an immense and eternal kingdom of virtue and happiness: all 
that wisdom can approve, or virtue desire. ‘To engage in it, is 
to engage in the best of all employments. ‘To choose it, is to ex- 
hibit the best of all characters. It is to choose what God him- 
self chooses; to pursue, what he pursues; to act,as he acts; and 
to be fellow-workers together with him in the glorious edifice of 
eternal good. The disposition, required in this command, is 
the same, which in him, and in all his virtuous creatures, origi- 
nated, advances, and will complete, this divine building in its 
aver-crowing stability, beauty, and splendour. 
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5thly. We secure, and enjoy, the greatest happiness. 

Love to God is a disposition inestimably sweet and delightful ; 
delightful in itself; delightful in its operations; delightful in its 
effects. All the exercises of it are in their own nature, and 
while they are passing, a series of exquisite enjoyments. They 
operate only to good; and are, therefore, highly pleasurable in 
all their various tendency. Their effects, both within and with- 
out the soul, are either pure, unmingled happiness, directly en- 
joyed by ourselves; or a similar happiness, first enjoyed by 
‘others, and then returning to ourselves with a doubly endeared 
and charming reversion. 

This disposition leads us unceasingly to contemplate the 
most exalted, wonderful, and delightful objects ; the things, which: 
God has already done, is daily accomplishing, and has disclosed 
to us in his promises as hereafter to be accomplished. Contem- 
plation on the works of God, when they are regarded as being 
his works, is capable of furnishing us with dignified and intense 
enjoyment. To produce this effect, however, it is indispensa- 
ble, that we should view them under the influence of this dispo- 
sition. The mind can experience no pleasure in contemplating 
the actions of a being, whom it does not love. Love to God 
opens the gates of enjoyment; and of all enjoyment, furnished 
by the works of creation and providence, so far as it springs 
from the consideration, that they are kis works. Through this 
enjoyment it conducts the mind to others; and to others still, in 
a train which knows no end. Wherever we are, or can be, de- 
lighted with displays of boundless wisdom and boundless good- 
ness, with the perfect efforts of a perfect character, Love to 
God is the guide, which conducts us to the divine possession. 

Beyond this, He, who created us for this glorious purpose, and 
who delights to see it-accomplished, cannot fail to be pleased 
with us, while engaged in it; and, therefore, will not fail to re- 
ward us with his blessing. In this path, then, we ascend to the 
divine favour; see the good of his chosen; enjoy the gladness of 
has nation ; and share the glory of his inheritance. Eternal glory, 
then, is the natural, the necessary, result of Love to God. In- 
deed, eternal glory is nothing but his eternal and unchangeable 
love to us, and our eternal and unchanging love to Him; united 
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with the same love, extended, and reciprocated, among all vir- 
tuous beings. In the world to come, this divine disposition will 
become more and more sweet and delightful; and in every 
mind, be, in the beautiful language of our Saviour, a well of wa- 
ter, springing up unto everlasting life. 

6thly. Without love to God, there can be no Virtue, or Moral 
Excellence. | , 

Love is a single character; uniform in its nature, and in no 
way separable, even in contemplation, except, merely, as itis 
exercised towards different objects. These give it all those, 
which are considered as its different forms. In all these forms 
it is exercised by the same man, in exactly the same manner. If 
it be found in one of these forms, in any mind; it is, of course, 
found in the same mind, in every other form, whenever the ob- 
ject, which gives it that form, is presented to that mind. Thus 
he, who possesses Benevolence, when happiness is the object pre- 
sent to him, exercises Complacency whenever he contemplates 
Moral Excellence ; and Gratitude, whenever he turns his thoughts 
towards a Benefactor. Thus also, he, who loves God, loves his 
fellow-creatures of course; and, of course, governs himself with 
evangelical moderation and self-denial. In all these exercises of 
mind, and all others of a virtuous nature, a single, indivisible 
disposition exists, and operates. This disposition is the Love, 
required by the divine law ; the Love, which St. Paul declares to 
be the fulfilling of the Law: not Love, of various kinds ; not a 
train of dispositions, diversified in their nature, and springing up, 
successively, as new objects are presented to the mind: but 
Love, of exactly the same nature, diversified only by being ex- 
ercised towards different objects. 

This disposition is the only real excellence of mind. There 
is no ultimate good, but happiness; and no disposition originally 
good, but that which rejoices in it, and voluntarily promotes it. 
Benevolence is, therefore, the only original excellence of mind; 
and is the foundation of all the real excellence of Complacency 
and Gratitude; which are only subordinate forms, or aed 
of the same character. 

7thly. 4 higher, nobler, state of being 1s enjoyed by him, oho 
foves God, than can possibly be enjoyed by any other. 
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God is the Origin, and Residence, of all that is great, or good, 
in the universe. All other greatness and goodness are mere ema- 
nations from the greatness and goodness of Jenovan. To have 
no delight in these glorious attributes, boundlessly existing in the 
Infinite Mind, is to be destitute of the noblest and best of all views 
and affections; of affections and views, fitted in their own nature 
to improve, ennoble, refine, and enrapture, the mind; and to 
form it into a most honourable resemblance to the Sum of all 
perfection. Without this disposition, we are sinners; enemies 
to God; spots in his kingdom; and nuisances to the universe : 
are debased, guilty, and hateful, here; and shall be endlessly 
guilty and miserable hereafter. 

8thly. In this manner we obey God. 

God, whose we are, and whom we are bound to serve, has been 
pleased to express his pleasure to the Intelligent universe in these 
two commands. He, who published them, is our Maker, our 
Preserver, and our Benefactor. We are his property; created 
by his hand; formed for his use; made for his glory. His right 
to dispose of us according to his pleasure is, therefore, supreme ; 
and such ascannot be questioned. Itisa right, of course, which, 
although so exercised, as to demand of us very great, and long- — 
continued self-denial, is ever to be submissively, patiently, and 
cheerfully, acknowledged by us. Whatever God is pleased to 
require us todo, or to suffer, we are to do with delight, and suffer 
with absolute resignation. Ido not mean, that we can be requir- 
ed, either with justice or propriety, to do, or to suffer, any thing 
which is unjust, or wrong. To require this of Intelligent crea- 
tures, is literally impossible for a Mind infinitely perfect. But 1 
mean, that whatever this perfect and great Being actually re- 
quires, we are absolutely bound to do, or suffer, in this manner. 

At the same time, it is a source of unceasing satisfaction and 
delight, to discern, from the nature of the subject itself, that all, 
which is actually required, is holy, just, and good; supremely ho- 
nourable to Him, and supremely beneficial to his Intelligent crea- 
tures. This, I flatter myself, has been sufficiently shown in this 
and the preceding discourses. It is delightful, while we are em- 
ployed in obeying God, to perceive immediately, that our con- 
duct is in all respects desirable; the most desirable, the most 
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amiable, the most delightful, of all possible conduct: in a word, 
the only conduct, which really deserves these epithets. 

Obedience to a parent, possessed of peculiar wisdom and good- 
ness, is, to. every dutiful child, delightful in itself; not only, when 
the thing, required by him, is in its own nature pleasing; but 
also when it is indifferent, and even when it is difficult and pain- 
ful. The pleasure, enjoyed, is in a great measure independent 
of that which is done ; and consists, primarily, in the delightful 
nature of those affections, which are exercised in obeying, and 
in the satisfaction of pleasing Him, whom we obey, by the respect 
and love, manifested in our obedience. The Parent of the uni- 
verse is possessed of infinite wisdom and goodness. ‘To please 
him, therefore, is supremely desirable and delightful. But the 
only conduct, in which we can possibly please him, is our obe- 
dience ; and our only obedience is to love him with all the heart, 
and our neighbour as ourselves. 

Thus, whether we regard ourselves, and wish to be virtuous, 
excellent, honourable, and happy; or whether we regard our fel- 
low-creatures, and wish to render them happy, to unite with them 
in a pure and eternal friendship, to receive unceasingly their es- 
teem and kind offices ; and to add our efforts to theirs for the pro- 


‘motion of the universal good: or whether we regard Gop; and 


desire to obey, to please, and to glorify Him; to coincide volun- 


tarily with the designs, formed by his boundless wisdom and good- 


ness; and to advance with our own cordial exertions the divine 
and immortal ends, which he is accomplishing ; we shall make it 
our chief object to love the Lord, our God, with all the heart, and 
with all the soul, and with all the strength, and with all the under- 
standing. 


SERMON XCIIL 
THE LAW OF GOD. 
THE FIRST AND GREAT COMMANDMENT. 


REVERENCE OF GOD. 


JoB xxvill. 28. 


And unto man he said, The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, and te 
depart from evil is inderstanding, 


Iw the last discourse, I examined the Nature of Love to God, as 


manifested in those three great exercises of it, which are com- | 
monly spoken of under this name: viz. Benevolence, Complacen- | 


cy, and Gratitude. shall now consider another exercise of this 
affection, of sufficient magnitude to claim a particular discussion 
ina system of Theology. ‘This is Reverence to the same glorious 
Being. 

The Context is an eulogium on Wisdom; uttered in the no- 
blést spirit of poetry. After describing, in a variety of particu- 
lars, the surprising effects of human ingenuity, and declaring, that, 
extraordinary as these may seem, the ingenuity, which has pro- 
duced them, is utterly insufficient to discover the nature of this 
glorious attainment ; Job asserts its value to be greater than any, 
and than all, the most precious things, which this world contains. 
In this state of human insufficiency, he informs us, God was 
pleased to interfere, and by a direct Revelation to declare to 
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man, that the fear of the Lord is Wisdom, and to depart from evil 
is Understanding. ii 

By Wisdom, throughout the Scriptures, in the common lan- 
- guage of such men as understand the meaning of their own lan- 
guage, is universally intended that Ghicdiends in which the best 
Means are selected to accomplish the best Ends; or the Spirit, 
which chooses these Ends, and selects these Means for their accom- 
plishment. In the former case, the name refers to the Conduct 
only ; in the latter, to the Character. The best of all Ends, 
which it is possible for Intelligent creatures to pursue, is the 
combined and perfectly coincident one of glorifying God, and 
promoting the. good of the universe. ‘The Spirit, with which this 
is done in the only effectual manner, is that, which is here styled 
the Fear of the Lord. The Means, by which it is done, are part- 
ly the Spirit itself, in its various exercises and operations; and 
partly extraneous Means, devised, and employed, by the same 
Spirit. 

A subordinate, but still very important, end, which is, or ought 
to be, proposed to himself by every Intelligent creature, and for 
which the most eflicacious means ought to be employed by him, 
is his own Eternal Happiness. The Fear of the Lord is equally 
Wisdom, in this view; as being the only disposition, which can 
either be happy in itself, or receive its proper reward from 
God. — 

Every person, who has read the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, must have observed, that this phrase, the Fear of the Lord, 
and others substantially involving the same words, as well as the 
same meaning, are oftener used to denote the moral character, 

which is acceptable to God, than any, perhaps than all, other 
phrases whatever. It must, also, have struck every such reader, 
that this phrase is often used to denote all moral excellence: 
particularily, that supreme branch of this excellence, which is 
denominated Piety. This is plainly the drift of the text; and 
of many other corresponding passages of Scripture. Thus it is 
said, The Fear of the Lord is the beginning, or the chief part, of 
Wisdom. Psalm cxi.10. The Fear of the Lord is « fountain of 
life. Prov. xiv. 27. The Fear of the Lord is his treasure. Is. 
*XXil.6. In these, and a multitude of other, declarations, of a 
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similar import, itis plainly indicated, that the Fear of the Lord is 
the sum, and substance, of that morally excellent character, which 
is the object of the divine complacency. 

It must, at the same time, be equally obvious to every attentive 
reader of the Bible, that Love to God has, there, exactly the same 
character: being, in the language of St. Paul, the fulfilling of the 
law ; and, in that of St. John, the same thing, as being born of God, 
and knowing God ; in the sense, in which such knowledge is de- 
clared by our Saviour to be life eternal. 

But there are not two distinct moral characters, severally thus 
excellent; thus the objects of the divine complacency, and the 
foundations of eternal life. Moral excellence is one thing ; and 
moral beings have but one character, which recommends them to 
God. As this is thus differently spoken of under the names of the 
Love of God, and the Fear of God, both in the Old and New Tes- 
tament; it is sufficiently evident to a mind, even slightly attentive, 
that the Fear of God, and the Love of God, are but one character, 
appearing under different modifications. Accordingly, saints, 
or holy persons, are spoken of sometimes as those who fear God, 
and sometimes as those who love God: each of these exercises 
being considered as involving the other; and both, as parts only 
of one character. rs 

That this view of the subject is perfectly just, is easily explain- 
ed by a consideration of its Nature. There are two totally dis- 
tinct exercises, which in the Scriptures, as well as in common 
language, are denoted by Fearing God; which may be called 
Dread, and Reverence. The former of these emotions is_that, 
which is experienced by men, conscious of their guilt, feeling 
that they have merited the anger of God, and realizing the danger 
of suffering from his hand the punishment of their sins. In thzs it is 
plain, that there can be no moral excellence. All that can be 
said in favour of it is, that it may serve as a check to sin; and 
prove, among other means, useful to bring sinners to repentance. 
In itself it is mere terror ; and in the language of the Scriptures 
only makes us subject to bondage. The latter of these emotions 
is a compound of Fear and Love, usually styled Reverence ; and 
is often that exercise of the mind, in which its whole attachment 
is exerted towards God. Fear. in this sense, is a strong apprehen- 
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sion of the greatness, and the purity, of God, excited m the mind of 
a person, who loves him supremely. A lively example of a simi- 
lar emotion is presented tous by the reverence, with which a du- 
tiful child regards a highly respected Earthly Parent. Accord- 
ingly, the fear of God, in this sense, is commonly styled Alia; in 
the former sense, it is often termed servile or slavish; as being 
of the same nature with the dread, which a mercenary servant 
stands in of an imperious master. 

It is perfectly evident, that the distinction between these two 
emotions is founded entirely on the character of those, by whom 
they are severally exercised. Reverence to God is experienc- 
ed only by those who love him; and is plainly the fear, exercis- 
ed by an affectionate mind only. Were Love the only charac- 
ter of the mind, Dread could not possibly find a place in it. 
There is no fear in love, says St. John; but perfect love casteth 
out fear. He that feareth is not made perfect in love. As Chris- 
tians, in this world, are not made perfect in love; the fear, spo- 
ken of in this passage, viz. that which I have called dread, is, in 
greater or less degrees, experienced by them. Wicked men are 
incapable of reverencing God; and only feel a dread of his an- 
ger and of: punishment. 

The Reverence, which is the immediate subject of considera- 
tion, ordinarily exists in the mind of a good man, whenever his 
contemplations are turned towards the Creator, or towards those 
objects, which are peculiarly his, and in which he is peculiarly 
seen. Its a steady, solemn, and delightful awe, excited in the 
mind by every view, which it takes of the perfections, and opera- 
tions, of this great and glorious Being. In our contemplations, 
on his Character, He himself becomes immediately the object of 
our thoughts. In all other cases we see him through the medium 
of his works, his word, or his ordinances. In all these, and in 
these alone, are we able to discern his real character. In all 
these we behold him awfully great, and wise, and good. In hig 
Works, we are witnesses of that boundless benevolence which 
chose, that boundless knowledge which contrived, and that 
boundless power which produced, their existence; all of them 
seen, daily, in every place, and in every object. It is impossi- 
hte for the mind, which is not totally destitute of Piety, to be- 
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hold the sublime, the awful, the amazing, works of Creation and 
Providence; the heavens with their luminaries, the mountains, 
the ocean, the storm, the earthquake, and the volcano; the cir- 
cuit of the seasons, and the revolutions of empire; without mark- 
ing in them all the mighty hand of God, and feeling strong emo- 
tions of Reverence towards the Author of these stupendous works. 
At some of them all men tremble: at others all men are asto- 
nished. But the sanctified mind, while it is affected in the same 
manner, blends its fear with love; and mingles delight even with 
its apprehensions; is serene amid the convulsions, which only 
terrify others ; and encouraged; while all around are overwhelm- 
ed with dismay. 

In the Word of God, these attributes are, in some respects, ex- 
hibited in a still more affecting manner. Here, the designs of 
this awful Being are unfolded, and his works presented, to us, as 
a vast system of means, operating in a perfect manner to the 
production of the most divine and glorious ends. Here, the 
pure and perfect Rectitude of the Creator, his unlimited Wisdom, 
and overflowing Goodness, are still more divinely manifested in 
the Law, by which he governs the universe, and in the scheme 


of restoring mankind to holiness by the Redemption of his Son, 


invests them with a magnificence and sublimity, wonderfully in- 
creasing the Reverence, excited by the things themselves ; but 
nothing seems to me more fitted to awaken this emotion, than a 
sense of that spotless Purity, inthe view of which the heavens 
are unclean, and the Angels chargeable with folly. In the solemn 
contemplation of this awfully amiable attribute, it seems difficult 
to forbear exclaiming, What is man, who drinketh iniquity like wa- 
ter? The same emotion, mingled with stronger feelings of 
alarm, is produced, also, by a contemplation of those amazing 
events, which are proclaimed by the voice of prophecy concern- 
ing the future destination of man: the Conflagration, the Judg- 
ment, and the Retributions of the righteous and the wicked. 

In the Ordinances of Religion, the very same things are pre- 
sented to the view of the mind, which so deeply affect it in the 
Works, and especially in the Word, of God; and are presented 
to 1s in amanner peculiarly interesting. Here, we ina pe- 
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culiar manner draw nigh to God; and apply to ourselves, with 
unrivalled force, the great, the awful, and the glorious things, 
which excite our Reverence. They are, of course, all seen in 
ihe clearest light; and felt with the deepest impression. Our 
Reverence, therefore, is apt to be here felt in a peculiar degree; 
not a little enhanced by the sympathy, exercised by multitudes 
feeling the same impression. 

No affection of the mind is more useful than this ; especially, 
when it has become so invigorated by habit, as to mingle itself 
with all our thoughts and feelings. It cannot but be advan- 
tageous to mention, particularly, some of the happy consequences, 


which itregularly produces. As a preface to this subject, it will, 


however, be proper to observe, generally, that habitual Reve- 
rence to God may be justly regarded as being, peculiarly, the 
spirit, with which his commandments are scrupulously and faith- 
fully obeyed. Fear God, saith Solomon, and keep his command- 
ments: for this ts the whole duty of man: or, in the better lan- 
guage of Hodgson’s Version, this is all that concerneth man. Here 
we have presented to us the two great parts of human duty; our 
active obedience, and the spirit with which we obey. This 
spirit is announced by him to be Reverence. He does not say, 
Love God, and keep his commandments ; but gives this all-com- 
prehensive injunction in what seems to me very evidently better 
language. If we suppose ourselves to love God,- without fear- 
ing him; I have no hesitation in saying, we should not keep his 
commandments, while possessed of our present imperfection, 
either to such an extent, or with such exactness, as we now do 
when under the government of evangelical Reverence. Reve- 
rence adds new motives of obedience to those, which are pre- 
sented by love, considered by itself: Motives pre-eminently 
powerful and extensive; reaching the heart immediately; and 
extending to all persons, occasions, andtimes. Hence it becomes 
a most powerful prompter to universal obedience : and, although 
love is the disposition, which renders this emotion excellent; 
and although the emotion itself is only one modification of love ; 
yet, inmy own view, and if I mistake not, in the view of the Scrip- 
tures also, itis, at least in such beings as men are, amore energetic 
principle, than mere love, existing, as it actually does exist, in hu- 
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man minds. Hence, after'so much solemn preparation in the con- 
text, God declares in the text, The Fear of the Lord, that is Wis- 
dom. Hence, St. Paul says to the Corinthians, Having, there- 
fore, these promises, dearly beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from 
all filthiness of the flesh, and of the spirit ; perfecting holiness in 
the Fear of God. In this passage it is evident, that, in the view 
of St. Paul, the Fear of God is the primary means of advancing 
personal holiness to perfection. It is in this view also, that the 
Prophet Jsazah declares the Fear of the Lord to be his treasure ; 
the attribute, which, in man, he especially prizes, and in which 
he peculiarly delights. | 

These observations concerning the general influence of this 
attribute are sufficient for the present purpose. TI shall now, 
therefore, proceed to mention its particular influence on the 
Christian life. 

ist. Religious Reverence has a peculiar tendency to render our 
worship acceptable to God. 

Wherefore, says St. Paul, we receiving a kingdom which cannot 
be moved, let us have grace, whereby we may serve him acceptably 
with reverence and godly fear. In this passage, the grace of God 
is exhibited to us as the cause, which enables us to worship God 
acceptably ; and Reverence and godly Fear, two names for the — 
same disposition, as the spirit, with which acceptable worship is 
performed. ‘‘ By this spirit,” says Dr. Owen, “ the soul is moved 
and excited to spiritual care and diligence, not to provoke so 
great, so holy, and so jealous, a God by a neglect of that exer- 
cise of grace, he requires in his service, which is due to sia on 
account of his glorious excellencies.” 

In accordance with this representation of the leedine: the 
Psalmist says, Ps. v. 7, As for me, I will come into thy house in 
the multitude of thy mercy ; and in thy fear will I worship toward 
thy holy temple. Our Saviour also, speaking in the 22d Psalm, 
says, Ye that fear the Lord praise him ; all ye seed of Jacob glorify 
him; and fear him all ye seed of Israel. In the former of these 
passages, the Psalmist under the influence of inspiration teaches 
us, that the Fear of God is pre-eminently the spirit, with which he 
would choose to perform his worship in the temple; and the 
spirit, of course, which he knew would render that worship ac- 
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ceptable to God. In the latter of these passages, our Saviour 
mentions those, who fear God, as the proper. persons to be em- 
ployed in his praise; and teaches us therefore, that this is the 
spirit, with which alone men are becomingly occupied in this so- 
lemn and delightful act of worship. At the close of the verse, 
he exhibits those, who fear God, as the persons who glorify him. 

A prime part of the character, given of Job, is that he feared 
God. Perhaps, this may be alleged as the true reason, why his 
prayers for his three friends were accepted on their behalf: for 
we find him, immediately before, humbling himself in the presence 
of God with expressions of the most profound Reverence. Cor- 
nelius, also, seems to have had his prayers, as well as his alms, 
accepted, because he feared God. A much stronger instance than 
these; the strongest indeed, which can be supposed; is given 
us in Heb. v. 7, where it is said of Christ, Who in the days of 
his flesh, when he had offered up prayers and supplications, with 
strong crying and tears, unto him that was able to save him from 
death ; and was heard, in that he feared. If this translation of 
the passage be admitted, as the natural meaning of the words re- 
quires ; and as, notwithstanding the opinion of several commen- 
tators, seems reasonable; we are here taught, that even Christ 
himself, on the great occasion referred to, was heard on account 
of the Reverence, with which his supplications were presented. 
Perhaps this extraordinary declaration was made, especially to 
teach us, that without religious Reverence no prayer can be ac- 
cepted of God; and thus to render us peculiarly careful not to 
approach the ngaeeap of grace without emotions in a high degree 
reverential. 

I will only add to these observations from the pace that 
a great part of the worship, transcribed in them from the mouths 
of pious men, consists in reverential sentiments and expressions. 

What the Scriptures thus teach is perfectly accordant with the 
dictates of our Reason. No views, no emotions, in us, can be 
supposed to become the worship of God, which are not either di- 
rectly reverential, or such as flow from a generally reverential 
state of mind. If we remember how great a Being God is; that 
he is Self-existent and Independent; that he is Almighty and 
Omnipresent; that he searches the hearts and tries the reins ; that 
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heis of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, and cannot look upon 
sinners but with abhorrence ; if we think, at the same time, how 
dependent we are upon him; how little we are; how guilty; 
how exposed to his anger; how imperfect in our best services; 
and how undeserving of any acceptance: if we remember, that 
heis, and that there is none beside him; and that not only we, but 
all nations, are as nothing before him; that he is glorious in holt- 
ness, fearful in praises, and transcendently awful in his purity : 
it cannot be possible for us to avoid feeling, that no thoughts, af- 
fections, or conduct, can become those who worship him, but 
such as are accompanied by solemn awe, and profound Reve- 
rence for his perfect character; that, as his name is Holy and Re- 
verend, so his worship should ever be celebrated with godly Fear. 

Qdly. Religious Reverence is peculiarly the means of exciting, 
and keeping alive, an abhorrence of sin. 

The Fear of the Lord, says Solomon, or rather Christ speaking 
by Solomon, ts to hate evil; Prov. vill. 13: that is, it is a part of 
the very nature of religious Reverence to hate evil. The trans- 
gression of the wicked saith in my heart, there is no fear of God 
before his eyes. In this passage the Psalmist declares, that the 
transgression of the wicked proved to his satisfaction, that there 
was no fear of God before his eyes. Why? Plainly, because the 
wicked, if he feared God, would cease to transgress. Of Job it 
is said, He feared God, and eschewed evil. In this passage we 
are directly taught, that he eschewed evil because he feared God. 
After God appeared to him with awful glory and majesty, his 
views‘of the hatefulness and vileness of his sins were exceeding- 
ly-enhanced by the clear apprehensions, which he entertained of 
the supreme greatness and excellency of his Maker. His reve- 
rential awe of God on the one hand, and his abhorrence of him- 
self and his sins on the other, are very forcibly exhibited in his 
own language. Behold Lam vile; what shall I answer thee? I 
will lay my hand upon my mouth. I have heard of thee by the 
hearing of the ear ; but now mine eye seeth thee. Wherefore I ab- 
hor myself, and repent in dust and ashes. 

It hardly needs to be observed, that nothing can impress on 
our minds the odiousness of sin in such a manner, as clear and 
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affecting views of the Purity of Jenovaun, and the Reverence for 
him, with which these views are attended ; or, in better language, 
of which these views constitute an essential part. So entirely 
are mankind, at least those of them who speak our language, sen- 
sible of this; that, in judicial processes against criminals, the 
law constantly assigns as a primary cause of their commission of 
crimes, that they had not the fear of God before their eyes. ‘This 
is the strongest of all human testimony, that the Fear of God 
is the great and controling cause of hating and abstaining from 
iniquity. Of course, 

3dly. Religious Reverence is the great source std Reformation. 

The Fear of the Lord, says Solomon, is to hate evil. Prov. vill. 
13. In this declaration we are taught, that Reverence’to God is 
so extensively the cause of departing from evil, that it was pro- 
per, in the view of the Spirit of God, to declare it to be the same 

thing with departure from evil. Substantially in, the same man- 
ner is this truth exhibited in the text; where the Fear of the Lord 
is declared to be Wisdom, and departure from evil Understanding. 
By wisdom and understanding, here, it is scarcely necessary to 
say, the same thing is intended: and this, in the former part of 
the verse, is declared to be the Fear of the Lord; and, in the lat- 
ter, Departure from evil. Fear the Lord, says Solomon to his 
Son, Prov. ili. 7, and depart from evil. And again, Prov. xiv. 
27, The Fear of the Lord is a fountain of life, to depart from the 
snares of death. And again, in language somewhat different, 
Prov. xii, 14, The law of the wise is a fountain of life, to depart 
from the snares of death. Here religious Reverence, styled in 
the former passage the fear of the Lord, and in the latter the law 
of the wise, is declared to be a fountain of life, sending forth un- 
ceasing streams, of which he who drinks, will be both enabled, 
and inclined, to depart from the snares of death: that is, from ones 
which are fatal snares to all who practise them. 

But to depart from evil is, necessarily, to do good. Moral be- 
ings are by their nature always employed in obedience, or dis- 
obedience. He therefore, who ceases to do evil, invariably learns 
fo do well ; is invariably employed in the great business of re- 
forming his life, and endeavouring to glorify his Creator. 
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Athly. Religious Reverence is peculiarly the source of rectitude 
in our dispositions, and conduct, towards mankind. 

Phere was, saith our Saviour, in a certain city, a judge, who ner- 
ther feared God, nor regarded man. This account of the subject 
is metaphysically, and universally, just. He, who does not fear 
God, will not regard man in any such manner, as reason acknow- 
ledges to consist with moral rectitude, and as all men declare to 
be due from man to man. He may indeed, like the unjust judge 
in this parable, for the sake of freeing himself from importunity 
and trouble, for the sake of reputation, convenience, gain, or 
some other selfish object, act with propriety in his external con- 
duct; but he will never possess any real rectitude, and cannot 
therefore act under its influence. 

When Jehoshaphat set Judges in the land, he said unto them, 
Lake heed what ye do: for ye judge not for man, bui for the Lord; 
who ts with you in the judgment. Wherefore, now, let the Fear 
of the Lord be upon you; take heed, and do it: for there is no 
wmaquity with the Lord our God; nor respect of persons ; nor tak- 
ing of gifts. These are obviously the best rules ever given to ju- 
dicial officers for the direction of their moral conduct; and such 
judges, and such rulers, as have accorded with them, have undoubt- 
edly been the best, when prejudice has not operated in a peculiar 
manner, which the world has ever seen. In all these, the Fear of 
God was the controling principle. Concerning those rulers, whose 
conduct is recorded in the Scriptures, the subject does not admit 
of a doubt: for the divine writers have marked each case so 
strongly, as to put it wholly out of question. Concerning such 
men, as Moses, Samuel, Josiah, and Nehemiah, no man is ata loss. 
There is as little uncertainty concerning Alfred the Great, Sir 
Matthew Hale, and many others, in later times. All these, and 
all other men of a similar character, were supremely controled 
in their conduct by the Fear of God; the great thing insisted on 
by Jehoshaphat in these directions. 

Nehemiah, particularly, informs us concerning this subject, as 
it respected himself. The former Governors, says he, who have © 
been before me, were chargeable unto the people ; and had taken of 
them bread and wine ; besides forty shekels; Yea, even their Ser- 
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vants bear rule over the people; but so did not I, because of the 
Fear of God. 

Of Hananiah, the Ruler ofthe Palace, this eminently worthy 
man says, chapter vii. 2, that he gave him charge over Jerusalem, 
because he was a faithful man, and feared God above many. Of 
Cornelius it is said, he feared God, and gave much alms to the peo- 
ple. Of Obadiah, the governor of Ahab’s house, it is declared, 
that he feared the Lord greatly ; and that he had thus feared him 
from his youth. As a proof, as well as consequence, of this spi- 
rit, we are informed, that, when Jezebel cut off the prophets of the 
Lord, he took an hundred and fifty of them, and hid themin caves ; 
where he kept, and fed them, at the daily hazard of his life. By 
St. Paul, religious Reverence is alleged as the ground, and direc- 
tory, of Christian submission to lawful authority, Eph. v. 21: 
and by Malachi, chapter ili. 16, as the cause of Christian fellow- 
ship. 

Thus we find this spirit extending its benign influence to the 
various branches of Christian duty ; and proving a peculiarly ef- 
ficacious cause of zeal, and exemplariness, in all those parts of a 
religious life, which contribute, immediately, to the well- being of 
our Mow: men. 

5thly. Religious Reverence is the foundation of sobs Bless- 
ings in the present world. 

The secret of the Lord, says the Psalmist, 7s with them that fear 
him. Ps. xxv. 14. He hath given meat to them that fear him. 
Ps.cxi. 5. There is no want to them that fear him, Ps. xxxiv. 9. 
By the fear of the Lord are riches and honour. Prov. xxii.4. The 
angel of the Lord encampeth about them that fear him. Ps. xxxiv. 
7. He will fulfil the desire of them that fear him. Ps. cxlv. 19. 
These promises, and these declarations, furnish complete secu- 
rity to those wito fear God, that they shall really want no good 
thing : that their circumstances shall be so ordered, as that all 
things shall work together for their good. ‘They may indeed be 
troubled, and persecuted, and even cut off by a violent death. 
But these evils will take place, only when they become necessa- 
ry; and when they themselves, as well as others, will become 
more happy, in the end, by means of them, than they could be 
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without them. Ordinarily, they will find, in times both of adver- 
sity and prosperity, ways, and those very numerous, in which 
God will show himself more attentive to their real good, than 
they themselves were; and, even in this life, will often see, that 
the most untoward events, as they seemed while passing, are such 
as they themselves, while taking a retrospective view, would 
choose to have had befal them. At the same time, all their en- 
joyments are blessings ; and not, like those of the wicked, enjoy- 
ments merely. At the same time also, while the sufferings of the 
wicked are punishments and curses, the afflictions of such as fear 
God are only blessings in disguise. 

6thly. Religious Reverence is especially the means of securing 
eternal life. 

Surely, saith the Psalmist, his salvation ts nigh to them that. 
fear him. Ps. Ixxxv. 9. I know, saith Solomon, it shall be well 
with them that fear God, which fear before him. But it shall not 
be well with the wicked, because he feareth not before God. Eccles. 
Vili. 12,13. Andagain; The Fear of the Lord tendeth to life. 
Prov. xix. 23. And again; The Fear of the Lord is a fountain 
of life; and to sum up all in a single declaration, Tke wicked are 
declared by Christ, in the character of Wispom, Prov. i. 29, te 
be finally given over to destruction because they hated knowledge, 
and did not choose the Fear of the Lord. But it is unnecessary 
to spend time, any further, in illustrating a doctrine, which ne- 
cessarily follows from the observations, made under the preced- 


ing heads. 


REMARKS. 
From these observations Christians are taught, 

Ast. The supreme Importance of the Fear of God. 

This affection is indispensable to the acceptableness of their 
worship, and their obedience ; to their hatred of sin; their safety 
in temptation; and the amendment of their lives. It is a pri- 
mary ingredient of their piety. It is the well-spring of their 
benevolence, justice, faithfulness, and brotherly love; of recti- 
tude in them, when rulers; of submission, good order, and pub- 
lic spirit, when subjects. It is indispensable to their enjoyment 
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of the favour of God in this life, and his everlasting kindness in 
the life to come. Higher motives to the attainment of any cha- 
racter cannot be alleged. Let every Christian, then, cherish and 
cultivate religious Reverence in his own mind. Let him often, 
and habitually, bring before his eyes the awful Being, who is the 
only object of this affection, and whose sole prerogative it is to 
demand it of his creatures. Let him fasten his views on the pre- 
sence and greatness, the purity and glory, of Jehovah; and so- 
lemnly discern, and confess, that he himself 7s nothing, less than 
nothing, and vanity. Inthe incommunicable splendour, in the in- 
comprehensible majesty, of the Uncreated Mind, all created glory 
is lost and forgotten. Inthe presence of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness every star hides its diminishedhead. Before his beams the 
lustre of angels, and archangels, fades into nothing. In the pre- 
sence of his purity the heavens themselves, spotless as they are 
to a created eye, are unclean. What thenis man, that God should 
be mindful of him; or the son of man, that he should visit him ? 
What indeed are we; what indeed must we be; in the presence 
of such a being as this. 

Such thoughts as these ought ever to be present in the mind. 
Whenever it turns its views towards the Creator, those views 
ought, from motives of interest and duty alike, to be, invariably, 
of the most reverential kind. They most become the character 
of God; are eminently pleasing in his sight; constitute the best 
and happiest frame of mind; and most advantageously influence 
us in all our duty. 

Qdly. From these observations it is clear, that habitual Reve- 

rence to God is one of the best Evidences of prety. 

_ After what has been said, this truth needs no further illustration. 
All that is necessary to add is, that we are bound to examine our- 
selves accordingly. 

3dly. As Reverence to God is the most profitable, so Irreverence 
is the most dangerous. habit, which can easily be conceived. 

As I shall have occasion to dwell particularly on this subject, 
when I come to consider the third’ command in the deca- 
logue; I shall not dwell upon it here. It is sufficient to observe 
at the present time, that every person, who is the subject of this 
character, ought to tremble at the danger, to which he is: daily 
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exposing himself. ‘There is no manner, in which he can more 
effectually harden his own heart, or provoke the anger of God. 

4thly. He, who does not reverence God tabituallys 4 is here taughi, 
that he ws wholly destitute of religion. 

There is a state of mind, in such persons especially as have 
been taught to fear God from the morning of life, and have re- 
tained a strong influence of these impressions, which it is often 
_ difficult to distinguish from evangelical Reverence. But there is 
also a state of mind very extensively existing, which is wholly 
destitute of this attribute, and which, if examined with an ordina- 
ry degree of honesty and candour, may be easily discerned. No 
infidel, no profane person, no mere sensualist, or wordling, needs 
to hesitate, for a moment, in determining that he is destitute of 
Reverence to God, and consequently of Religion. Of course, he 
ought to regard himself as plainly an object of divine wrath ; 
and, so far as he has hitherto lived, an acknowledged heir of per- 
dition. The fear of Godis a fountain of life. Irreverence to him 
is a well-spring of everlasting death. Let every irreverent man 
remember therefore, that, to such as he is, God is a consuming fire. 

Ihave dwelt more minutely, and extensively, on this great sub- 
ject of Religion, because of its inherent importance, and because 
itis, I think unhappily, a rare topic of discussion from the desk. 
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SERMON XCIV. | 


THE LAW OF GOD. 
Pi 


THE FIRST AND GREAT COMMANDMENT. 


hae 


HUMILITY. 


1 Peter v. 5. 


Yea, all of you be subject one to another, and be clothed with humi- 
lity; for God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to the 
humble. 


In the preceding discourse I considered, at some length, that 
exercise of love to God which is. styled Reverence. I will now 
proceed to examine the kindred virtue of Humility, an attribute 
which seems to differ from Reverence not so much in its nature 
as in its object. God is the object of reverence ; ourselves, of 
humility. The state of the mind in the exercise of these 
Christian graces seems to be the same. [It is hardly possible 
that he, who is now employed in reverencing his Maker, when 
casting his eye towards himself, should fail of being deeply hum- 
bled by a view of his own circumstances and character. 

Before I enter upon this examination, however, it will be pro- 
per to observe, that there are other modes in which love to God 
is exerted ; and which, although not demanding a particular dis- 
cussion here, are yet of high importance and well deserve to be 
mentioned. ‘They deserve to be mentioned because of their im- | 
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portance. The reasons why they do not claim a particular dis- 
cussion are, that more time would be demanded by it, than can 
well be spared from the examination.of such subjects as require 
a more minute attention ; and that they may be sufficiently un- 
derstood from the observations made on the other exercises of 
piety. . 

Among these, the first place is naturally due to Admiration. 
By this I mean the train of emotions, excited in a good mind by 
the wonderful nature of the various works of God, and the amazing 
power, and skill, and goodness, which they unfold. God, saith 
Kliphaz, Job v. 9, doth great things and unsearchable j marvel- 
lous things without number. These thing's, we find good men, 
distinguished in the Scriptures for their piety, observing, and 
commemorating, with a transport of Admiration. Oh sing unto 
the Lord, says David, for he hath done marvellous things, I will 
shew forth all thy marvellous works. Surely I will remember thy 
wonders of old. How great are his signs, says Nebuchadnezzar, 
speaking at least the language of a good man, how mighty are his 
wonders! What they felt they called upon others to feel. Re- 
member, says David, his marvellous works that he hath done ; 
his wonders, and the judgments of his mouth. 1 Chron. xvi. 12. 
Declare his glory among the heathen ; his wonders among the peo- 
ple. Ps. xcvi. 3. Oh give thanks to the Lord of lords, who 
alone doeth great wonders ; for his mercy endureth for ever. 

Admiration is a combined exercise of the mind; and is formed 
of wonder and complacency. It is an exercise eminently delight- 
ful; and is every where presented with objects to awaken it. 
Both Creation-and Providence are fu!l of wonders, presented to 
us at every moment, and at every step. Every attribute of God 
is fitted to excite this emotion by the amazing degree, in which 
4t exists; and’ by the degree also, in which it is very often dis- 
played. Thus the Psalmist speaks of the marvedlous loving- 
kindness of God; St. Peter, of his marvellous light. King Dari- 
us says, He worketh signs and wonders in heaven and earth. 
Thus David says, I will praise thee; for [am fearfully and won- 
derfully made. Thus one of the Names of Christ, whose Redemp- 
tion is the most marvellous of all the works of God, is Wonderful. 

It is to be observed that Religious Admirationis entirely distin- 
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guished from wonder in the ordinary sense, by vis union with com- 
placency. Ordinary wonder is delightful, but is totally destitute 
of moral excellence. Religious wonder is still more delightful ; 
and may be excellent in any degree. 

Secondly. Dependence is alsoan exercise of the same spirit. 

That we are all dependent on God is known to every person, 
possessed of reason; and that we are absolutely dependent on 
him for every thing which we enjoy, or which we need. 4 Wil- 

lingness to be thus dependent, a complacency in this state of things 
as appointed by God, accompamed with that humble frame of mind, 
necessarily attendant upon these affections, constitute what is called 
Religious Dependence, a state of mind, exactly suited to our con- 
dition, and eminently useful to our whole Christian character and 
life. | f 

To these may be added Faith, Hope, and Joy, which have al- 
ready been subjects of discussion; and to these, Submission, 
which will be made the theme of a future discourse. 

The text contains a command, addressed to all those to whom 
St. Peter wrote, requiring that they should be clothed with hu- 
mility ; and enforces the precept by this combined reason that 
God resisteth the proud and giveth grace to the humble. No pre- 
cept of Revelation has been more disrelished by infidels than 
this. Hume attacks it in form and considers the disposition en- 
joined as both vicious and contemptible. Still it is largely in- 
sisted on in the Scriptures, and is required of us unconditionally 
and indispensably. It is declared to precede all real honour, 
and thus to be necessary even to its existence. It is pronoune- 
ed to have been an imporiant attribute in the character of Christ 
himself. Learn of me, says the Saviour of mankind, for Iam 
meek and lowly of heart. In the text itself it is plainly asserted 
to be an object of Divine favour in sucha sense, that the grace 
or free love of God is communicated to those who are humble, 
and denied to those who are not. In the Scriptural scheme 
therefore, humility is invested with an importance which cannot 

- be measured. | 

It must indeed be confessed that nothing is more unaccordant 
with the native disposition of mankind. Pride, the first sin of 
our common parents, has characterized all their posterity. It is 
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not, therefore, to be wondered at, that Humility should be dises- 
teemed and calumniated. Jf it were of the world, the world would / 
undoubtedly love his own ; but because it is not of the world, there- 
fore the world hateth it. 

Of this attribute of the human mind, as it is exhibited in the 
Scriptures, I observe, 

Ist. It involves, in its nature, a just sense of our character and 
condition. Shee 

We were born yesterday of the dust, and to-morrow return to 
the dust again. In our origin, and in our end, there is certainly 
little to awaken our pride. In both, we are closely allied to the 
beasts that perish; and may with the strictest propriety, say to 
corruption, Thou art our Father ; and to the worm, Thou art our 
mother and our sister.. How strange is it that a being should be 
proud, who is going to the grave; who ina few days will lie 
down in the dust, to become a feast of worms, and to be changed 
into a mass of earth! Such however will speedily be the lot of 
the haughtiest monarch, the most renowned hero, and the proud- 
est philosopher, who now says in his heart, J will ascend up to 
heaven, Iwill be like the Most High. 

During this little period, we are dependent creatures.. Nothing 
is more coveted, nothing more eagerly sought, nothing boasted 
of with more complacency, by the children of pride, than Inde-~ 
pendence. But the boast is groundless; and the opinion, which 
gives birth toit, false. What hast thou,says St. Paul, which thou 
hast not received? From God we derive life and breath, and al! 
things. All of them are mere gifts of his bounty; and to the 
least of them we cannot make a single claim. To his sovereign 
pleasure also are we every moment indebted for their continu- 
ance. That which He gives, we gather. He opens his hand, 
and we are filled with good. He rakes away our — ; wedie 
and return to dust. 

But we are not dependent on God only. Toa vast extent we 
are necessarily indebted, for a great body of our enjoyments, to 
our fellow-men. We can have neither food nor raiment: we can 
neither walk nor ride ; we can have neither sleep nor medicine ; 
we can neither enjoy ourselves, nor be useful to others without the 
aid of multitudes of our fellow-men. Especially is the proud 
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unless he is continually regaled by the real or imagined respect 
of those around him. Homage is the food on which he lives; 
and applause, the atmosphere in which alone he is able to 
breathe. . 

Among those on whom we are thus dependent sometimes for 
life itself, and always for its comforts, are to be regularly num- 
bered the poor, whom we are so prone to despise; nay, the slaves 
whom we regard as having been created merely as instruments of 
our pleasure. ‘To what a lowly condition is a haughty man thus 
reduced, and how different his actual situation from that which 
his conversation and demeanour would induce us to imagine. 

Nor is our situation less precarious than itis dependent. The 
possessions, the comforts, the hopes, which we enjoy to-day, may 
all to-morrow vanish for ever. Our riches may make to them- 
selves wings as an eagle, and fiy away towards heaven. Our 
health may be wrested from us by disease, and our comfort by 
pain. We may become decrepit, deaf, or blind. Our friends 
and families may bid us the last adieu, and retire to the world of 
spirits. Nay, ourselves and our pride may be buried. together in 
ihe grave. What foundation does such a state of existence fur- 
nish on which to build our pride? 

We are also ignorant. Much indeed is said of our learning 
and science. It would be well if more could be said, and said 
with truth concerning our wisdom. With all our boasts, how lit- 
tle do we know! How many objects are presented to us every 
day of which we know nothing except their existence! How 
many questions do even little childrenask, which no philosopher 
is able to answer! How many subjects of investigation say to 
every inquirer, ‘‘ Hitherto shalt thou come but no further!” 

Every thing which we know brings up to our view the many 
more which we cannot know; and thus daily forces’ upon us, if 
we will open our eyes, irresistible conviction of the narrowness 

of those limits by which our utmost researches are bounded, of 
the infantile nature of our actual attainments, of the smallness of 
those which are possible. 

Among the subjects which display this ignorance in the strong- 
est degree, those of a moral nature, those which immediately con- 
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cern our duty and salvation, infinitely more important to us thar 
any others, hold the primary place. What Man is able to find 
out of himself concerning these, we know by what he has actual- 
ly found out. Cast your eyes over this great globe, and over the 
past ages of time, and mark the nature of the religious systems 
invented by man. How childish, how senseless, how self-con- 
tradictory, have been the opinions ; how infatuated, how sottish, 
the precepts by which they have professedly regulated the mo- 
ral conduct of men; how debased, how full of turpitude, how 
fraught with frenzy, the religious services by which they have 
laboured to propitiate their Gods, and obtain a future happy ex- 
istence ; Nay, what mere creatures of Bedlam were the Gods 
themselves, and their delirious worshippers! 

But for the Scriptures, we should now have the same views, 
which have been spread over the whole heathen world; and 
might this day have been prostrating ourselves before stocks and 
stones, and looking to drunkenness, prostitution, and the butchery 
of human victims as the means of obtaining a happy immortality. 
How inexpressibly deplorable is this ignorance! How humble, 
the character of those of whom it can be truly predicated ! 

For our exemption from all these errors, we are indebted sole- 
ly to the Bible. But with this invaluable book in our hands we 
reluctantly admit, in many cases, even its fundamental truths : 
truths of supreme importance to the establishment of virtue in 
our minds, and to the acquisition of eternal life beyond the grave: 
truths which are the glory of the Revealed System, and which have 
been the means of conducting to heaven a multitude which no 
man can number. In the place of these,:what absurdities have 
not been imbibed! absurdities immeasurably disgraceful to the 
understanding, and absolutely ruinous to the soul. How long 
these absurdities have reigned! How widely they have spread! 
What innumerable mischiefs they have done! How strongly 
they discover a violent tendency in our nature to reject truth and 
welcome error! Who with this picture before him can doubt 
that on this account we have abundant reason for humility ? 

In addition to these things we are sinful creatures. The heari. 
says the Prophet Jeremiah, is deceitful above all things and des- 
perately wicked. He who reads the three first chapters of the 
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Epistle to the Romans, or peruses the history of mankind, or at- 
tentively considers the conduct of himself and his fellow-men, 
will without much hesitation adopt the decision of the Prophet. 
It is wonderful that sinful beings should be proud of their cha- 
vacter; and remarkable that pride is indulged by no other be- 
ings. Of what shall we be proud?) In our conversation and in 
our writings we charge each other endlessly with impiety, pro- 
-faneness, perjury, irreligion, injustice, fraud, falsehood, slan- 
der, oppression, cruelty, theft, lewdness, sloth, gluttony, and 
drunkenness. The charges are either true or false. If they are 
false, they are in themselves abominable wickedness. If they 
are true, those on whom they rest are abominably wicked. What 
an unhappy foundation is here furnished for pride! | 

If we look into our own hearts and into our own lives, and 
perform this duty faithfully, we shall find ample reason for self- 
condemnation; we shall see that our own hearts, at least, an- 
swer to the declaration of Jeremiah; we shall see ourselves 
alienated from God, revolted from his government, opposed to his 
law, ungrateful for his blessings, distrustful of his sincerity, and 
discontented with his administrations. With all these sins be- 
fore us, we shall find ourselves slow of heart to believe or re- 
pent. 

_ God has provided for us and proffered to us, deliverance from 
our sins, and from the punishment which they have merited. He 
has sent a Saviour into the world to redeem us from under the 
curse of the law, and that by the: effusion of his own blood; but 
we reject him. He has sent his Spirit to sanctify us and to make 
us his children; but.we resist his influence. He has offered te 
be reconciled to us: but we refuse to be reconciled to him. We 
might be virtuous, we might be happy; but we will not. What 
causes for humiliation are here presented to our view! 

Finally. We are miserable creatures. In the present world 
we are, toa great extent, unhappy. Cold and heat, hunger and 
thirst, anxiety, disappointment, toil, poverty, loss of friends, dis- 
grace, sorrow, pain, disease, and death, divide among them a 
great part of our days, and leave us scarcely more than a few 
transient gleams of ease, comfort, and hope. How often are 
most of these evils doubled and tripled by similar sufferings of 
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such as are dear to us in the bonds of nature and affection! How 
truly does Job declare that Man, who is born of a woman, is of 
few days, and full of trouble. 

From these calamities our only way of escape conducts us to 
the grave. Beyond that dreary mansion stands the last tribunal, 
‘ at which our eternal doom will be irreversibly fixed. | But the 
only reward of sin is perdition, perdition final and irremediable. 
This is the deplorable end of the sins and miseries, which SO €X- 
tensively constitute our character and our allotments in ne pre- 
sent world. | 

Look now at the description which has been given, and tell 
me for which of these things we shall be proud. Is it our ori- 
gin, our dependence, the precariousness of our life and its enjoy- 
ments, our ignorance, our errors, our sins, or our miseries ? 

In the mean time, let it be remembered, that this very pride is 

one of our grossest sins ; whether it be pride of birth, of wealth, of 
beauty, of talents, of accomplishments, of exploits, of place, of 
power, or of moral character. 4 proud look, from whatsoever 
source derived, is an abomination to the Lord. Angels by their 
pride lost heaven. Our first parents by their pride ruined the 
world. ! : 
That the view which has been here given of the state and cha- 
sacter of man is just, will not, because it cannot, be questioned. 
Conformed to it are all the views entertained of the same subjects 
by every man possessing the humility of the Gospel. On these 
very considerations, especially as applied to himself, is his hu- 
mility founded. 

2dly. Humility involves a train of affections accordant with 
such a sense of our character and conditions. 

It involves that candour and equity, which ahepeis us to re- 
ceive and acknowledge truth however humbling to our pride or 
painful to our fears, in preference to error however soothing or 
flattering. The humble man feels assured, also, that it is his 
true interest to know and feel the worst of his situation; that a 
just sense of his condition may be the means of rendering it more 
hopeful and more desirable; that false conceptions of it, on the 
contrary, cannot possibly do him any good, and will in all proba- 
bility do him much harm; that truth is a highway, which may 
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conduct him to heaven; but that error is a labyrinth in which he 
may be lost for ever. 

Equally disposed is he to do justice to the several subjects if his 
contemplation. Cheerfully is he ready to feel and to acknowledge 
that he is just such a being as he actually is; that he is no wiser, 
no better, no more honourable, and no more safe, but just as low- 
ly, as dependent, as ignorant, as guilty, and as much in danger, 
as truth pronounces him to be. With the humiliation, depen- 
dence, and precariousness of his circumstances he is satisfied, be- 
cause they are ordained by his Maker. His guilt he acknow- 
ledges to be reals and, at the sight of it, willingly takes his place 
in the dust. His sufferings he confesses to be merited, and there- 
fore bows submissively beneath the rod. Claims he makes none, 
for he feels that there is nothing in himself to warrant them ; 
and, although he wishes ardently to escape from his sin and mi- 
sery, he never thinks of demanding it as a right ; but, so far as 
he is permitted, humbly hopes it asa gift of free grace, as a mere 
blessing derived from the overflowing mercy of his Creator. 

Among the subjects which his situation forces upon his mind, 
the means of explating his guilt become one of primary import- 
ance. After surveying it on every side, he pronounces the at- 
tempt hepeless ; and sees with full conviction, that, if God should 
mark iniquity, it would be impossible for him to stand. In this 
melancholy situation he does not, like the man of the world, rise 
up in haughty rebellion against God ; he does not say, Who is the 
Almighty, that I should serve him; andwhat profit shall I have, if 
I pray unto him? He does not insolently exclaim, Why doth he 
yet find fault, for who hath resisted his will? On the contrary, in 
the language of Job, he modestly cries out, Behold Iam vile, what 
shall I answer thee? Iwill lay my hand uponmy mouth. Tabhor 
myself, and repent in dust and ashes. With Daniel he sets. his 
face unto the Lord God, to seek by prayer and supplications, with 
fastings, and sackcloth, and ashes ; and he prays unto the Lord 
his’God, and makes his confession, and says, O Lord, the great 
and dreadful God! keeping the covenant and mercy to them that 
love thee, Ihave sinned, and have committed iniquity, and have 
done wickedly, and have rebelled by Wh from thy precepts and 
from thy judgments. 
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But, although in himself he sees no means of deliverance or 
escape, he finds in the Scriptures of truth ample provision made 
for both. The provision is complete. An expiation is there 
made for the sins of men; anda deliverance from the miseries, 
to which they were destined, effectuated ; which involve all that 
the most sanguine mind can wish concerning both. Still, the 
scheme involves an absolute humiliation of human pride; for. it 
represents man as totally destitute of any thing in his native cha- 
racter, or in his efforts, which can recommend him to God, or which 
can be regarded by the final Judge as any ground of his justifica- 
tion. It isascheme of mere mercy; and every one, whe is to re- 
ceive the blessings of it, must come in the character of a penitent, 
supplicating for pardon through the righteousness of a Redeemer. 

Nothing can be more painful to pride than this scheme of de- 
liverance; but nothing can be more welcome to the heart of ge- 
nuine humility. God in the great work of forgiving, redeeming, 
and sanctifying man, appears to the humble penitential mind, in- 
vested with peculiar glory, excellence, and loveliness. God, 
says St. Paul, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined into our hearts, to give us the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ. Inthe work of Re- 
demption, accomplished by this Divine person, the character of 
God is seen by the sanctified mind in a light entirely new, and 
more honourable to him than that which is presented by any 
other work either of Creation or Providence. His benevolence 
shines, here, in the exercise of mercy towards the apostate chil- 
dren of men, in a manner which is new and singular, a manner 
in which it has been displayed to the inhabitants of no other 
part of the Universe. Here, especially, it is discerned that God 
is Love; and the humble penitent is so deeply affected with the 
kindness manifested in expiating and forgiving sin, and renewing 
ihe soul, that he is ready to exclaim with the Psalmist, Not unto 
me, O Lord, not unto me, but to thy name give glory, for thy mer- 
cy, and for thy truth’s sake. In the midst of his astonishment 
that such mercy should be extended to him, a poor; guilty, mise- 
rable wretch, unworthy in his own view of the least of all mer- 
cies, the pride even of self-righteousness is for a while at least 
laid asleep; and his thoughts and affections, instead of heing 
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turned towards himself, are absorbed in the condescension and 
goodness of his Father, Redeemer, and Sanctifier. 

It is impossible for the man, in whom this attribute is found, 
* hot to turn his theughts from time to time to the perfect purity of 
God. No subject of contemplation can more strongly impress 
upon the mind a sense of its own impurity. In his sight the hea- 
vens themselves are not clean, and the angels before him are 
charged with folly. How much more aberiidabhe and filthy to 
the eye of the penitent must man appear, who drinketh iniquity 
like water? In the sight of this awful and most affecting object, 
he wiil almost necessarily exclaim, with Job, I have heard of thee 
by the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth thee! Wherefore 
abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes. | | 

When such a man contemplates the character of his Christian 
brethren, emotions of the same general nature will necessarily oc- 
cupy his mind. St. Paul has directed Christians to forbear one 
another in all lowliness and meekness of mind, and to esteem others 
better than themselves. ‘This precept, which to a man of the 
world appears absurd and incapable of being obeyed, involves 
no difficulty in the eye of him whois evangelically humble. The 
sins of other Christians are, of course, imperfectly known to him, 
Their sins of thought are all hidden from his eyes: their sins of 
action he rarely witnesses ; and of those, which are perpetrated 
in his presence, he cannot dented either the extent, er malignity. 
Elis own sins, in the mean time, both of heart and of life, are in a 
sense always naked before him; and he can hardly fail to dis- 
cern, in some good degree, their number, their aggravations, and 
their guilt. Hence other Christians will, in a comparative sense, 
appear to him to be clean; while himself willseem unsound and 
polluted, from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot. In 
this situation, the difficulty of esteeming others better than him- 

self vanishes. Impossible as it would be for a proud man to 

think in this manner ; the only difficulty to the Hien he man is to 
think in any other. | 

Such at all times, with the exceptions for which the human 
character always lays the foundation, will be the emotions natu- 
rally imbibed and strongly cherished by Christian humility. But 
there are certain scasons, In which they will be excited in a pe- 
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culiar degree. Such will be the case in the house of God. Here 
he is brought immediately into the presence of his Maker; here 
he appears in the character of a sinner and of a suppliant for mer- 
cy; here he draws nigh to his Maker in the solemn ordinances of 
the Sanctuary; here the character and sufferings of the Redeem- 
er are set before him in the light of heaven; here he witnesses 
all the wonders of redeeming, forgiving, and sanctifying love. 
What God is, and what he himself is, what he has done to destroy 
himself, and what God has done to save him from destruction, 
are here presented to his eye, and brought home to his heart, in 
the most affecting manner. In this solemn place, also, he is in 
the midst of his fellow-christians, uniting with them in their pray- 
ers and praises, and sitting with them at the table of Christ to ce- 
lebrate his sufferings, and the love wherewith he loved us and 
gave himself for us. In sucha situation, how great and good 
must his Father, Redeemer, and Sanctifier appear! How little, 
how unworthy, how sinful himself! How strange must it seem, 
that he, who is unworthy of the least, should thus be put into the 
possession of the greatest of all mercies! How naturally, how 
often, and how anxiously, will he inquire, whether it can be pro- 
per, for such a being as himself, to unite with the followers of the 
Redeemer in their worship, share in their privileges, and partici- 
pate in their hopes and in their joys! 

Feelings of the same general nature will also be awakened, 
and often in an equal degree, when he retires to his closet te 
pray to his Father who is in secret. Here he withdraws entire- 
ly from the world, and meets his Maker face to face. The Di- 
vine character, and his own, must be brought before his eyes in 
the strongest light, while he is employed in confessing his sins, 
and supplicating pardon and sanctification; gratefully acknow- 
' ledging the blessings which he has received, and humbly asking 
for those which he needs. How naturally would he exclaim, 
Lord, what 1s man, that thou art mindful of him, or the son of 
man, that thou shouldest visit him! 

Such, if I mistake not, are the views formed by Christian hu- 
mility; and such the affections of the mind in which it pre- 
vails, ) | 
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From these obser vations it is Suideat 

Ist. That Evangelical humility is awd conformed to the real 
eorcun stances and character of men. AS 

Thiiews. which the humble man entertains of himself, and of 
his condition are exactly suited to both. He is just such a being 
as he supposes himself to be, and in just such a condition. His 
origin is as lowly, his situation as dependent and precarious, his 
mind as ignorant and erring, ‘his character as guilty, and his des- 
tination fraught with as much distress and danger, as he himself 
realizes. His views therefore, are absolutely true and just, If 
such views then are honourable to a rational being, if no other 
thoughts can be honourable to such a being, then the views en- 
tertained by humility are honourable to the human character. 
On the contrary, the views of pride, or as Mr. Hume chooses to. 
style it, self-valuation, are absolutely unsuited both to the condi- 
tion and character of man. They are radically and universally 
unjust and false, and of course, are only disgraceful and con- 
temptible. ~ 

The affections, which have been here considered as involved 
in humility, are evidently no less just. They spring irresistibly 
from the views ; and no sober mind can entertain the latter’ with- 
out experiencing the former. These affections are all, plainly, 
the harmony of the heart with the dictates of the understanding: 
dictates seen and acknowledged to be just and certain, and, 
where the heart is governed by candour, irresistible. _When- 
ever the mind sees itself to be thus ignorant, erring, and sinful, and 
its situation thus dependent, precarious, and distressing; it can- 
not, without violence done to itself, fail of feeling both the cha- 
racter and condition, and of feeling them deeply; for they are 
objects of immeasurable importance to its whole well-being. 
Equally just are the affections, which he exercises towards his 
Maker and his fellow-christians. The difference between the 
character of God and his own character being seen to be such; 
so entire, so vast, particularly as He is infinitely. holy and pure, 
while himself is altogether polluted with guilt; no emotions can 
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be proper towards this great and glorious Being, which do not 


Anvolve a strong sense of this amazing moral difference between 
Him and itself. In such a case, whe ere there is no oi 
there can be no reverence towards God; and wh 
reverence, it is impossible. that there should e 
able towards Him. | is : 
_ In the same manner, humility enters into every ot atlect 
of a sanctified mind towards its Maker. Our views of the me 

of God exercised towards us, and the emotions excited by them, 
are exactly proportioned to the apprehensions, which we form of 
our own unworthiness. He, to whom much is forgiven, our Sa- 
viour informs us, will love much. Pardon, Mercy, and Grace, 
are terms which mean little, if they have any meaning that is: 
realized, in the eye of him who is not humbled for his sins, and 
who does not feel his own absolute need of pardon. The Song 
of the: redeemed is sung only by. those, who realize the love of 
Christ, because he has washed them from their sins in his own 
blood. The gratitude, therefore, exercised to God for his un- 
speakable mercy, in forgiving our sins, and redeeming us from 
under the curse of the Law, will ina great measure he created 
by our humility. 

In the same manner does it enhance our complacency in the 
Divine character. Of dependence it is the essence; of adora- 
tion, and indeed of all our worship, it is the substance and the 
soul, 

Qdly. From these observations it is evident, that no man can 
hope for acceptance with God without hin ility. 

God, says the text, resisteth the proud, but giveth grace (or 
favour,) to the humble. The proud, and the humble, are two great 
classes including the whole of the human race. Of which class, 
does it seem probable to the eye of sober reason, that the infi- 
nitely perfect Author of all things will select his own family, and 
the objects of his everlasting love. Those who possess the 
views and the spirit here described; or those who indulge the 
‘¢ self-valuation”? so grateful to Mr. Hume: those who boldly 
come before him, with God, I thank thee, that I am not as other 
men ; or those who dare not lift up their eyes to heaven, but, smit- 
ing upon their breasts, say, God, be merciful to mea sinner? How 
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obvious is it to common sense, that, if he accept any of our race, 
they will be such as have just views of their character and con 
dition, of their own absolute unworthiness, of the greatness of 
his mercy in forgiving their sins and sanctifying their souls, of 
the transcendent glory of the Redeemer in becoming their propi- 
tiation, and of the infinite benignity of the Divine Spirit in re- 
newing them in the image, and restoring them to the favour, of 
God. Who else can possess the spirit, who else can unite in 
the employments, who else can harmonize in the praises, of the 
first-born. | 

Let me ask, is it possible that a proud man should be a comdi- 
date for immortal life; whether proud of his birth, his wealth, his 
station, his accomplishments, or his moral character? Suppose 
him to arrive in the regions of life, in what manner would his 
pride be employed? Which of these subjects would he make 
the theme of his conversation with the spirits of just men made 
perfect? How would he blend his pride with their worship ; 
how would he present it before the throne of God ? 

3dly. From these observations also, we learn that humility is a 
disposition eminently lovely. 

Learn of me, says the Saviour of mankind to proud and perish- 
ing sinners, for !am meek and lowly of heart. How astonishing 
a declaration from the mouth of Him who controled the elements 
with a word, at whose command the dead were raised to life, and 
at whose rebuke demons trembled and fled! Draw nigh ye mise- 
rable worms of the dust, place yourselves by the side of this glo- 
rious person, and recite before him the foundations on which your 
loftiness rests; your riches, your rank, your talents, and your sta- 
tions. How will these subjects appear to his eye! How will 
those appear, who make them the grounds of their self-valuation ? 
Meekness and lowliness of heart adorned him with beauty inex- 
pressible. Can pride be an ornament to you? 

Would you be amiable in the sight of God, you must essential- 
ly resemble Him who was “‘ altogether lovely.”” Even you your- 
selves cannot but discern, that, had He been proud, it would have 
tarnished his character, and have eclipsed the face of the Sun of © 
Righteousness. 

In the mean time let Christians remember, and feel, that they 
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themselves will be lovely, exactly in proportion as they approxi- ,, 
mate to the character of the Redeemer in their humility. The 
same mind, says St. Paul to the Philippians, be in you, which was 
also in Christ; who, being inthe form of God, thought it no robbe- 
ry to be equal with God, but made himself of no reputation, and 
took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness 
of men; and, being found in fashion as aman, he humbled himself, 
and became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. From 
what a height did he descend! How lowly the visible station 
which he assumed! * | 

Your humility towards God will make you lovely in his sight ; 
~ your humility towards your fellow-christians will make you love- 
ly in theirs. In both cases, it will be acombination of views and 
affections conformed to truth, exactly suited to your character and 
circumstances, and equally ‘conformed to the good pleasure of 
God, and to the perfect example of his beloved Son. It will min- 
gle with all your affections, and make them sweet and delightful. 
it will operate on all your conduct, and make it amiable in the 
sight of every beholder. From pride and all its wretched con- 
sequences, it will deliver you. Of the grace of God it will as- 
sure you. For to this man will I look, says the High and Lofty 
One that inhabiteth eternity, even to him, who is of a humble and. 
contrite spirit ; to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive the 
heart of the contrite. It will accompany you through life, and 
lessen all the troubles, and increase all the comforts, of your pil- 
grimage. It will soften your dying bed, and enhance your hope 
and your confidence before the last tribunal. 
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SERMON XCV. 


THE LAW OF GOD. 


THE FIRST AND GREAT COMMANDMENT. 


RESIGNATION. 


Luke xxu. 41, 42. 


And he was withdrawn from them about a stone’s cast, and kneeled 
down and prayed, Saying, Father, of thou be willing, remove this 
cup from me: nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done. 


Tue next exercise of love to God in our progress is Resig- 
nation. 

Of this excellence the text contains the most perfect example, 
which has been recorded or witnessed in the Universe. Our 
Saviour while in the Garden of Gethsemane having withdrawn 
from his disciples about a stone’s cast, kneeled down, and prayed, 
under an agonizing sense of the evils, which he was about to suf- 
fer. His prayer in the midst of this agony was, Father, of thou 
be willing, remove this cup from me: nevertheless, not my will, 
but thine, be done! The situation of Christ was much more 
trying than we can conceive. Yet in this situation he bows his 
will entirely to the will of God; and prays him to remove the 
cup, only on the condition that he is willing; and that not his 
own will, but the will of the Father, may be done. The occa- 
sjon was wonderful: the Resignation was complete. He yield- 
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ed himself entirely into the hands of his Father; and earnestly 
desired, that his will, whatever it should cost himself, might be 
done. Nothing can be more edifying, than this example: nor 
can any thing be more instructive. By it we are taught, 

Ist. That Religious Resignation is a quiet yielding of ourselves 
fo the disposal of God, and not to the mere sufferance of evil. 

Curist prayed earnestly, and repeatedly, that, if it were possi- 
ble, the evil, or the cup, might pass from him. That this was per- 
fect rectitude on his part will not be questioned. What he, with 
perfect rectitude, desired to escape, we may, with entire recti- 
tude also, desire to escape. As he was not willing to suffer evil ; 
it was perfectly right, that he should not be willing. It is entirely 
right, therefore, that we should be equally unwilling. 

But Christ was entirely willing to do, and to suffer, whatever 
God willed him to do, or to suffer. He was, however, disposed 
thus to do, and suffer, merely because it was the will of God; 
and because that will requires nothing, but what is perfectly wise 
and good, and perfectly desirable. As, therefore, the perfect Re- 
signation of our Saviour was a yielding of himself to the will of 
God, and not at all to mere suffering ; so it is clear, beyond a de- 
bate, that Religious Resignation is, in every case, of this nature 
only. 

Qdly. That it 1s our duty to resign ourselves to the will of God 
entirely ; and that, in all situations of life. 

The situation, in which Christ expressed the Resignation in 
the text, was certainly much more trying, than any which men 
experience in the present world. At the same time, he had not 
merited this distress by any fault, or defect, of his own. His 
pure and perfect mind was free, alike, from error and from sin. 
Accordingly, in that memorable prayer, contained in the 17th 
chapter of John, and uttered just before his agony in the garden, 
he could say with perfect confidence, as well as with exact truth 
and propriety, [ have glorified thee on the earth: I have finished 
the work, which thou gavest me to do. And now, O Father! glo- 
rify thou me, with thine own self, with the glory, which I had with 
thee before the world was. Yet in this situation of peculiar dis- 
tress, he gave up, entirely, every wish of his own: choosing 
rather to suffer these wonderful afflictions, if it was the will of God 
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that he should suffer them, than to escape them, if it was nots 
Whatever afflictions befal us, we are ever to remember, that we 
have deserved them; and that they are always inferior in in- 
tenseness to those, which were suffered by Christ. Our reasons 
_ for resigning ourselves entirely to the disposal of God, therefore, 
are, in some respects, greater than his. In all situations, it of 
course becomes us to be still, and know, that he who afflicts us is 
God. 

To render our Resignation entire, it is indispensable, that it 
should be unmingled with murmuring, impatience, distrust of the 
goodness of God, or any dissatisfaction with his Providence. 
We may lawfully wish, not to suffer evil, considered by itself; 
but we cannot lawfully wish, that the will of God should not be 
done. Nor can we lawfully complain, at any time, of that which 
is done by his will. He, who complains, has not, if he is resign- 
ed at all, arrived at the due degree of Resignation. Jeremiah, 
with irresistible force, asks, Shall a living man complain ; aman 
for the punishment of his sins ? 

3dly. Religious Resignation is perfectly consistent with the clear- 
est, and strongest, sense of the evils, which we suffer ; and with the 
deepest distress, while we suffer. 

Christ, as I have observed, was perfectly resigned. Yet 
Christ felt, in the deepest manner, the whole extent of the evils 
which he suffered. This we know, both because he prayed to 
be delivered from them, if it were possible; and because his 
agonies forced the sweat to descend upon him in the form of great 
drops of blood. .What Christ did, in this respect, it is lawful for 
us to do. Christ felt these evils to their full extent ; and yet was 
perfectly resigned. We, therefore, may in the same manner 
feel the evils, which we expericnce; and yet be the subjects, in 
this very conduct, of true Evangelical Resignation. 

4thly. Christan Resignation is perfectly consistent with the most 
fervent supplications to God for deliverance from the evils, which 
we suffer. 

The evidence of this is complete, in the example of Christ. 
Christ thus prayed, while yet he was perfectly resigned: we, of 
course, may thus pray, without lessening at all the degree, or af- 
fecting the genuineness, of our Resignation. 
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The obligations, which we are under to exercise this spirit, 
are founded both in the command of God, and the nature of 
things. The command of God carries with it, in all cases, an 
authority and obligation, which are without limits. With this au- 
thority he requires us to-be resigned to his whole will; assert- 
ing it; with the most perfect propriety, to be Ais prerogative 
alone to prescribe, and our duty entirely to obey. We are his 
creatures; and are, therefore, under all possible obligation to 
do his pleasure. At the same time, his will is perfectly right ; 
and ought exactly to be obeyed, even if there were no authority 
to bind, and no reward to retribute, our obedience. Our own 
supreme good is entirely promoted by our obedience only; both 
as the obedience itself is delightful, and as it is followed by a 
glorious and divine reward. 

Resignation is not merely a single act, but a general course of 
obedience ; a general preparation of the heart to yield itself to 
God’s known will, and his promised dispensations. 1 here in- 
clude, and have all along included, what is commonly called Sub- 
mission. Submission differs from Resignation in nothing but 
this: Submission is yielding the heart to the divine will, in that 
which has already taken place, or is now, taking place; and Re- 
signation, yielding the heart to that, which, it is foreseen, may, 
or will, hereafter take place. The spirit is exactly the same, as 
to its nature, in all instances ; and the difference is found only in 
its regarding the past, present, or future, accomplishment of the 
divine will. This distinction is so nearly a nominal one only, 
that both names are used indiscriminately; and of so little im- 
portance, as to preclude any necessary regard to it in this dis- 
course. 

This disposition is the only becoming temper in suffering crea- 
tures, so far as their sufferings are concerned. The sufferings of 
mankind, in the present world, are all expressions of the will of 
God. There are but three dispositions, with which they can be 
regarded ; impatience, indifference, or acquiescence. It cannot be 
necessary for me to show, that the last of these is the only spirit, 
with which we can receive either profitably, or becomingly, the 
chastisements, inflicted by the hand of God. 

To acquiesce in the divine pleasure under sufferings is a strong, 
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an eminently excellent exercise of Love and Reverence to God. 
It is not easy to conceive how we can give a hisher, or more de- 
cisive, testimony of our delight in the divine character, or our 
approbation of the divine government, than by quietly yielding 
to that government in circumstances of suffering and sorrow; by 
testifying with the heart, that we have such a sense of the wis- 
dom and goodness of God, as to be satisfied to undergo whatever 
afflictions he is pleased to send upon us; and to give up our own 
wishes and comforts, that the pleasure of God may be done, and 
his glory promoted. This is an exercise of love to our Maker, 
which proves itself to be genuine, and excellent, by the willing 
self-denial, which it encounters; and by the victory, which it 
gains over interest and pleasure powerfully present. 

It is also to be remembered, that the Christian, notwithstand- 
ing he is a Christian, is still a sinful being. Afflictions are pu- 
nishments of his sins, incomparably less, than he has deserved. 
Resignation to them is a candid, equitable, dutiful, acknowledg- 
ment of the justice of God in sending them, and a humble con- 
fession of the sins, by which they have been deserved. 

By this spirit the general selfishness of the mind is gradually 
wasted away; the strength of passion and appetite continually 
weakened; its impiety prevented; its ingratitude destroyed; 
and its rebellion broken down. The rebel is converted into a 
child. A serenity and quietness of disposition take possession 
of the soul; allay the bitterness of its distresses; sooth all its tu- 
mults into peace ; mingle comfort in the cup of sorrow; and hap- 
pily blend with all its sufferings the inherent delight of Resigna- 
tion; a supporting sense of the approbation and favour of God. 


REMARKS. 


From this passage of Scripture, thus considered, it is evident, 

Ast. That willingness to suffer Perdition is no part of ome 
Resignation. 7 

It is well known to my audience, that the contrary eye 
to that, which I have here asserted, has been taught by men of dis- 
tinguished reputation for learning and piety: and it is equally well « 
known, that no human learning and piety will furnish a sufficient se- 
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curity from error. All human opinions, therefore, may be warran- 
iably questioned; and none are to be received, without evidence, 
upon the mere reputation of their authors. While, therefore, 
1 would treat the authors, with becoming respect; 1 shall take 
the liberty freely to question their opinions. | 

That Christian Resignation does not at all involve a willing- 
ness to suffer perdition is, in my view, unanswerably clear from 
the text. To the arguments, derived from this source, I shall 
however add a few, out of many, suggested by the nature of the 
subject. 

In the first place, Christian Resignation is Resignation to no- 
thing, but the will of God. This position has, if I mistake not, 
been proved, beyond debate, in the body of the discourse. The 
will of God, by which we are to be governed, is plainly that, which 
as, or can be, known to us. The proof of this, both from reason 
and Scripture, is complete. Reason teaches us, or rather we 
know by intuition, that it is impossible for us to be governed 
by a rule, which we cannot know. Revelation informs us, that 
secret things belong to God; and that only the things, which are 
revealed, belong to us, and to our children for ever; that we may 
do all the words of his law. That, then, which is not known -to 
us, cannot belong to us, in any sense, as arule, or part, of our 
duty. 

But it is not known, and without a new and direct revelation 
it cannot be known, to any man living, to be the will of God, 
that he should suffer perdition. The Scriptures reveal to us, 
that the impenitent and unbelieving will indeed suffer this terri- 
ble punishment. But they do not reveal to any man, that he 
himself will be impenitent and unbelieving, when he leaves the 
world, or that he will finally be condemned. It is impossible, 
-therefore, for any man to know in this world, that the will of God 
will require him to suffer perdition. If, then, he resigns himself 
.to this dreadful allotment, as being a part of the will of God; he 
himself presumptuously establishes by-his own contrivance, and 
conjecture, something as the will of God, which God has not de- 
clared to be such; which the man himself canrot know to be 
such, while in the present world ; and which he eannot lawfully 
presume to be such. Instead, therefore, of resigning himself to 
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the divine will, he resigns himself to a will, which his own ima- 
gination creates for God; and is guilty of intruding into the pro- 
vince and assuming the prerogatives of his Creator. 

2dly. Every sincere Professor of Religion either knows, or be- 
hieves, himself to be a Christian. 

If he knows himself to be a Christian, then he knows it to be 
contrary to the will of God, that he should be finally condemned, 
or that he should suffer the miseries of perdition. To be will- 
ing, in this case, to suffer these miseries, is to be willing to suffer 
that which is known by him to be contrary to the will of God. 
It is a consent to prevent Christ of one trophy of his Cross, 
one glorious fruit.of his sufferings, and to take a gem from his 
crown of glory. 

If the Professor believes himself to be a Christian; then, in 
being willing to suffer perdition, he is willing to suffer, in direct 
contradiction to what he believes to be the will of God. His be- 
lief here ought to have exactly the same influence on his dispo- 
sition and conduct, as his knowledge in the former case. Wher- 
ever we have not, and, at the time when we are to act, cannot 
have, certainty, we are under absolute obligation to be governed 
by the highest probability. In this case, therefore, the duty of 
the Professor is exactly the same as in the former. 

When we remember, that the sufferer becomes, of course, the 
eternal enemy of God and of all good, and that the Professor, in 
thus consenting to suffer, consents, in the same act, to be the 
eternal enemy of God and of all good; and when this consent is 
yielded in direct contradiction to what he either knows, or be- 
lieves, to be the will of God; it will, I think, be difficult to find 
areason which will evince this conduct to be a part of the Chris- 
‘tian’s duty. 

3dly. There is no precept in the Scriptures, enjoining this con- 
duct. gti! 

It certainly must seem strange, that a duty so extraordinary, 
and so fitted to perplex the minds of mere men, should, if it be 
weally a duty, be no where expressly enjoined. Certainly it is 
not likely to be easily embraced by any man. It can hardly be 
supposed, therefore, if it be really a part of the Evangelical sys- 
tem, to be left to inference, philosophy, and supposition. Ne 
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precept, so far as we are able to judge, needs more to be clear, 
and express, than that, which should require of us this singular 
mental effort. But sucha precept cannot be found. 

Athly. There is no example of such Resignation recorded in the 
Scriptures. 

There are two examples, which are alleged in support of the 
Resignation in question. The first is in Ex. xxxii. 31, 32, 
And Moses returned unto the Lord; and said, Oh! this people 
have sinned « great sin, and have made them Gods of gold. Yet 
now, if thou wilt, forgive their sin: and tf not, blot me, I pray thee, 
out of thy book, which thou hast written. The part of this text, 
which is alleged in support of the doctrine here contended 
against, is contained in these expressions: Yet now, if thou wilt, 
forgive their sin: if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book, which 
thou hast written. It is supposed, that Moses prayed to God to 
make him miserable, on the condition specified, throughout eter- 
nity. | 

Concerning this subject I observe, first, that the expression, 
blot me out of thy book, which thou hast written, is wholly figura- 
tive; and, like most other figurative language, is capable of be- 
ing understood in various senses. ‘To say the most, then, it is 
ambiguous and uncertain. I need not say, that such a doctrine, 
as this, ought not to be founded on an ambiguous passage of 
Scripture, nor on any uncertainty whatever. 

Secondly; It will be admitted, that Moses, although he prayed 
in a violent state of emotion, yet spoke in some accordance with 
common sense. But the interpretation given to his words by 
those who teach this doctrine, makes him speak the most arrant 
nonsense. His words are, Yet now, if thou wilt, forgive thew sin: 
and, if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book, which thou hast 
written. Here, according to the abettors of this doctrine, Moses 
prays, that God would forgive their sin, if he was willing; and, 
if he was unwilling, that he would blot him out of the book of 
life. ‘They say, that the benevolence of Moses was so great, that 
he chose rather to suffer endless misery, in order to obtain the 
forgiveness of his countrymen, than to be endlessly happy, and 
see them condemned. But they do not attend to the words of 
Moses. He himself says no such thing. On the contrary, he 
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prays, that God would blot him out of his book, if he will not for- 
give their sin: choosing not to be happy himself, unless they 
may be happy with him ; and choosing to be endlessly miserable, 
rather than to be endlessly happy, unless they may be happy 
also.. This, it must be acknowledged, if it be benevolence, is 
benevolence of a very extraordinary kind. Moses, according to 
‘this scheme, is desirous, if he cannot obtain all the good which 
he wishes, to have none; and, if his countrymen cannot be hap- 
py, to be miserable himself: to be endlessly miserable, without 
the least expectation of doing, without a possibility of doing, any 
good whatever to them: in plain language, to be endlessly mise- 
rable for the sake of being endlessly miserable. 

It is also Resignation of an extraordinary kind. | Instead of 
being Resignation to the will of God, it is resignation, directly 
opposed, and perfectly known by Moses himself to be directly 
opposed, to that will. Moses certainly -knew, that he was des- 
tined to endless life; and therefore certainly knew, that this was 
the will of God. To this will, thus known, his prayer, interpret- 
ed according to this scheme, is directly contradictory. IJ hesi- 
tate not to say, that Moses never exercised Resignation of this na- 
ture. 

Thirdly; 7 The veal meaning of this prayer is, that, on the condt- 
tion specified, God would take away his life. 

After the rebellion of the Israelites at the foot of the Mount, in 
which they made, and worshipped, the golden calf, God direet- 
ed Moses to let him alone, that he might consume them; and 
promised to make of Moses himself a great nation. Alluring as 
this promise ,was, JMoses loved Israel too well, to forsake them 
on this pressing occasion. He therefore besought God to for- 
give them, with great earnestness and anxiety; and prayed fer- 
vently also, that, if he would not forgive them, he would take 
away his own life; probably, that he might not witness the me- 
lancholy sight of the ruin of a people, for whom he had done, 
and suffered, so much, and in whose interests his heart was so 
entirely bound up. The book here called the book which God 
had written, is a figurative allusion to a register, in which were re- 
corded the names of living persons; and, in the present case, is 
considered as a register, written by God, in which were enroll- 
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ed the names ofall living men. To blot out the name is equiva- 
lent to taking away the life of the person, thus registered. That 
this was what was intended by Moses must, I think, be unanswer- 
ably evident from the observations, which have been = 
made. , 

A similar prayer of the same illustrious man is recorded in 
Numb. xi. 14, 15, Tam not able to bear all this people alone, be- 
cause it is too heavy for me. — And, if thou deal thus with me, kill 
me, I pray thee, out of hand, if I have found favour in thy sight ; 
and let me not see my wretchedness. The only difference be- 
tween the two cases seems to be, that in the former case, Moses 
prayed, that he might not live to see the ruin of his people; and 
in the latter, requested to be released from life, because he was 
unable to bear the burden of superintending, and providing for 
them. ) 

The other passage is Rom. ix. 1—3, [say the truth in Christ ; 
Ile not; my conscience also bearing me witness in the Holy 
Ghost; that I have great heaviness, and continual sorrow in my 
heart. For I could wish that myself were accursed from Christ 
for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh. Here it is 
supposed, that Sf. Paul declares himself desirous, or at least ca- 
pable of being desirous, to suffer final perdition for the sake of 
rescuing his brethren, the /sraedites, from their ruinous condition. 
But, I apprehend, the Apostle says no such thing. For, 

In the first place, the declaration in the Greck is not I could 
wish, but Iwished: not yvyopny, in the optative mode, but yvxouny, 
in the indicative. The Apostle, therefore, here declares a fact, 
which had taken place; not the state of his mind at the time 
present; nora fact, which might take place at that, or any fu- 
ture time. Ido not deny, that the indicative is sometimes used 
for the optative, or, as it ought to be here understood, in the po- 
tential, sense ; to denote what could be done, instead of what has 
been done. But no case of this kind is to be presumed: nor is 
such a meaning to be admitted, unless the general construction 
of a passage yarns the admission necessary. 

Secondly. The admission of it here ruins the meaning of the 
passage altogether. \t is introduced in this manner. J say the 
truth in Christ; I lie not; my conscience also bearing me witness 
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in the Holy Ghost. \Now what is the assertion, to gain credit 
to which, these three declarations, two of them attended with all 
the solemnity of an oath, were made? It is found in the fol- 
lowing verse. I have great heaviness and continual sorrow of 
heart. Can it be imagined, that St. Paul would think it neces- 
sary, or proper, to preface this assertion in so solemn a manner? 
Was it a matter even of surprise, that a person, afflicted and per- 
secuted as he was, should be the subject of such sorrow ? Could 
the Apostle need the aid of a triple declaration, and a double 
oath, to make this assertion believed? And, if these were not 
necessary, can he be supposed to have used them for such a 
purpose ; or for any purpose whatever ? 

As this cannot have been the Apostle’s meaning of this pas- 
sage; so, happily, that meaning is sufficiently obvious. St. Paul, 
it is well known, was considered by the Jews as their bitter ene- 
my; as hating their temple, worship, and nation; and as con- 
spiring with the Gentiles to subvert all those, which they esteem- 
ed their best interests. This prejudice of theirs against him was 
an immense evil: for it not only obstructed powerfully, and often 
fatally, the success of his evangelical labours among the Gentiles ; 
but, in almost all instances, prevented the Jews from receiving 
the Gospel. This evil the Apostle felt in its full force; as he 
teaches us on many occasions, by endeavouring earnestly to clear 
himself of the imputation. ‘The present is one of those in- 
stances : and the meaning of the passage is rendered perfectly 
clear, and highly important, when it is considered in this manner ; 
and the propriety of the solemn preface, with which it com- 
mences, fully evinced. The words, rendered, For I could wish 
that myself were accursed from Christ, ought to be included, as 
they plainly were intended to be, in a parenthesis. The pas- 
sage, truly translated in this manner, will run thus. J say the 
iruth in Christ; [lie net; my conscience also bearing me witness 
in the Holy Ghost; that I have great heaviness, and continual sor- 
row in my heart, (for Ll also wished myself separated from Christ,) 
for my brethren, my kinsmen, according to the flesh. ‘That the 
Apostle had really this sorrow and heaviness for his nation he 
knew would be doubted by some, and disbelieved by others. He 
therefore naturally, and properly, appeals to God for the reality 
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of his love to them, and for the tfuth of the declaration, in which 
it is asserted. To show his sympathy with them in their ruined 
state, he reminds them, that he was once the subject of the same 
violent unbelief, and alienation from Christ; and that then he 
earnestly chose to be what he here calls anathema, justly render- 
ed in the margin separated, from Christ, just as they now chose 
it. A person, once in this condition, would naturally be believ- 
ed to feel deeply the concerns of such, as were now in the same 
condition; and would, therefore, allege this consideration with 
the utmost force and propriety. 

It will, 1am aware, be here said, that this interpretation dero- 
gates exceedingly from the nobleness, and expansiveness, of the 
Apostle’s benevolence, as exhibited in the construction which I 
am opposing. It seems tome, that St. Paul’s own meaning is as 
really valuable, as any, which is devised for him by his commen- 
tators. There can be no more dangerous mode of interpreting 
the Scriptures, than to drop their obvious sense ; and to substi- 
tute forit one, which happens to be more agreeable to ourselves. 
Were I to comment in this manner on the passage before us, I 
should say, that the meaning, to which I object, is absurd and 
monstrous; and that, which I adopt, becoming the Apostle’s 
character. At the same time, I would lay no stress on this re- 
mark. My concern is with the real sense of the words. St. 
Paul must be allowed to have spoken good sense: and this the 
obvious and grammatical construction, here given to his language, 
makes him speak. Whereas, the construction, which I oppose, 
makes him speak little less than absolute nonsense. 

These two passages therefore, although relied on to support 
the doctrine which I oppose, do not affect the question at all; 
and the Scriptures are equally destitute of examples, as of pre- 
cepts, to warrant the doctrine. 

5thly. There is no motive to induce the Mind to this Resignation. 

By this I do not intend, that no motive is alleged, but that there 
is none, by which the mind of a rational being can be supposed 
to be influenced. The motives, by which Christians are induc- 
ed to be unwilling to suffer perdition are; 1st, the loss of endléss 
and perfect happiness in heaven; 2dly, the loss of endless and 
perfect virtue, or holiness; 3dly, the suffering of endless and 
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perfect sin; 4thly, the suffering of endless and perfect misery ; 
and Sthly, the glory of God in the salvation ofa sinner. The mo- 
tive, which must produce the willingness, in question, must be of 
sufficient magnitude to overbalance all these: each of them infi- 
nite. Now what is the motive alleged? It is the delight expe- 
rienced by the Christian in seeing the glory of his Maker promot- 
ed by his perdition. Without questioning the possibility of be- 
ing influenced by this motive, as far as the nature of the case, 
merely, is concerned, I observe, that the willingness to glorify 
God in this manner, and the pleasure experienced in glorifying 
him, (which is the same thing,) is to endure but for a moment: 
that is, during this transient life. The pain, through which this 
momentary pleasure is gained, is, oif the contrary, infinite, or end- 
less, in each of the methods, specified above. Will it be believ- 
ed, that, if every volition of man is as the greatest apparent good, 
ihere can be in this case a volition, nay, a series of volitions, 
contrary to the greatest apparent good: a good, infinitely out- 
weighing that, by which these volitions are supposed to be ex- 
cited. Isay this good is momentary, because the subjects of 
perdition immediately after entering upon their sufferings, hate, 
and oppose, the glory of God throughout eternity. Whatever 
good, therefore, the Christian can enjoy in glorifying his Crea- 
tor, he can enjoy only during the present life. 

It ought to be observed, that the Resignation, here required of 
the Christian, extends infinitely beyond that, which was required 
of Christ himself. -He was required to undergo only finite and 
temporary sufferings. The Christian is here required to be wil- 
ling to undergo infinite sufferings. The sufferings of Christ 
were, and he knew they were, to be rewarded with infinite glory 
and happiness. Those of the Christian are only to terminate, 
daily, in increasing shame, sin, and woe, for ever. Christ for 
the joy set before him, endured the cross and despised the shame. 
There js no joy set before the Christian. 

As a rule of determining whether we are Christians, or not, it 
would seem, that hardly any supposable one could be more un- 
happy. If we should allow the doctrine to be sound, and scrip- 
tural; it will not be pretended, that any, unless very eminent, 
saints arrive at the possession of this spirit in sucha degree. as 
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to be satisfied, that they are thus resigned. None but these, 
therefore, will be able to avail themselves of the evidence, de- 
rived from this source. To all others the rule will be not only 
useless, but in a high degree perplexing, and filled with discour- 
agement. To be thus resigned will, to say the least, demand a 
vigour and energy of piety, not often found. Rules of self-exa- 
mination, incomparably plainer, and more easy of application, 
are given us in the Scriptures, fitted for all persons, and for all 
cases. Why, with those in our possession, we should resort to 
this, especially when it is no where found in the Sacred Volume, 
it would be difficult to explain. , Yet, if this is not the practical 
use, to be made of this doctrine, it would not be easy to assign 
to it any use at all. 

The Resignation of the Scriptures, as iiliave before observ- 
ed, is either a cheerful submission to the evils, which we actually 
suffer, ora general, undefinable preparation of mind to suffer such 
others, as God may choose to inflict. In the Bible this spirit is, 
I believe, never referred to any evils, which exist beyond the 
grave. If this remark be just, as 1 think it will be found, there 
ean be no benefit in extending the subject farther than it has been 
extended by Revelation. if I mistake not, every good conse- 
quence, expected from the doctrine, which I have opposed, will 
be derived from the Resignation here described: while she mind 
will be disembarrassed of the very numerous, and very serious, 
difficulties, which are inseparable from the doctrine in question. 

2Qdly. Resignation, as here described, is an indispensable duty of 
mankind. 

The Government of God even in this melancholy world, is the 
result of his perfect wisdom, power, and goodness. Now no- 
thing is more evident, than that the government, which flows 
from such a source, must be absolutely right; or, in other words, 
must be what perfect wisdom and virtue, in us, would certainly 
and entirely approve. To be resigned to such a government, 
therefore, would be a thing of course, were we perfectly wise and 
virtuous. But what this character would prompt us to do, it 1s, 
now, our indispensable duty to do. , 

This, however, is not the only, nor the most affecting, view, 
which we are able to take of the subject. The Goyernment of 
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God in this world is a scheme of Mercy; the most glorious exhi- 
bition, which can exist, of Infinite Goodness. Unless our own 
perverseness prevent, the most untoward, the most afflicting, 
dispensations, however painful in themselves, are really fitted in 
the best manner to promote our best interests. We know, says 
St. Paul, that all things do work, or, as in the Greek, labour to- 
gether for good to them that love God. 

“ Good,” says Mr. Hervey, 

“* Good, when He gives, supremely good, 

Nor less, when he denies : 

Even crosses from his sov’reign hand 

Are blessings in disguise.” 
_ Surely in such a state of things it must be the natural, the 
instinctive, conduct of Piety to acquiesce in dispensations of this 
nature. Under the afflictions which it demands, and which of 
course it cannot but involve, we may, and must, at times smart ; 
as a child under the rod, when administered by the most affec- 
tionate Parental hand: but like children, influenced by filial pie- 
ty, we shall receive the chastening with resignation and love. 

3dly. Resignation is also a most profitable duty. 

The profit of this spirit is the increase, which it always brings, 
of virtue and happiness. Our pride and passion, by which we 
are naturally, and of choice, governed, conduct us only to guilt 
and suffering.. So long as their dominion over us continues, we 
daily become more sinful, and more miserable, as children be- 
come during the continuance of their rebellion against their pa- 
rents. The first step towards peace, comfort, or hope, in this 
ease, is to attain a quiet, submissive spirit. That God will or- 
der the things of the world as we wish, ignorant and sinful as we 
are, cannot be for a moment believed. The only resort, which 
remains for us, therefore, is to be satisfied with what he actual- 
ly does; and to believe, that what he does is wise and good, 
and, if we will permit it, wise and good for us. To be able to 
say, Thy will be done, says Dr. Young, ‘‘ will lay the loudest 
storm ;?? whether of passion within, or affliction without. 

Children, when they have been punished, are often, and, if 
dutiful children, always more affectionate, and dutiful, and amia- 
ble, than before. Just such is the character of the children of 
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God, when they exercise Evangelical Resignation under his 
chastening hand. Every one of them, like David, finds it good 
for himself, that he has been afflicted ; an increase of his comfort; 
an increase of his virtue and loveliness. 

As this disposition regards events not yet come to pass, its ef- 
fects are of the same desirable nature. For the wisdom and 
goodness, the fitness and beneficial tendency, of all that is fu- 
ture, the pious mind will rely with a steady confidence on the 
perfect character of God. With this reliance it will regularly be- 
lieve, that there is good interwoven with all the real, as well as 
apparent, evil, which from time to time may take place. With 
this habitual disposition in exercise, the resigned man will be 
quiet and satisfied, or at least supported, when others are borne 
down; and filled with hope and comfort, when worldly men sink 
in despair. All that dreadful train of fears, distresses, and hos- 
tilities, which, like a host of besiegers, assault the unresigned, 
and sack their peace, he will have finally put to flight. Safety 
and serenity have entered the soul: and the Spirit of truth has 
there found a permanent mansion. Whatever evils still remain 
in it, his delightful influence gradually removes, as cold, and frost, 
and snow, vanish before the beams of the vernal sun. He will 
yield Ged his own place and province, and rejoice that his throne 


is prepared in the heavens, and that his kingdom is over all. His. 


own station he will at the same time cheerfully take with the spi- 
rit of a dutiful and faithful subject, or an obedient child ; and con- 
fide in the divine Wisdom for such allotments as are best suited 
to make him virtuous, useful, and happy. In this manner he will 
disarm afflictions of their sting, and deprive temptations of their 
danger, and his spiritual enemies of their success, by quietly com- 
mitting himself and his interests to the disposal of his Maker. In 
this manner he will become effectually prepared for that glorious 
and happy world, in which all these evils will have passed away ; 
and be succeeded by a new, divine, and eternal, train of enjoy- 
ments. In this manner the work of Righteousness in his mind will 
be peace, and the effect of Righteousness, quietness, and assurance 
for ever. 
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SERMON XCVL. 


THE LAW OF GOD. 
THE SECOND GREAT COMMANDMENT’. 


LOVE TO OUR NEIGHBOUR. 


Mark xii. 31. 


And the second is lke; namely this; Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. There is none other commandment greater 
than these. 


In several preceding discourses, I have considered the great du- 
ties of Love, Reverence, and Humility, towards God, and Resig- 
nation, to his will; and given a summary account of the other du- 
ties of Piety. I shall now proceed to an examination of the Se- 
cond Command. | a 

In this precept, we are required to love our Neighbour as our- 
selves. Incanvassing the duty, here enjoined, I shall consider, 

I. Its Nature; and, 

Il. Its Extent. 

I. I shall make a few observations concerning the Nature of 
this duty. 

Before I proceed directly to this subject, it will be proper to 
remind my audience, that, in the discourse concerning Love, 
considered as an Attendant of Regeneration, I exhibited it at 
length as @ disinterested disposition; and, in this particular view, 
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exhibited its Nature, so far as is necessary to this system. No- 
thing further will be needed under this head, except an explana- 
tion of the degree, in which we are required to love our neighbour, 
expressed in the words as thyself. 

This phraseology has been very differently understood by dif- 
ferent persons. Some have supposed it to contain a direction, 
that we should love our neighbour with the same kind of Love, 
which is exercised towards ourselves. This plainly cannot be its 
meaning. The love, which we usually and naturally exercise 
towards ourselves, is selfish and sinful. Such a love, as this, 
may be, and often is, exercised towards our children, and other 
darling connections; and wherever it exists, is, of course, sinful ; 
and cannot, therefore, have been commanded by God. At the 
same time, it is physically impossible, that we should exercise 
it towards our fellow-creatures at large; the real objects of the 
affection required in the text; as I shall have occasion to show 
under the second head. Others have insisted, that we are re- 
quired to love them in the same manner, as ourselves. ‘This can- 
not be the meaning. For we love ourselves inordinately; un- 
reasonably ; without candour, or equity ; even when the kind of 
Love is really Evangelical. Others, still, have supposed, that 
the command obliges us to love our neighbour in exactly the same 
degree in which we ought to love ourselves. ‘This interpretation, 
though nearer the truth than the others, is not, | apprehend, al- 
together agreeable to the genuine meaning of the text. It has, 
if I mistake not, been heretofore shown satisfactorily, that we 
are, in our very nature, capable of understanding, realizing, and 
feeling, whatever pertains to ourselves more entirely, than the 
same things, when pertaining to others; that our own concerns 
are committed to us by God in a peculiar manner; that God has 
made it ina peculiar manner our duty to provide for our own ; 
especially for those of our own households ; and that, thus, a re- 
gard to ourselves, and those who are ours, is our duty in a pecu- 
liar degree. To these things it may be justly added, that we are 
not bound to love all those, included under the word neighbour, 
in the same degree. Some of these persons are plainly of much 
greater importance to mankind, than others; are possessed of 
greater talents, of higher excellence, and of more usefulness. | 
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Whether we make their happiness, or their excellence, the ob- 
ject of our love; in other words, whether we regard them with 
Benevolence, or Complacency; we ought plainly to make a dif- 
ference, and often a wide one, between them; because they ob- 
viously, and exceedingly, differ in their characters and circum- 
stances. A great, excellent, and useful man, such as St. Paul 
was, certainly claims a higher degree of love from us, than a 
person totally inferior to him in these characteristics. 

Besides, if this rule of entire equality had been intended in the 
command, we ought certainly to have been enabled, in the! na- 
tural sense, to perform this duty. But itis perfectly evident, that 
no man, however well disposed, can exactly measure, on all oc- 
casions, the degree of love, exercised by him towards his neigh- 
bour, or towards himself; or determine, in many cases, whether 
he has, or has not, loved himself and his neighbour in the same 
degree. Itis plain therefore, that, according to this scheme, 
we cannot, however well inclined, determine whether we do, or 
do not, perform our duty. But it 1s incredible, that God should 
make this conduct our duty; and yetleave us, on the natural sense, 
wholly unable to perform it. 

for these and various other reasons I am of opinion, that the 
precept in the text requires us to love our neighbour, generally, 
and indefinitely, as ourselves. ‘The love, which we exercise to- 
wards him, is ever to be the same in kind, which we ought to ex- 
ercise towards ourselves; regarding both ourselves and him as 
members of the intclligent kingdom ; as interested, substantially 


in the same manner, in the divine favour; as in the same man- — 


ner capable of happiness, moral excellence, and usefulness ; of 
being instruments of glory to God, and of good to our fellow- 
creatures ; as being originally interested alike in the death of 
Christ, and, with the same general probability, heirs of eternal 
life. This explanation seems to be exactly accordant with the 
language of the text. 4s does not always denote exact equality. 
Frequently it indicates equality in a general, indefinite sense ; 
and, not unfrequently, a strong resemblance, approximating to- 
wards an equality. There is no proof, that it intends an exact 
equality in the text. ' pe 

In many cases; for example in most cases of commutative jus- 
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tice, and in many of distributive justice ; it is in our power to 
render to others, exactly, that which we render to ourselves. 
Here, I apprehend, exactness becomes the measure of our duty. 
The love, which I have here described, is evidently disinterest- 
ed; and would, in cur own case, supply motives to our conduct 
so numerous, and so powerful, as to render selfish affections use- 
less to us. Selfishness, therefore, is a principle of action totally 
unnecessary to intelligent beings, as such; even for their own 
benefit. 

Il. The Love, here required, extends to ike whole intelligent 
Creation. 

This position I shall illustrate by the following observaticns. 

Ist. That it extends to our Families, Friends, and Countrymen, 
will not be questioned. 

Qdly. That it extends to our Enemies, and by consequence to all 
Mankind, is decisively taught by our Saviour in a variety of Serip- 
tural passages. Ye have heard, that it hath been said, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, 
Love your enemies; bless them that curse you; do good to them 
that hate you; and pray for them who despitefully use you, and 
persecute you: Phat ye may be the children of your Father, who ws in 
heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil, and on the good ; 
and sendeth rain on the just, and on the unjust. Matt. v. 43, &c. 
And again; Lor if ye love them who love you, what thank have ye ? 
for sinners also love those that love them. But I say unto you, 
love ye your enemies ; and do good, and lend; hoping for nothing 
again: and your reward shall be great; and ye shall be called the 
children of the Highest. Luke vi. 32, 35. The term, neighbour, 
in this precept, is explained by Christ, at the request of a Scribe, 
in the parable of the good Samaritan: Luke x. 25: and, with 
unrivalled force, and irresistible conviction, is shown to include 
the worst and bitterest enemies. Concerning this subject the 
Scriptures have left no room for debate. 

At the same time, it cannot but be satisfactory, and useful, te 
examine this subject, as it appears in its nature, and is connect- 
ed with other kindred moral subjects. 

It is well known, that the Pharisees held bee doctrine, that, 
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while we were bound to love our neighbour, that ts, our friends, 
it was lawful to hate our enemies. It is equally well known, that 
multitudes in every succeeding age have imbibed the same doc- 
trine ; and that in our own age, and land, enlightened as we are 
by the sunshine of the Gospel, there are not wanting multitudes, 
who adopt the same doctrine ; and insist, not only that they may 
lawfully hate their enemies, but, also, revenge themselves on 
such, as have injured them, with violent and extreme retribu- 
tion. 

On this subject I observe, 

Ist. That the command, to love our enemies, is enforced by the 
Example of God. 

This is the very argument, used to enforce this precept by our 
Saviour. Love ye your enemies; and do good to them that haie 
you: and ye shall be called the children of the Highest: for he ts 
kind to the evil and unthankful. Be ye therefore merciful, as your 
Father, who is in heaven, is merciful. The example of God is 
possessed of infinite authority. We see in it the conduct, which 
infinite perfection dictates, and in which it delights; and learn 
the rules of action, by which it 1s pleased to govern itself. All 
that is thus dictated, and done, is supremely right and good. If 
we wish our own conduct to be right and good; we shall become 
followers of God, as dear children, in all his imitable conduct, and 
particularly in that, which is so strongly commended to our imi- 


tation. Christ also, who has presented to our view in his own : 
life the conduct of God, in such a manner, as to be more tho- 
roughly understood, and more easily copied by us, has in his 


prayer for his murderers, while suspended on the cross, enforced 
the precept in the text with unrivalled energy. Nothing could 
with greater power, or more commanding loveliness, require us to 
go Mis do likewise. ‘5 


To hate our enemies is directly opposed to the authority, and 


the glory, of these examples. The examples are divinely excel- 
lent and lovely : the conduct opposed to them is, of course, alto- 
gether vile and hateful. Accordingly, this conduct is exhibited 
to us for the purpose of commending. the same precept, also, to 
our obedience, as the conduct of the worst of men. These love 
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their friends, and hate their enemies ; even publicans and sinners 
do this, and all who do this, and nothing more, bear a moral re- 
semblance to Publicans and sinners. 

2dly. Lf we are bound to love those only, who are friends to us, 
we are under no obligation to love God, any longer than while he is 
our froend. 

If we are not bound to love our enemies; whenever God be- 
comes an enemy to us, we are not bound to love Him. Of course, 
those, who are finally condemned, are freed from all obligation 
to love God, because he is theirenemy. Inrefusing to love him, 
therefore, they are guilty of no sin; but are thus far perfectly in- 
nocent, and perfectly excellent; because they do that, which is 
perfectly right. Neither the happiness, nor the excellence, of 
God furnishes any reason, according to this scheme, why we 
should regard him either with benevolence or complacency. In 
the same manner, every person, in the present world, can, by 
committing the unpardonable sin, release himself from all obliga- 
tion to love his Maker; because in this manner he renders God 
his enemy. Inthe same manner, every person, under a sentence 
of reprobation, is released from his obligation to love God; and 
persons of both these characters are thenceforth entirely inno- 
cent and unblameable. According to this doctrine also, sinners 
can, and do, continually lessen their obligation to love God, in 
proportion as they make him more and more angry with them 
day by day. By advancing, therefore, in a course of opposition 
and disobedience to God, they advance nearer and nearer to an 
unblameable life and character. 

3dly. According to this doctrine, good men tre not bound, in 
ordinary cases, to love sinners. 

That sinners are, ordinarily, enemies to good men will not be 
questioned : that they, often, are very bitter enemies cannot be 
_ denied. If, then, this doctrine be true; good men are, plainly, 

not bound to love them, nor, of course, to befriend them; to re- 
lieve their distresses ; to promote their happiness ; nor to seek 
their salvation. 

4thly. According to this doctrine, sinners are not, ordinarily, 
bound to love each other. 

Sinners are not only enemies to good men, but to each other. 
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In every such case, they are relieved from all obligations to love 
each other; and, so long as they continue to be enemies, are 
justified not only in the sight of man, but in the sight of God also, 
in withholding their love, and the expression of it, from each 
other. 

Let us now, for a moment, attend to the necessary, and prac- 
tical, consequences of this doctrine. A moral being, whose mo- 
ral conduct is such, as to justify us in withholding our love from 
him, cannot be regarded with indifference ; but must of course 
be hated; and, so far as I can see, may justifiably be hated, be- 
cause his character is really hateful. But if it be right to hate 
our enemies, it is undoubtedly right to exhibit our hatred of them 
in its proper expressions; such as censure, punishment, and 
hostilities. On this principle, mankind would contend with each 
other, in their public and private controversies, on the ground, 
that it was right; because it was dictated by conscience, and 
not merely by passion. He, who beheld an enemy, would be 
justified in hating him; and he, who was thus hated, would, on 
the same ground, be justified in reciprocating the hatred. To 
express this justifiable hatred in quarrels would be equally ac- 
cordant with rectitude ; and men would fight each other, on a 
new basis of principle. Revenge would be accounted doing 
God service. ‘The persecutor, burning with rage against the mi- 
serable victims of his cruelty, exulting in his successful ravages 
of human happiness, and, smiling over the tortures of the rack, 
and the agonies of the flame, would with new confidence say, 
‘“¢ Let the Lord be glorified.”? War, instead of being the con- 
flict of pride, avarice, ambition, and wrath, would be changed 
into an universal crusade of piety: and new Mohammeds would 
stalk through the world, to execute righteousness by butchery, 
and plant truth with the sword. Every national contest would 
become a war of extermination. Every land would be chang- 
ed, by a professed spirit of righteousness, into a mere field of 


slaughter; and every age, by the mere dictates of conscience, 


converted into a period of unmingled and immeasurable woe. 
The contrary principle, in good men, wherever they are found, 

is an extensive source of the peace and comfort, actually enjoy- 

ed in this unhappy world: and its influence on the consciences 
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even of wicked men is such, as to effectuate no small quiet and 
comfort for themselves and others; and to prevent much of the 
evil, naturally flowing from this pernicious doctrine. 

But the one half of the story is not yet told. Had God adopt- 
ed this doctrine as the rule of his own conduct, what would, long 
since, have become of mankind? Sinners never love God; but 
always hate him; and of consequence rebel against his govern- 
ment, violate his law, and oppose his designs. In other words, 
they are uniformly, and unceasingly, his enemies. Had God, 
then, been governed by this principle; had he hated his ene- 
mies; nay, had he exercised no love, tenderness, or compassion, 
for them; he must immediately have exerted his infinite power, 
to render them only, and eternally, miserable. In this case, no 
scheme of Redemption would ever have been formed for our mi- 
serable race by the Infinite Mind. The compassionate and glo- 
rious Redeemer, instead of becoming incarnate, instead of living 
and dying for sinners, would have dad himself only with ven- 
geance as a cloak; and arrayed himself with anger as a robe and 
a diadem. Instead of ascending the cross, and entering the 
tomb, he would nearly have trodden the wine-press alone, and tram- 
pled the people in his fury. Their blood would have been sprinkled 
on his garments, and stained all his raiment. The day of ven- 
geance, only, would have been in his heart ; and the year of his 
redeemed would have never come. 

No sun would now rise upon the unjust: no rain descend upon 
the evil and unthankful. The Word of life would never have 
‘been revealed to mankind. The Sabbath, with its serene, 
peaceful, and cheering beams, would never have dawned upon 
this melancholy world; nor the Sanctuary unfolded its doors, 
that sinners might enter in, and be saved. The voice of Mercy 
would never have been heard within its hallowed walls. God 
would never, with infinite tenderness, have called rebels and apos- 
tates to faith, repentance, and holiness, in the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
nor proffered pardon, and peace, to the returning penitent. 

Heaven would never have opened the gates of life and glory 
to thisruined world. The general assembly of the first-born would 
never have been gathered; nor would that divine kingdom, 
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which shall for ever increase in itg peace and prosperity, its vir- 
tue and glory, ever have begun. | 

The fairest attribute, the peculiar excellence, of the Goan 
ithe divine Mercy, would neither have been unfolded, nor exist- 
ed. Angels would never have supg, Glory to God in the highest ; 
peace on earth; and good-will towards men. On the contrary, 
sin without bounds, and misery without end, would have reigned 
with an uninterrupted and eternal dominion over all the millions 
of the race of Adam. 

From these considerations it is unanswerably evident, that all 
Mankind are included under the word neighbour. 

3dly. This term, of course, extends to all other Intelligent be- 
mgs, so far as they ave capable of being objects of love; or, in 
other words, so far as they are capable of being happy. 

To desire the happiness of beings, who cannot be happy, is to 
exercise our affections in vain. To desire the happiness of 
those, whom God has doomed for their sins to everlasting suffer- 
ing, is to oppose his known, declared will. But even in these 
extreme cases, it is, I apprehend, our duty to feel a general spi- 
rit of benevolence towards the miserable sufferers. God has in- 
formed us, that he has no pleasure in the death of the wicked. It 
is undoubtedly right, and proper, for us to experience the same 
disposition. This doctrine may be illustrated in the following 
manner. Were we to receive tidings from God, that these unhap- 
py beings would, at some future period, be restored to holiness 
and happiness ; every being, under the influence of this love, 
would rejoice with inexpressible joy ; and would find, that, in- 

stead of indulging enmity towards them, he had ever been ready 
_ to exercise a benevolent concern for their welfare. 

That virtuous beings, throughout the universe, are proper re 
jects of this love will hardly be disputed. Of these beings, an- 
gels only are known to us; and their character, as unfolded in 
the Scriptures, is a complete proof of this position. To mankind 
they are related, merely, as intelligent creatures of the same God. 
Yet they cheerfully become ministering spirits for the benefit of 
men; inhabitants of a distant world; of the humblest intelligent 
character; enemies to their Creator; and enemies to themselves. 
Such an example decides this point without a comment. 
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Athly. The Love, required in this precept, extends, in its Opera- 
tions, to all the good offices, which we are capable of rendering to 
others. | 

The benevolence, enjoined by God, is, as was formerly observ- 
ed, an active principle, prompting those, whom it controls, to ex- 
ert themselves in all the modes of beneficence, which are in their 
power, and are required by the circumstances of their fellow- 
men. Infinitely different from the cold philanthropy of modern 
philosophers, which spends itself in thoughts and words, in sighs 
and tears, its whole tendency is to employ itself in the solid and 
useful acts of kindness, by which the real good of others is effica- 
ciously promoted. This philanthropy overlooks the objects 
which are around it, and within its reach; and exhausts itself in 
pitying sufferers in foreign lands, and distant ages: sufferers, so 
distant, as to be incapable of receiving relief from any supposa- 
ble beneficence, which it might exercise. These are, indeed, 
most convenient objects of sucha philanthropy. For, as it is im- 
possible to do them good by any acts of kindness, which are in 
our power, we naturally feel ourselves released from the obliga- 
iton to attempt any such acts; and thus enjoy, with no small self- 
complacency, the satisfaction of believing, that, although we do 
no good, we are still very benevolent; and are contented with 
thinking over the good, which we would do, were the objects of 
our benevolent wishes within our reach. Jt is remarkable, that 
all kindness of this nature is ardent and vivid upon paper, and 
flourishes thriftily in conversation ; but, whenever it is summoned 
to action by the sight of those, whom it ought to befriend, it lan- 
guishes, sickens, and dies. Its seat is only in the imagination; 
and unfortunately it has no connection either with the purse, the 
hand, or the heart. In the same manner, professed hospitality is 
often struck dumb by the arrival ofa guest; and boasted patriot- 
ism, at the appearance of a proposed subscription for some bene- 
ficial public purpose. 

Such is not the love of the Gospel. The happiness of others 
is its original, commanding object; and the promotion of that 
happiness its employment, and delight. The objects for whom, 
and the manner in which, it is to be employed, are felt to be of 
no consequence, if good can really be done. The kind of good 
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is, also, a matter of indifference ; provided it be real, and as ex- 
tensive, as the nature of the case will admit. | 

It will be useful to illustrate this subject in a number of parti- 
culars, sufficient to exhibit its tendency and extent, in the variety 
of its operations. 

First. The Love, required in this precept, will prevent us from 
voluntarily injuring others. 

Love worketh no ill to his neighbour ; therefore love is the ful- 
filling of the law. The stress, here laid upon this characteristic 
of love, is remarkable. For St. Paul declares, that for this rea- 
son it is the fulfilling of the Law. Weare not, indeed, to under- 
stand, that this is the only reason ; but that it is one very impor- 
tant reason. At the same time we are to remember, that volun- 
tary beings, who do no ill, always, and of course, do good. ; 

From this characteristic of Evangelical love we learn, that 
those, who are controled by it, cannot be the authors of false- 
hood, fraud, slander, sophistry, seduction, pollution, quarrels, op- 
pression, plunder, or war. All these, in whatever degree they 
exist, are real, and usually are great, injuries to others. These, 
therefore, are in no sense fruits of love. They may, and do in- 
deed, exist in greater or less degrees, in the minds, and lives, of 
those, who are the subjects of it; but it is because their love is 
partial and imperfect. Were this spirit to become the universal, 
and the only, character of mankind; what a mighty mass of hu- 
man calamities would vanish from the world ? 

Secondly. Among the positive acts of beneficence, dictated by 
the love of the Gospel, the contribution of our property forms an 
interesting part. ‘To feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, and 
to perform other acts, generally of the same nature, have by 
mankind at large been esteemed such eminent and important spe- 
cimens of this spirit, as to have appropriated to themselves the 
very name of Charity ; that is, of Love; to the exclusion of other 
efforts, not less truly benevolent. They are, at the same time, 
accompanied, more obviously than most other communications of 
beneficence, by the appearance of self-denial, and of as eer 
without reference to a reward. 

But although acts of this kind are peculiarly amiable, and pe- 
culiarly respected, they are, still, no more really dictated by 
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Evangelical love, than the contribution of our property to the 
purposes of hospitality, to the support of schools and colleges, . 
the erection of churches, the maintenance of ministers, and the 
support of government. All these are important means of hu- 
_man happiness; and he, who does not cheerfully contribute to 
them, is either ignorant of their nature, and his own duty, or is 
destitute of Evangelical benevolence. 

Thirdly. Love to our neighbour dictates, also, every other office 
of kindness, which may promote his present welfare. 

Under this extensive head are comprehended our Instruction 
of others; our Advice; our Countenance; our Reproof; our 
Sympathy with them in their joys and sorrows ; those which are 
called our Civilities ; our Obligingness of deportment; our De- 
fence of their good name; our Professional assistance ; our pe- 
culiar efforts for their relief and comfort, on occasions, which 
peculiarly demand them; and, especially, those kind offices, 
which are always needed by the sick and afflicted. The tenden- 
- ey of love, like that of the needle to the pole, is steadily directed 
to the promotion of happiness, and of course to the relief of dis- 
tress. The cases in which this object can be obtained, and the 
modes in which it can, be accomplished, are of no consequence 
in the eye of Love. It only asks the questions, how, when, and 
where, good can be done? When these are satisfactorily an- 
swered, it is ever ready to act with vigour and efficacy, to the 
production of any good; except that it is regularly disposed to 
devote its labours, especially, to that, which is especially neces- 
sary. As its sole tendency is to promote happiness ; it is evi- 
dent, that it cannot but be ready to act for this end, in whatever 
‘manner may be in its power. He therefore, who is willing to do 
good in some cases, and not in others, will find little reason to 
believe, that he possesses the benevolence of the Gospel. 

Fourthly. Love to our neighbour rs especially directed to the 
good of his soul. 7 

As the soul is of more worth, than the body; as the interests 
ofeternity are more important, than those of time; so the immor- 
tal concerns of man demand, proportionally, the good-will, and 
the kind offices, of his fellow-men. In discharging the duties, 
- created by this great object of benevolence, we are required to 
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instruct, counsel, reprove, rebuke, restrain, encourage, comfort, 
- support, and invigorate them, so far as it shall be 1n our power. 
Weare also bound to forgive, cheerfully, their unkindness to us ; 
to bear with their frowardness; to endure patiently their slow- 
ness of apprehension, or reformation ; and to repeat our efforts 
for their good; as we have opportunity, unto the end. For this 
purpose we are bound to hope concerning them, so long as hope. 
can be exercised; that neither we, nor they, may be discouraged ; 
and to pray for them without ceasing. All these offices of kind- 
ness are the immediate dictates of Evangelical Love. He, there- 
fore, who does not perform them in some good measure at least. 
can lay no claim to the benevolence of the Gospel. 


REMARKS. 


ist. From these observations it 1s evident, that the Second great 
Command of the Moral Law 1s, as it is expressed in the text, like 
the First. 

It is not only prescribed by the same authority, and possessed 
of the same obligation, unalterable and eternal ; but it enjoins ex- 
actly the exercise of the same disposition. The Love, required 
in this command, is exactly the same, which is required in the 
first: a single character, operating now towards God, and now 
towards our fellow-creatures. Equally does it resemble the first 
in its importance. That regulates all our conduct towards God ; 
this towards other Intelligent beings. ach is of infinite import- 
ance; each is absolutely indispensable. If either did not exist, 
or were not obeyed; a total and dreadful chasm would be found 
in the virtue and happiness of the universe. United, they per- 
fectly provide for both. The duty, prescribed in the first, is un- 
doubtedly first in order: but that, prescribed by the last, is no 
less indispensable to the glory of God, and the good of the Intel- 
ligent creation. 

Qdiy. Piety and Morality are here shown to be inseparable. 

It has, I trust, been satisfactorily evinced, that the love, requir- 
ed in the divine law, is a single disposition; indivisible in its 
nature; diversified, and distinguishable, only as exercised to- 
ward different objects. When exercised towards God, it is call- 
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ed Piety ; when exercised towards mankind, it is customarily styl- 
ed Morality. Wherever both objects are known, both are loved - 
of course by every one, in whom this disposition exists. He, 
therefore, who loves not God, loves not man, and he, who does. 
not love man, does not love God. | 

3dly. We here see, that the Religion of the Scriptures is the true, 
and only, source of all the duties of life. 

On the obedience of the first and great commandment is found- 
ed the obedience of the second: and on these two hang all the Law 
and the Prophets: the precepts of Christ, and the instructions of 
the Apostles. Religion commences with Love to God; and ter- 
minates in love to man. Thus begun, and thus ended, it in- 
volves every duty; and produces every action, which is reward- 
able, praise-worthy, or useful. There is nothing, which ought to 
ke done, which it does not effectuate: there ts nothing, which 
ought’ not to be done, which it does not prevent. It makes Intel- 
ligent creatures virtuous and excellent. It makes mankind good 
parents and children, good husbands and wives, good brothers 
and sisters, good neighbours and friends, good rulers and sub- 
jects ; and renders families, neighbourhoods, and States, order- 
-ly, peaceful, harmonious, and happy. As it produces the punc- 
tual performance of all the duties, so it effectually secures all the 
rights, of mankind. For rights, nus, are nothing, but justi claims 
tothe performance of duties by others. Thus the Religion of the 
Scriptures is the true and only source of safety, peace, and pros- 
perity, to the world. 
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‘THE EFFECTS OF BENEVOLENCE ON PERSONAL HAPPINESS. 


Acts xx. 35. 


Ihave shewed you all things, how that, so labouring, ye ought to 
support the weak; and to remember the words of the Lord 
Jesus, how he said; It is more blessed to give than to recewwe. 


iy the preceding discourse, I considered, at some length, that 
Love to our Neighbour, which is required in the Second Com- 
mand of the moral /aw. I shall now attempt to show, that this 
disposition is more productive of happiness, than any other. . 
The speech of St. Paul, recorded in this chapter, I have long 
considered as the most perfect example of pathetic eloquence, 
ever uttered by man. The occasion, the theme, the sentiments, 
the doctrines, the style, are all of the most exquisite kind, whol- 
ly suited to each other, and calculated to make the deepest im- 
pression on those who heard him. The elders of the Church of 
Ephesus, to whom it was addressed, were ministers of the Gos- 
pel; converts to Christianity made. by himself; his own spiri- 
tual children, who owed to him, under God, their deliverance 
from endless sin and misery, and their attainment of endless ho- 
liness andhappiness. They were endeared to him, as he was te 
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them, by nderest of all possible ties; presiding over a 
Church, for in the capital of one of the principal countries in 


the world 5 ; a period when heresy, contention, and dissolute- 
ness, Pepi call seen by him to be advancing with hasty 
strides, toruin Christianity in that region. This address was,there- 
fore, delivered at a time when all that was dear to him, or them, was 
placed in the most imminent hazard of speedy destruction.. They 

vere the persons, from whom almost all the exertions were to be 


expected, which might avert ‘this immense evil, and secure the - 


contrary Becudiable good; the Shepherds, in whose warm af- 
fection, care, and faithfulness, lay the whole future safety of the 
flock. He was the Apostle, by whom the flock had been gather- 
ed into the fold of Christ, and by whom the shepherds were 
formed, qualified, and appointed. He had now come, for the 
great purpose of admonishing them of their own duty, and of the 
danger of the flock, committed to their charge. He met them 
with the tenderness of a parent, visiting his children after a long 
absence. He met them, for the last time. He assembled them, 
to hear his last farewell, on this side the grave. 

To enforce their duty in the strongest manner, he begins his 
address with reminding them of his manner of life, his piety, 
faithfulness, zeal, tenderness for them, disinterestedness of con- 
duct, fortitude under the severest sufferings, diligence in preach- 
ing the Gospel, steady dependence on God, and entire devotion 
to the great business of the salvation of men. To them, as eye 
witnesses, he appeals for the truth of his declarations. Them 
he charges solemnly, before God, to follow his example: warn- 
ing them of approaching and accumulating evil; and commend- 
ing them to the protection, and grace, and truth, of God, for their 
present safety, and future reward. 

With this extensive, most solemn, and most impressive prepa- 
ration, he closes his discourse, in a word, with the great truth 
which he wished to enforce, and the great duty which he wished to 
enjoin, as the sum, and substance, of all his instructions, pre- 
cepts, and example; exhorting them to remember the words of 
the Lord Jesus, which he said, It is more blessed to give, than to 
MECELVEe 

In no remains of Demosthenes, or Cicero, can be found the 
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same simplicity, addeess, solemnity, tenderness, and sublimity, 
united. Paul was a man immensely superior to either of these 
celebrated Orators in excellence of character and with the aid 
of Christianity to influence, and Inspiration to direct, rose to 2 
height, and enlarged his views to an extent, of which no other 
man was ever capable. His eloquence, like the poetry of Isaiah, 
rises beyond every parallel; and the excellence of his disposi- 
tion, seconded in a glorious manner the greatness of his views, 
the tenderness of his sentiments, and the sublimity of his concep- 
tions. He speaks as if he indeed possessed the tongue of An- 
gels ; and the things which he utters are such, as Angels, with- 
out superior aid, would never have been able to conceive. 

The Words, which he declares to have been spoken by the Sa- 
viour, are no where recorded in the Gospels, as having been ut- 
tered in the manner here specified. They were, however, un- 
questionably the words of Christ; and not improbably address- 
ed to Paul himself. Be this as it may, they are words of the 
highest possible import; and may be justly considered as the 
language of all our Saviour’s preaching and of all his conduct. 
The Spirit by which he was governed, they perfectly describe ; 
the actions which he performed, and the sufferings which he un- 
derwent, they perfectly explain. Of all his precepts they are a 
complete summary ; and of his whole character, as a moral be- 
ing, they are a succinct, but full and glorious exhibition. 

The import of them cannot be easily mistaken, unless from 
choice. To give, is an universal description of communicating 
good ; to recetve, an equally extended description of gaining it from 
others. The former of these two kinds of conduct is pronounc- 
ed here to be happier or more blessed than the latter. To be 
blessed, is to receive happiness from God, from our fellow-crea- 
tures, or from ourselves; and denotes, therefore all the good, 
which we do now, or shall hereafter, enjoy. The doctrine of the 
text is, therefore, that, 

It is more desirable to communicate happiness, than, to recesve it 
from others. 

Iam aware that the selfishness which dwells in every human 
mind, and clouds every human intellect, as well as biasses every 
human decision concerning moral subjects, revolts at this doc- 
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trine.,. Do admit it, is a plain condemnation of our ruling charac- 


ter, anda judicial sentence of reprobation c on allourconduct. In 
a world of selfish beings, where one universal disposition reigns, 
and ravages; it cannot but be expected by a man, even mode- 
rately versed in human nature, that the general suffrage will be 
given, in favour of the general character. Every man knows, 
that his own cause is in question; and that his vote is an acquit- 
- tal, or condemnation of himself. From this interested tribunal 
an impartial issue cannot be hoped. In a virtuous world, instead 
of that proverbial, and disgraceful aphorism, that, where you 
Jind a man’s interest, you find the man, the nobler and more vin- 
dicable sentiment, that, we should find the man, where we find his 
duty, would unquestionably prevail. If the united voice of our 
race, therefore, should decide against this great evangelical doc- 
trine, the innumerable company of Angels, and the spirits of just 
men made perfect, may be easily neon to give their unquali- 
fied decision in its favour. In their happy residence, a selfish be- 
ing would be a prodigy, as well as a monster. 

Ixven in our own world, we may, however, lay hold on facts, 
which fully evince the doctrine to be possible. Parents are often 
found preferring the happiness of their children to their own per- 
sonal and private good, and enjoying more satisfaction In com- 
municating good to them, than in gaining it from the hands of 
others. Friends have frequently found their chief happiness in 
promoting the well-being of the objects of their friendship. Pa- 
triots have, sometimes at least, cheerfully forgotten all private 
concerns and neglected the whole business of gaining personal 
gratification, for the sake of rendering important services to their 
belaved country. The Apostles also, with a spirit eminently 
disinterested and heavenly, cheerfully sacrificed every private 
consideration for the divine purpose of accomplishing the salva- 
tion of their fellow-men. Nothing of this nature moved them, 
neither counted they their lives dear unto themselves ; so that they 
might finish their course with joy, and the ministry which they had 
received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the grace of 
God. ; | 

Now, what forbids ; what I mean, in the nature of things ;_ that, 
with an affection as tender and vigorous, as parents feel for their 
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children, and friends for their friends; which patriots have at 
times felt for their country, and which the Apostles of Christ felt 
for the souls of their fellow-men; we should, in a nobler state of 
existence, escape from the bonds of selfisliness, and send forth 
our good-will to every intelligent being whom we know, in such 
a manner, as to take delight in the happiness of all around us, 
and to experience our first enjoyment in communicating good, 
wherever we could find a recipient. That such a disposition 
would be.a desirable one, will not be disputed. Why may it not 
exist? What is there, which will, of necessity, forbid such en- 
largement, excellency, and dignity, of moral character? Why 
may not a world be filled with Intelligent beings, devoted to this 
great and God-like end, and gloriously exhibiting the image and 
beauty of their Creator? The only answer to these questions, 
which an opponent can bring, is, that in this guilty, wretched 
world, the contrary spirit universally prevails. On the same 
ground, the tenants of a gaol may rationally determine, that the 
mass of fraud, theft, rape, and murder, for which they are con- 
signed to chains and gibbets, is the true and only character, 
which exists in the palace of sovereignty, the hall of legislation, 
ihe household of piety, and the Church of God. 

Admitting then, that such a disposition is possible ; admitting, 
that it has, at least in superior worlds, a real existence; admit- 
ting, still farther, as all who really believe the dictates of the Gos- 
pel must admit, that it exists in every sincere Christian, even in 
this world: I proceed to establish the doctrine by observing, 

I. That all the happiness, which is enjoyed in the Universe, 
flows originally from the voluntary activity of Intelligent beings. 

All happiness is contrived; and is brought into existence by 
carrying that contrivance into execution. Intelligent Beings 
alone can contrive, orexecute. From them, from their volunta- 
ry agency, therefore, all happiness springs. God, the crear 
Inrennicent, began this wonderful and immense work. Intel- 
ligent Creatures, endued with the faculties necessary for this‘ pur- 
pose, coincide with him, as instruments, In carrying on the vast 
design. On the part of Him, or them, or both, it is the result of 
design. If happiness then, is to exist at all, it must flow from 
‘lisposition ; and plainly from a disposition to do good: this, and 
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a disposition to. do evil, being the only active and productive 
principles in the’ whole nature of things. A disposition to gain 
happiness from others, could plainly produce nothing ; and were 
there no other, the universe would be a blank, a desert, in which 
enjoyment could never be found. The capacity for it would in- 
deed exist ; but the means of filling it would be wanting. The 
channels would open, and wind; but the living fountain, with 
which they were to be supplied, would be dry. The soil would 
be formed ; and the seeds might be sown; but the life-giving in- 
fluence of ni rain and the sunshine woald be withholden. Of 
course, no verdure, flowers, nor fruits, would spring up, to adorn, 
and enrich, the immense and desolate surface. 

As great, therefore, as the difference is between the boundless 
good which exists, and for ever will exist, in the great kingdom 
of Jehovah, and an absolute barrenness and dearth throughout 
this incomprehensible field; so great is the difference between 
these two dispositions. 

I]. Virtwe, the supreme excellence and glory of Intelligent be- 
mgs, 1s merely the love of doing good. 

No attribute of a rational nature is, probably, so ) much com- 
mended, even in this sinful world, as Virtue ; yet the commenda- 
tions, given of it, are, in many instances at least, unmeaning and 
confused ; as if those who extol it had no definite ideas of its na- 
ture, and knew not in what its real value consists. 

All the worth of Virtue, in my own view, lies in this ; that it is 
the original, only voluntary, and universal, source of happiness ; 
partly, as its affections are happy in themselves, and partly, as 
they are the sourcesof all otherhappiness. There is, originally, 
nothing valuable, but happiness. The value of Virtue consists 
only in its efficacy to produce happiness. This is its value in the 
Creator: this its value in the creatures. Hence, and hence 
only, is Virtue the ornament, the excellency, and the loveliness, 
of Intelligent beings. 

Virtue, as exercised towards the Creator is, as was shown in & 
former discourse, summed up IN Love TO HIM; in Bencvolence, 
Complacency, and Gratitude: good-will to his supreme blessed- 
ness, and to the accomplishment of his glorious designs; a de- 
tight in his perfect character, which forms, and accomplishes, the 
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boundless good of his Creation; and a thankful reception and 
acknowledgment, of the effects of his goodness, communicated 
either to ourselves, or to others. All these are affections in the 
highest degree active; and prompt us to study what we shall ren- 
der to the Lord for his benefits, and to co-operate with all our 
powers in the promotion of the designs which he has made known 
tous. dil the good, indeed, which we can do to him, if it may be 
called by this name, ts no other than to please him; by exhibiting 
always a disposition like his own. With this disposition he is 
ever delighted; and he has been pleased to inform us, that in his 
sight rt es eee 

Virtue, as exercised towards our fellow-creatures is the same love 
directed to them, and perfectly active in promoting their well-being. — 

In all the forms of justice, faithfulness, truth, kindness, compas- — 
sion, charity, and forgiveness, in every act of self-denial and self- 
government, this is still the soul and substance. But Virtue is 
a character, beyond comprehension superior to any other, and in 
a literal sense infinitely more desirable. It is the only worth, 
the only excellence, the only beauty, of the mind; the only dig- 
nity ; the only glory, 

To the spirit, which is occupied in gaining good from others, 
or which aims at enjoyment merely, it is transcendently superior, 
in numerous particulars. 

It is the source of all internal, moral good. 

The mind is a world of itself; in which happiness, of a high 
and refined kind, can exist: a happiness, without which external 
good can be of but little value. Inthe great business of forming 
happiness, its first concern is with itself. If disorder, tumult, 
and tempest, reign within, order, peace, and serenity, from with- 
out, will find no admission. The first step towards real good is 
self-approbation. So long as the mind is necessitated to see it- 
self deformed, odious, and contemptible; so long as the con- 
science reproaches and stings ; so long as the affections are inor- 
dinate, base, insincere, rebellious, impious, selfish, and guilty ; 
so long as fraud is cherished, truth rejected, sin loved, and duty 
opposed ; it is impossible, that quiet, consolation, or hope, should 
find a residence there. Self-condemned, self-abhorred, self-des- 
pised, it must fly of design, from all conversation with itself; and 
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find its poor inde etkient lear e in the forgetfulness of what it 
is, and in the hurry and bustle of external employments and com- 
panions. From the sweet and peaceful fire-side of harmonious 
and happy affections and purposes; from the household serenity 
of a satisfied conscience, and of a blameless life, it is forced 
abroad, to seek, without success, to slake its thirst for happiness 
in streets and taverns, in routs and riots. Sickly, pained, and 
languishing, it looks for health and ease, inmedicines which can- 
not reach the disease, and turns in vain for relief to sports: and 
sounds, for which it has neither eye, nor ear. 

But when the love of doing good has once gained dominion 
over the man, he is become reconciled to his Creator, and to all 
his commands. ‘This ruling disposition, wholly excellent and 
lovely in itself, is of course seen to be lovely and excellent. The 
Conscience smiles with approbation on all the dictates of the 
heart. The mind becomes at once assured of its own amiable- 
ness and worth; and, surveying the landscape within, beholds it 
formed of scenes exquisitely beautiful and desirable. The soul, 
barren and desolate before, is clothed, by the influence of the 
Moral Sun, and the rain of heaven, with living verdure, and with 
blossoms and fruits of wstuetdtie sss. All is pleasant; all is 
lovely to the eye. No tumult ruffles, no storm agitates. Peace 
soothes and hushes every disordered affection, and banishes every 
uneasy purpose ; and serenity, like the summer evening, spreads 
a soft and mild lustre over the cheerful region. Possessed of 
new and real dignity, and assuming the character of a rational 
being, the man for the first time enjoys himself; and finds this 
enjoyment not only new, but noble and expansive; and, while it 
furnishes perpetually varied and exquisite good, it sweetens and 
enhances, all other good. From his happiness within, the tran- 
sition to that which he finds without, is easy and instinctive. Of 
one part of this, himself is the immediate parent. When he sur- 
veys the objects, to whom he has communicated happiness by 
relieving their distresses, or originating their enjoyments; the 
first thing, which naturally strikes his attention, is, that their hap- 
piness is the work of his own hands. In the exalted character of 
a benefactor, a voluntary and virtuous benefactor, he surveys 
and approves himself: not with pride and self-righteousness, but 
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with humble gratitude to God, for vouchsafing to raise him up to 
such exaltation and worth, and to make him a willing instrument, 
in his hand, of the good of his fellow-creatures. 

In this character, the man, who seeks happiness in gaining 
good, has no share. A child of sense, a mere animal, his only 


‘business has been to taste and to swallow; while nobler and 


more active beings have been employed in a the food, 
on which he regales his appetite. | 

In this character of a~common benefactor, Wie’ virtuous man 
is seen, and acknowledged, by others, as well as by himself. 
By all who see him he is approved; and by the wise and good 
he is beloved. Conscience owns his worth; Virtue esteems and 
loves it; and the public testimiony repeats and applauds it. To 
the world he is considered as a blessing; and his memory > 
survives the grave, fragrant and delightful to succeeding gene- 
rations. 

In the mean time, those, who are most unlike him in Malti: 
ter, pay an involuntary testimony to his worth. Whenever they 
seek esteem and commendation, they are obliged to profess his 
character, and to counterfeit his principles; to pretend to do 
good, and to seem to love the employment. In this conduct 
they unwillingly declare, that there is no honour, and no worth, 
even in their view, beside that, of which his character is formed. 

In addition to these things, he is daily conscious of the appro- 
bation of God; a privilege, a blessing, transcending all other 
blessings ; a good, which knows no bounds of degree or dura- 
tion. The proofs, given of his approbation to this character, are 
such, as leave no room for doubt, or question. It is, he has de- 
clared it to be, his own character. God is Love. His law has 
demanded it, as the only article of obedience to himself. Love 
is the fulfilling of the Law. To this character, as formed in the 
soul through the redemption of Christ, all his-promises are made. 
In consequence of the existence of this character, sin is forgiven ; 
the soul justified; and the man adopted into the divine family, 
as a child of God, and an heir of eternal life. Of the approba- 
tion of God, therefore, he is secure. Think, I beseech you, of 
the nature of this enjoyment. Think of the character of Him 
who approves. Think what it is to be approved by infinite 
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Wisdom. What a seal of worth; what a source of dignity; 
what a foundation of honour! How virtuous an ambition may 
be here gratified; what an immense capacity for happiness may 
here be filled! 

Beyond the grave, his excellence will finid a complete reward. 
There, all around him will be wise and good; and will joyfully 
feel and acknowledge, will esteem and applaud, his worth. Of 
their esteem, and love, the testimonies, will be sincere, undis- 
guised, unchanged, and eternal. There he will be acknowledged, 
and welcomed, as one of the virtuous and happy number, who 
have voluntarily glorified God, and befriended) the Universe, 
during their earthly pilgrimage; and who are destined to the 
same delightful employments, and to the same glorious character, 
for ever. His heavenly Father will also there testify his own 
divine approbation, in an open, full, and perfect. manner; will 
adorn him with every grace; remove from him every stain; and 
advance him through successive stages of excellence, which shall 
know no end. 

It is the actual, and probably the necessary, law of Intelligent 
nature, that we love those, to whom we do good, more than those 
who do good to us. Thus God loves his Intelligent creatures 
incomparably more, than they can love him. Thus, the Saviour 
loved mankind far more intensely, than his most faithful disci- 
ples ever loved him. Thus parents regard their children with 
a strength of affection, unknown in children towards their 
parents. ‘Thus friends love those, whom they have befriend- 
ed, more than those, who have befriended them. Thus also 
in other, and probably in all, cases. According to this un- 
deniable scheme of things, he, who seeks his happiness in doing 
good, is bound to his fellow-creatures, and to the universe, and 
will be eternally bound, by far stronger, and tenderer ties, than 
ean otherwise exist. He will contemplate every fellow-crea- 
ture, primarily, as an object of his own beneficence; and, while 
he feels a parental, a god-like, attachment to all, will enjoy a de- 
light in their prosperity, not unjustly styled divine. This glori- 
ous disposition will make the happiness of every being his own, 
as parents make that of their children. Even in this world, he 
will thus multiply enjoyment, in a manner unknown to all others ; 
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and in the world to come will, in a progress for ever increasing 
and enlarging, find the most pure and exquisite delight spring- 
ing up in his bosom, wherever he dwells and wherever he roves. 
His mind, a bright, and polished mirror, will receive the light 
of the Sun of Righteousness, and of all the stars which adorn the 
heavenly firmament; and will, at the same time, warm and bright- 
en within itself, and return the enlivening beams with undimi- 
nished lustre. | 

Ill. To do good is the only and perfect character of the ever bless- 
ed Jehovah. 

When God @reated the universe, it is most evident, that he 
could have no possible view in this great work, but to glorify 
himself in doing good to the creatures which he made. What- 
ever they were, and whatever they possessed, or could ever be, 
or possess, must of course be derived from him alone. From 
them, therefore, he could receive nothing, but what he had given 
them. Accordingly, he ts not worshipped as though he needed any 
thing ; seeing he giveth unto all, life, and breath, and all things. 
The whole system of his designs and conduct is a mere system of 
communicating good; and his whole character, as displayed in 
it, is exactly summed up by the Psalmist in these few words; 
Thou art good, and dost good, and thy tender mercies are over all 
thy works. The same character was anciently proclaimed by 
himself to Moses, on Mount Sinaz, in that sublime and affecting 
annunciation; The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
long-suffering, slow to anger, and abundant in goodness and truth. 
St. John has, in a still more comprehensive manner declared his 
character in a single word; Godis'Love. This peculiarly divine 
and glorious character was still more illustriously manifested by 
the Son of God, in the wonderful work of Redemption. Infinite- 
ly rich in all good himself, for our sakes he became poor, that we 
through him might become rich ; rich in holiness; rich in the hap- 
piness which it produces. We were fallen, condemned, and ruin- 
ed; were poor, and miserable, and blind, and naked, and in want 
of all things. ‘To do good to us, to redeem us from sin, and to 
rescue us from misery, he came to this world; and while he liv- 
ed, went about doing good unto all men as he had opportunity, and 
ended hig life on the cross, that we might live for ever. 
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On the third day he arose from the dead, and ascended into 
heaven. At the right hand of God the Father, while he sits on the 
throne of the Universe, he makes perpetual intercession for the 
sinful, backsliding creatures, whom he left behind ;-and with in- 
finite benignity carries on the amazing work of redeeming love, 
inthe world of glory. In that world it is his employment, and 
delight, to feed all his followers, and lead them to fountains of 
living waters ; to enlighten them with wisdom, to improve them in 
Virtue, to adorn them with strength and beauty, and to dignify 
them with immortal glory. 

All these things have flowed, and will for ever flow, from his 
own love of doing good. Of them, he could not possibly stand 
in need. Of the stones of the street, he could raise up children 
and followers, beyond measure better, wiser, and nobler, than 
they are, and in numbers incomprehensible. For him they can 
do nothing; for them he does all things. 

Bui God 1s infinitely blessed. ‘This superior and unchangea- 
ble happiness of Jehovah springs entirely from this glorious dis- 
position. As he can receive nothing, his happiness must lie 
wholly in the conscious enjoyment of his own excellence, which 
is formed of this disposition, and in the communication of good 
to his creatures. 

If we would be happy like Him, we must be disposed like him ; 
must experience, and exercise, the same love of doing good; and 
must find our own supreme enjoyment in this exalted communica- 
tion. Happiness grows out of the temper of the mind which enjoys. 
Its native soil is benevolence. When this is the temperature of the 
soul, it springs up spontaneously, and flourishes, and blossoms, 
and bears, with a rich and endless luxuriance, and with beauty 
_ supreme and transcendent: but when selfishness predominates, 
like an exotic ina sterile ground, and a wintry climate, it withers, 
fades, and dies. 

In the mean time, God loves, and blesses, those, whose dispo- 
sition and conduct resemble his own. In giving this character 
to his children, he gives them the first of all blessings ; the source of 
peace, dignity, and enjoyment, within, and the means of relishing 
every pleasure from without. Thus, in the possession of this 
character, they have, in the scriptural language; and therefore, 
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to them, in other respects, shadl be largely given. ‘Their internal 
excellence and enjoyment shall be perpetually improved, and 
their external happiness, in the like manner, extended. As the 
mind becomes more beneficent, more pure, more active in doing 
good ; all the sources of its felicity will multiply around it; its 
consciousness of being like its Father and Redeemer will expand 
and refine ; virtuous beings will more clearly see, approve, and 
love, its beauty and worth; and the smiles of infinite complacen- 
cy will beam upon its character and conduct with inexpressible 
and transporting glory. 
Having thus, as I flatter myself, shown in a clear light the 
truth of the Doctrine, contained in the text ; I shall now close the 
discourse with twa : 


REMARKS. 


Ist. This doctrine places in the strongest point of view the Su- 
periority of the Gospel to every other system of morals. 

There are two classes of men, both very numerous, who have 
employed themselves in forming moral systems for mankind: 
viz. the ancient Heathen Philosophers, and modern Infidels. It 
is hardly necessary to observe, that in all moral systems the Su- 
preme Good, or highest interest, of Man, and, by consequence, 
the Nature of Virtue, and the Nature and Means of Happiness, be- 
come, of course, prime objects of inquiry. Nothing can more effec- 
tually teach us the insufficiency of the human mind to determine the 
nature of the Supreme Good than the declaration of Varro, that the 
heathen Philosophers had embraced, within his knowledge, two hun- 
dred and eighty-eight different opinions concerning this important 
subject. Nor were their sentiments concerning the nature of Virtue 
and the nature and means of Happiness, as will be easily sup- 
posed, at all more harmonious. Some of them taught, that sen- 
sual pleasure is the chief good of man; that it consists in free- 
dom from trouble and pain; and that nee and cares do not 
consist with happiness; and therefore, that a man ought not to 
marry, because a-family will give him trouble; nor engage in 
public business ; nor meddle with the concerns of the public. 
They also taught, that nothing, which is in itself pleasurable, is 
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an evil; and that when it is evil, it is so, only because it brings 
more trouble with it than pleasure; that, therefore, injustice is 
not an evil in itself, but is evil merely on account of the trouble, 
which it occasions to its author. Some of them placed their su- 
preme happiness in pride, and personal independence of both 
godsand men. Apathy, or an absolute want of feeling with re- 
spect to our own troubles, and those of our fellow-inen, was re- 
garded as being essential to this independence. Some of them 
placed happiness in abstraction from the world; in study; in 
contemplation ; in quietude of mind; in indolence of body; in 
seclusion from human society ; in wealth, power, fame, superi- 
ority of talents, and military glory. Of Virtue they appear to have 
formed no distinct, or definite, conceptions. In some instances, 
they spoke of it with propriety and truth; but, in others, with 
such confusion, as to prove, that they were without any correct 
and satisfactory apprehensions concerning its nature: the seve- 
ral things, which they taught, being utterly inconsistent with each 
other. Different Philosophers placed Virtue in the love, and 
pursuit, of most of the things, mentioned above, and made it con- 
sist with injustice; impurity; impiety; fraud; falsehood; the 
desertion of parents in their old age; unkindness to children; 
insensibility to the distresses of our fellow-creatures ; and gene- 
rally with a dereliction of almost every thing, which the Scrip- 
tures have declared to be virtuous. 

These observations are sufficient to show how infinitely re- 
mote these philosophers were from just conceptions concerning 
this inestimable subject. 

Infidels have left this important concern of man, substantially, 
as they found it. I cannot, at the present time, attempt to re- 
peat their various doctrines. It will be sufficient to observe, at 
the present time, that Mr. Hume, one of the last and ablest of 
them, has taught us in form, that Modesty, Humility, Repent- 
ance of sin, and the forgiveness of injuries, are vices ; and that 
pride therefore, impudence, resentment, revenge, and obstinacy 
in sin, are, by necessary consequence, virtues. This scheme needs 
no comment. Virtue, such as this, would lay the world waste, 
and render him who possessed it a fiend. 
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From what a glorious height do the Scriptures look down 
on this grovelling, deformed, self-contradictory chaos of opi- 
nions. How sublime is the scheme, which they exhibit concern- 
ing this amazing subject? Virtue, they inform us, is the love of 
doing good: an active principle ; the real and whole Energy of 
an Intelligent mind, exerted for the exalted purpose of pro- 
ducing happiness. In the exertions of this principle, in the en- 
joyment which attends it, and in the happiness which it creates, 
the Scriptures place the supreme good of man, and of every 
other Intelligent, being. Here, and here only, is it placed with 
true wisdom, and immoveable certainty. The mind in this man- 
ner is happy, within, by its self-approbation; and, without, by 
being in the highest degree useful to others, and by receiving 
from the hand of others all the good, which the same Usefulness 
in them can return to itself. Here all the provision, which is either 
possible, or desirable, is made for enjoyment unmingled and com- 
plete. The character, the personal character, becomes glorious ; 
the affections delightful; the conduct divine. In a community, 
governed by this principle, every individual, howeyer great, or 
however small, is honourable and lovely, both in his own sight, 
and that of others: every one is msReut also: every one is 
happy- | 

Qdly. The great practical inference — this doctrine is, that 
doing good is the only proper Employment of man. 

You, my Friends and Brethren, were created for this great 
purpose ; not to gain reputation, learning, wealth, knowledge, 
power, honour, or pleasure; but to do goods not to gain even 
heaven itself, or immortal life; but to ascend to heaven, and to 
acquire immortal life, that in that happy world you may employ 
the immense of duration in an endless diffusion of beneficence, 
and an endless exercise of piety and praise. Make, then, the 
end, for which God designed your existence, and your faculties; 
the voluntary’ and proper end of all your wishes, designs, and 
labours. 

With sober and affecting meditation set it before yourselves in 
form, and system, as the purpose for which you» were made, en- 
dowed, preserved, and blessed hitherto; as the purpose, which 
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is prescribed by the will of God; and as the purpose, to which 
you are, therefore, voluntarily, and supremely, to devote your- 
selves. Let each of you say to himself, “ I was formed for the 
great and glorious purpose of doing good. This was the will of 
my Maker; itis my own supreme interest; it is the supreme in- 
terest of my fellow-creatures in me. Be this, then, the ultimate 
end of all my thoughts, wishes, and labours; and let nothing 
hinder me from pursuing it always. While I lawfully seek for 
reputation, property, learning, eloquence, power, or any other 
earthly good, I am resolved to seek them, only in subordination 
to this great purpose; as means, merely, to thisend. To form, 
and to execute, this resolution, give me grace, wisdom, and 
strength, O thou Father of all mercies! that I may perform thy 
holy will, and in some measure resemble thy perfect and glori- 
ous character, through Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

This solemn proposition of the subject to yourselves would, 
almost of course, give it a distinction and importance in your 
view, which would induce you to keep it supremely, and habi- 
tually, in sight, and render it a standard, to which all your con- 
duct would be referred for approbation or rejection; a moral 
«scale, by which you would measure every thought, and pursuit ; 
a touchstone, by which you would distinguish every species of 
alloy from the most fine gold. It would, also, direct your aims 
to a higher mark; and give your efforts a nobler character. 
Men usually, even good men, rather compound tn their affections 
with conscience, and the Scriptures, for a mixture of worldliness 
and virtue, than insist on observing nothing, but the dictates of 
virtue. They aim at being virtuous; and not at being only, and 
eminently, virtuous. One reason for this is, they take it for 
granted, that they shall never cease to sin, in the present world, 
and, therefore, never mistrust either how practicable, or how im- 
‘portant, it is, that they should vigorously determine to avoid all 
sin, and practice nothing butvirtue. Their designs are divided 
between their worldly business and Religion. These they con- 
sider as two separate, and in a degree incoherent, objects ; both 
necessary, but still clashing ; when they ought to consider their 
worldly business merely as one great dictate, and duty, of Re- 
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ligion ; one great branch of the virtue, which they are to exhi- 
bit, and of the good, which they are todo. Worldly business is 
to be done; but it is to be done onlyas a part of our religion and 
duty. Even our amusements are always to be regarded in this 
manner; and are useful, and lawful, only as parts of our duty, 
and as means of enabling us better to perform other duties, of 
higher importance. From exact obedience to the great rule, 
Whether ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God, there is no exemption. 

Were the solemn proposition which I have urged, to be form- 
ed, and habitually kept in sight; the character of man would 
soon be, not sinless indeed, but incomparably more holy, blame- 
less, and undefiled, than we now usually find it. Human Virtue 
would be less clouded; would assume a brighter and more ce- 
lestial aspect; and would be savy with a clearer and more 
genial sunshine. 

In whatever sphere of life, you are placed, employ all your 
powers, and all your means, of doing good as diligently and vigor- 
ously as youcan. Direct your efforts to the well-being of those 
who are within your reach, and not to the inhabitants of a distant 
age, or country; of a future generation, or of China or Peru., 
Neglect not a humble kind office within your power, for a vast 
and sublime one, which you cannot accomplish. The Scriptures 
require you to feed the hungry, and to clothe the naked; to in- 
struct the ignorant, and reclaim the vicious. Philosophical phi- 
lanthropy calls to the commiseration of nations, the overthrow of 
governments, the improvement of the vast society of Man, and 
the exaltation of this wretched world to freedom, science, and 
happiness. The only objection to your labouring in this mag- 
nificent field seems to be, that your labours will be to no purpose. 
On the Scriptural plan, you will at least do something ; and your 
two mites will not be forgotten. Extend your efforts however as 
far as you can extend them, to any effect; to as many, and as 
great, objects, as Providence places within your reach; and as 
many ways, as you shall find in your power. Promote, as much 
as possible, relief, comfort, health, knowledge, virtue, and happi- 
ness, both as private and public objects. Promote them by your 
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talents, your property, your influence, your labours, and your 
example. Let every day, when passing in review before the 
scrutinizing eye of conscience, presenta regular series of benefi- 
cence, which will soften the bed of your repose, and rise as a 
sweet memorial before God. 

As oiyects of your kindness always select the most deserving. 
The Scriptures have directed you to do good unto all men, and 
especially to those of the household of faith. To the soundness of 
this precept common sense bears, also, the fullest attestation. 
It was reserved for philosophy to discern, that the true and pro- 
per scenes of employing benevolence were the galley and the 
gaol; and that its chief-aim should be not to make men good-and 
virtuous, but to prevent thieves, murderers, and traitors from com- 
ing to the dungeon or the gibbet, which they had merited. Let 
your favourite object be the honest, the industrious, the sober, the 
virtuous; and both feel, and relieve, their distresses. Refuse 
not others; but give to these an universal preference. When 
you relieve the sufferings of the vicious and infamous, close your 
beneficence with solemn reproof, and pungent counsel; and re- 
member, if you withdraw them from vice to virtue, you render 
them a kindness, infinitely greater, than if you elevate them to 
wealth and honour. In this way you will save a soul from death, 
and cover a multitude of sins. 

With all your resolutions and efforts, you will need, every day, 
assistance from God. Every day, ask it in humble, fervent 
prayer. No real blessing ever descends to man, but as an an- 
swer to prayer. Particularly this rich and glorious blessing of 
a life patiently spent in well-doing, cannot be expected unless it 
be asked for. Three times a day retire with Daniel to your 
chambers. God will be there and will grant you. a Bororious an- 
swer of peace. 

To such a life can you want motives? Let me remind you, 
that it zs, and, [ flatter myself, it has been proved to be, not only 
the most honourable, but the only honourable, character ; the cha- 
racter, which secures the secret approbation of those who do not 
assume it; and the open esteem, love, and praise, of those who 
do: that it is the only character, which ts truly and eminently — 
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happy; which possesses peace within, and enjoyment without ; 
which is found in heaven, and constitutes the happiness of that 
exalted world: that it is the character of Angels, of Christ, and 
of God; the beauty of the divine kingdom, the glory of Jehovah, 
and i source ofall the Bred which is enjoyed in Immensity and 
[ternity. 

It ts the only character, which will endure. The world passeth 
away, and the lust thereof; but he who doeth the will of God abideth 
forever. The lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride 
of life, the wretched inventory of a selfish, worldly mind, find all 
their poor, though boasted, gratifications on this side of the grave. 
Their miserable possessors riot, and dig, and climb, during their 
passing day; and then vanish, and are seen no more: where 
will they next be found ? . 

He, on the contrary, who by patient continuance in well-doing 
hath sought for glory, honour, and immortality, will lie down in 
the bed of peace, will fall asleep in the Lord Jesus, and awake 
with new life, and joy, and glory, beyond the grave. In the great 
trial, he will be found, and pronounced, to have well done,and to 
have been a good and faithful servant of his divine Master; and 
will be directed to enter into the joy of his Lord. 

In the great and final day, he will be acquitted, acknowledged, 
and glorified, before the assembled universe; because, when the 
least of Christ’s brethren was an hungered, he gave him meat ; 
when he was thirsty, he gave him drink; when he was a stranger, 
he.took him in; when he was naked, he clothed him; when he was 
sick, and in prison, he nunistered unto him. Of so high and valua- 
ble a nature will he find this beneficence, that it will be received, 
and rewarded, by Christ, as done to himself. To heaven he will 
be an acceptable inhabitant; and meet with an open and abun- 
dant entrance into that happy world. Glorified saints will there 
hail him as their brother: Angels will welcome him as their com- 
panion. There, also, will he find, that he has begun a career of 
excellence, which will never end. Endued, there, with stronger 
principles and nobler powers, in a happier field, with more desi- 
rable companions, and forming all his plans of beneficence for 
eternal duration, he will fill up the succession of ages with a 
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glorious and immortal progress of doing good; and become daily 
a brighter, a more perfect, a more divine, ornament, and blessing, 
to the virtuous universe. | 

And now, my friends and brethren, Lcommend you to God, and 
to the word of his grace, which is able to build you up in this evan- 
gelical character, and to give youan inheritance among all them 
that are sanctified. Amen. 


SERMON XCVIET 


THE LAW OF GOD. 
THE SECOND GREAT COMMANDMENT. 


THE EFFECTS OF BENEVOLENCE ON PUBLIC HAPPINESS. 
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AcTs xx. 35. 


f have shewed you all things, how that so labouring, ye ought te 
support the weak; and to remember the words of the Lord Je- 
sus, how he said, ft 1s more blessed to give, than to recetve. 


i a preceding discourse, | considered, at length, the Influence 
of a disposition to do good on the personal happiness of him, in 
whom it exists; and attempted to show, that this disposition 1s. 
more productive, than any other, of such happiness. It is now my 
design to prove, that if possesses a@ no less superior efficacy in pro- 
ducing Public happiness; or the happiness of Society im all ats 
various forms. 

_ Of this disposition, commonly styled disinterested Benevolence, 
and denoted in the New Testament by the word, Ayan, render-— 
ed in our translation Love, and Charity, we have an extensive, 
most accurate, and most beautiful, description in the 13th chap- 
ter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians. In this chapter, it is 
exhibited to be superior to every natural and supernatural en- 
dowment, and to every acquisition made by man. It is proved 
to be the source of all good, natural and moral; or rather the 
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source of all natural, and the substance of all moral, good. Itis 
shown to be the only real excellence of intelligent creatures ; 
the means of their existence, and their continuance, in the king- 
dom, of God; and the only cause of his complacency in their 
character. Finally, it is declared, that this disposition shall en- 
dure until all other things, which are admired and esteemed by 
men, Shall be forgotten; and, when they shall have ceased, to- 
gether with their use and importance, shall brighten and flourish 
for ever. 

Generally, it is declared, if I mistake not, in this chapter, that 
Love, in its various modifications and exercises, is the amount 
of all those, which are commonly called the graces of the Chris- 
tian spirit; or, as they are often styled, the Christian virtues. 
Particularly, it is exhibited to us as long-suffering, contentment, 
modesty, humility, decency, disinterestedness, meekness, charita~ 
bleness, hatred of iniquity, love to truth, patience, faith, hope, 
and fortitude. With this, the most extended and the most de- 
tailed, account of the subject, furnished by the Scriptures, all 
the other exhibitions, contained in the sacred volume, perfectly. 
agree. In them all, when connected together by the mind, as 
may without difficulty be perceived, this great truth is abundant- 
ly shown: viz. that the Love of the Gospel, or the spirit of do- 
ing good, is the source of all happiness, public and private ; and 
is productive, intentionally, of no unnecessary evil. 

This truth is generally, but forcibly, taught in the text, with 
regard to society, as well as with regard to individuals. If we 
remember, that all societies are composed of individuals; we 
cannot hesitate to admit, that whatever renders them happy 
must in exactly the same manner, and degree, be the source of 
public happiness. If at is more blessed to give, than to receive, 
if it is more blessed to cherish a spirit of doing good to others, than 
a disposition to gain it from them, in individual instances; the 
community, in which this disposition universally reigned, could 
not fail to enjoy this superior happiness in its fullest extent. 

Equally manifest is it, that the same disposition could not be 
productive of evil. ove, saith St. Paul, worketh no ill to his 
neighbour: therefore Love is the fulfilling of the Law. In other 
words, this great and glorious characteristic of love. that it is 
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productive of no ill, rendered it an object of such excellence to 
the view of God, that he framed his law in such a manner, as to 
require nothing of his intelligent creatures, beside this attribute 
and its proper exercises. We are not indeed to suppose this 
the only reason, why the divine law was framed in this manner. 
The good, of which this disposition is the parent, was, aS we are 
abundantly taught in the Scriptures, a commanding reason also, 
why it was required by the law of God. To secure this good, 
and prevent in this manner the existence of the evil, which would 
necessarily result from any other disposition, was, at the same 
time, supremely glorious to the Infinite Lawgiver. 

It cannot fail of being an interesting employment to a Chris- 
tian assembly to contemplate the operations of this spirit upon 
human society. In the progress of such contemplation, so many 
blessings will rise up to our view ; and will be so easily seen to 
flow necessarily from this Piencsisiain ; that we cannot fail to feel 
deeply the degraded, mischievous, miserable nature of that selfish- 
ness, which is so directly contrasted to it, and which so generally 
controls the affectionsand conduct of man. With scarcely less 
strength shall we realize, also, the excellence and amiableness of 
that spirit, from which good so extensively flows; which makes 
heaven the residence of supreme enjoyment; and which might 
make even this melancholy world no unworthy resem blangy of 
heaven. | 

On a theme, so extensive as this, and comprehending such a 


vast multitude of particulars, it would be easy to make many im-' 


portant observations. Those which fall within the compass of 
my design must, however, be all included within the limits of a 
single discourse. They will, therefore, be few, and of necessity 
general. | 

I. Kvangelical Love, or the Spirit of communicating happiness, 
will, of course, induce us to be Contented with our own Providen- 
tial allotments. 

Love, saith St. Paul, envieth not. Love seeketh not her own. © 

It is easily demonstrated by Reason, as well as abundantly de- 
clared in the Scriptures, that the infinitely wise and benevolent 
God orders all things aright. Thus saith the Lorp, Let not the 


wise man glory in his wisdom, neither let the mighty man glory in his’ 
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might, let not the rich man glory in his riches: But let him that 
glorieth glory in this; that he understandeth and knoweth me; 
that lam the Lonp which exercise loving-kindness, judgment, and 
righteousness, in the earth: for in these things I delight, saith the 
Lorp. With such a government as this, it is evident, all per- 
sons ought to be satisfied: for all persons clearly ought to wish, 
that that which is righteous, wise, and benevolent, should be in- 
variably done. He who is dissatisfied, therefore, cannot, with- 
out voluntary blindness, fail to discern, that in this temper he is 
guilty of sin. At the same time, the good man is taught, and will 
from interest and duty, alike, remember, that al/ things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God ; and therefore, for good to 
him, as being one of this happy number. Such a man, with this 
conviction, must be contented of course. His understanding, 
prepared alway to admit the dictates of truth, and his heart, al- 
i in to welcome them, demand, and generate, a contented 
spirit. Insuch a man discontentment with his own situation, and 
envy on account of the superior enjoyments of others, can find no 
place, unless when the law in the members, warring against the 
law of the mind, brings him into captivity. Were his love, there- 
fore, perfect ; his contentment would be also perfect. 
The importance of this dispositicn to the happiness of man, 
may be advantageously illustrated by calling up to our view the 
immense evils, which spring from discontentment. How vast is 
their number ; how terrible their nature! What hatred does it 
generate towards our fellow-creatures; what wrath; what con- 
tention; what revenge! Howmany slanders does it produce ; 
how many frauds! What a multitude of perjuries, litigations, 
murders, and wars! What amass of guilt does it create! What 
an accumulation of misery! Were the great men of this world, 
alone, to be satisfied with the wealth, splendour, and power, al- 
lotted to them; were they to thirst no more for the enjoyments, 
bestowed on their rivals; the whole face of this earthly system 
would ina great measure be changed. Oppression would break 
his iron rod; and war would cease to ravage the habitations of 
men. 
In producing these evils, it is iieaable for a mind, governed 
by the spirit of doing good, to take any share. Such a mind 
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must of necessity rejoice in the righteous and benevolent dispen- 
sations of God. All these it would regard, as springing from his 
perfect character, and as accomplishing his perfect designs. Its 
own allotments, therefore, it would consider as the best possible, 
upon the whole, for the time, and the circumstances ; because 
they were determined by this wisdom and goodness. If a man, 
possessed of such a mind, were afflicted; he would not despise 
the chastening of the Lord, nor faint when he was rebuked of him ; 
but he would remember, that whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth ; 
and that he scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. In this cha- 
racter of a son, with filial affection, and reverence, to the Father 
of his spirit, while thus employed in the eminently parental office 
of chastening him for his good, he would sustain his afflictions 
with patience, fortitude, and submission; would endeavour to 
derive, and would certainly derive, from them the peaceable fruits 


of righteousness. His mind would become more and more se-— 


rene, patient, and enduring; more sensible of his dependence on 
God; more resigned to his disposal; and more intimately pos- 


sessed of fellowship with the Father and his Son Jesus Christ. — 


Every day, and by means of every affliction, he would become 


more weaned from the world, more spiritually-minded, less de- . 
pendent for his happiness on outward objects, and more effectual- 
ly sustained by the peace and joy of the Gospel. Insuch a mind, 


passion would daily lose its inordinate and mischievous domi- 
nion; and reason, conscience, and piety, daily increase theirs. 
“The views, and feelings, which assimilate him to an animal, 
would gradually lessen; and those, which constitute him a ra- 
tional being, continually increase. The distinction in the scale 


of moral existence, for which he was originally formed, he would 


gradually acquire; and in the end would find himself an inhabi- __ 
tant of heaven, fitted by a wholesome discipline foran immediate = 


participation of its pure and unfading enjoyments. 
In prosperity, the same man would acknowledge God as the 


giver of all his blessings. The enjoyments, allotted to him, he © 
would regard not as acquired from his Maker by bargain and 


# 


sale, purchased by works which himself had wrought, and earn- 


ed by his own industry and ingenuity ; but as gifts, descending 
from the Author of all good, as sovereign and merciful communi- 


= 
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cations from the eternal Benefactor. To this Benefactor all his 
affections, prayers, and praises, would ascend: and the charac- 
ter, which this glorious Being would sustain in the view of such 
a mind, would be the proper and transcendent character of Jn- 
HOVAH. 

It is the lot of all men to be more, or less, injured by their fel- 
low-men. In the sufferance of these injuries, most men become 
impatient, angry, and revengeful; and usually look no farther, 
while smarting under the infliction, than to the hand, from which 
it is immediately derived. But such a mind will remember, that 
the injuries, done by men, are also Providential chastisements 
from God, directed by the highest wisdom, and accomplishing 
the most desirable purposes. However untoward, therefore, 
however painful, his sufferings may seem fora season; he will © 
consider them, chiefly, as necessary parts of a perfect Provi- 
dence, and as real, though mysterious means, of accomplishing 
perfect good. In this view, they will appear comparatively light; . 
and will be sustained with equanimity, and even with comfort. 
The promises of the Gospel, ever present, and ever fresh, will 
steadily furnish additional and abundant consolation. In these, 


he will find his own good secured beyond defeat ; and will both 


hope, and quietly wait for, the salvation of God. Fashioned, and 
tempered, in this manner, into submission, patience, and meek- 
ness, the work of righteousness will, in such a mind, be peace ; 
and the effect of righteousness, quietness, and assurance for ever. 

In this vast particular, therefore, extending toso many objects, — 
spreading its influence over all the days and hours of life, man 
would gain, beyond measure, by assuming this divine disposition. 


The spirit of doing good would be, in his bosom, a well of water, 


_ flowing out unto everlasting life. The delightful nature of bene- 


volent affections, the animating enjoyment inherent in beneficence, 
would gild with sunshine the gloom of affliction, and add new 
beauty and splendour to seasons of prosperity. ‘Towards God, 
it would be exercised in the whole course of diversified obe- 
dience; particularly in complacency and gratitude, reverence 
and resignation; the proper efforts of a good mind to render to 
him according to his benefits. ‘Towards man, it would operate 
Vou. Tl. 54 
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in the production of happiness, and the relief of distress; the 
employment of God himself, and peculiarly the source of his own 
infinite happiness. Thus would it unceasingly do good, and 
gain good: and, while he; who was the subject of it, diffused 
enjoyment through his own bosom, he would extend it also to 
all around him. 

It has doubtless been observed, that I have illustrated this sub- 
ject, hitherto, by applying it to the circumstances of an indiv- 
dual. It is hardly necessary to remark, that what is thus true of 
one man must be equally true of all others, who are governed by 
the same spirit. This contentment, therefore, this serenity, this 
exquisite enjoyment, would, if such a disposition universally pre- 
vailed, be felt by a whole community, and diffused over the 
world. Every man would thus act; thus gain; thus enjoy. 
What a mass of happiness would in this manner be accumulated ; 
and how would the darkness of this melancholy world be chang- 
ed into a glorious resemblance of everlasting day ! 

I]. The same spirit would do Justice to all men. 

Love vejorceth not in iniquity. 

Justice is either Commutative, or Distributive. Commutative 
justice is rendering an equivalent for what we receive, whether of 
property, or kind offices. Distributive justice is the rendering of 
such rewards, as are due to those who obey law, and government, 
and of such punishments, as are due to those who disobey and rebel. 
In both senses, Justice is the mere measure of benevolence. What 
~achange woald be wrought in this world by an exact fulfilment 
of Commutative Justice only! With what astonishment should 
we see every debt paid at the time, and in the manner, in which 


it was due? every promise faithfully fulfilled! every loan of mo- 


ney, utensils, or other property, returned without injury or delay! 
every commodity sold according to its real value, and that value 
truly declared! every character carefully and justly defended, 
and none unjustly attacked! every kindness gratefully felt, 
and exactly requited! How great a part of human corruptions 


would cease! How great a part of the customary litigations | 
would be swept away! Whata multitude of prosecutions would — 


vanish! What a host of hard bargains, cheats, and jockies, 


anak 
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would be driven from among men! How soon would the judge 
find himself enjoying a comparative sinecure, and the jail crum- 
ble into ruin for want of inhabitants ! 

But this mighty change would be still increased by the reign 
of Distributive Justice. In its Laws, the Legislature would re- 
gard only the good of its subjects. In his decisions, the Judge, 
and in his administrations, the Executive Magistrate, would be 
governed by the same great and general interest. Of course, 
laws would be usefully formed, and equitably administered ; 
and the public péace, approbation, and prosperity, would be 
uniformly secured. 

To the government, the people at large would willingly ren- 
der the same justice, as being influenced by the same principle. 
Justice, in an important sense, is due from the people to their 
rulers; and can be either rendered, or denied. When render- 
ed, much good, and when denied, much evil, is always done to 
the community. If the Benevolence of the Gospel governed 
men of all classes; this justice would be rendered cheerfully, 


and universally. Strong in the public confidence, Rulers would _ 
be at full liberty to devise, and to pursue, every useful measure, © 
without danger of slander or opposition, without faction or tu-_ 
mult. The community would be a great and happy. family, 


peaceful, harmonious, and safe; and, at the head of it, Magis- 
trates would be the common parents, actuated by no design, and 
busied in no employment, but to render themselves as useful, and 
the people as happy, as was in their power. How different such 
a nation from those, that have hitherto existed in this tumultuous 
eee 

Ali. The same spirit would invariably speak Truth. 

Love, saith St. Paul, rejoiceth in the truth. 
_ Truth is the basis of ‘society, in all worlds where society ex- 


ists. Angels could not be social without it. Thieves and rob- 
bers support their dreadful social state by speaking it to each 


other. ‘To be social beings at all, we must exercise confidence. 
But we cannot confide, where truth is not spoken. Lying, in all 
its forms, is the gangrene of sotiety; and corrupts the mass just 
so far as it spreads. The sense of falsehood is a sense of dan- 
ger; a sense of danger is distress. Suspicion, jealousy, hatred, 
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malignant designs, and the dreadful execution of those designs, 
grow, successively, out of deception. Under the united domi- 
nion of these evils, the mind, in which they exist, becomes gra- 
dually @ seat of woe; a haunt of dreadful passions and dread- 
ful expectations. In the progress of intellectual nature, a world 
of beings thus situated, would be a collection of fiends ; and con- 
vert their residence into a hell. On this globe, where much 
truth is spoken, and where falsehood is only mixed; where the 
spirit, and the art, of deceiving, are imperfect ; a great part of 
our sufferings, as well as of our sins, is formed by violations of 
truth. 

What a mighty and glorious change would at once be accom- 
plished in the circumstances of mankind, were truth to become 
their only and universal language! Were no false facts here- 
after to be declared, no false arguments to be alleged, no false 
doctrines to be taught, mo false pretensions to be made, nd false 
iriendships to be professed, and no false colourings to be employ- 
ed, to discourage and deform truth; what a host of villains would 
vanish! What a multitude of impositions, treacheries, and dis- 
tresses, would fade out of the picture of human woe! 

To realize the nature, and extent, of this mighty change, cast 
your eyes, for a moment, over the face of this melancholy world. 
Behold all the interests of Man exposed, and hazarded ; his peace 
invaded ; his purposes frustrated ; his business ruined; and _ his 
hopes blasted, by the various votaries of falsehood: his private 
affairs molested by lying servants; his friendship abused by 
treacherous friends; his good name dishonoured by slanderous 
neighbours ; his learning and science perverted by philosophists; 
his rights and privileges wrested from him by fraudulent govern- 
ments; and his salvation prevented by religious impostors. 
How immense is the abuse, which he suffers; how comprehen- 
sive; how minute: spreading every where, and reaching to 
‘every thing, which is important, which is dear, to the heart! 
Thieves and robbers conceal, and accomplish, their malig- 
nant invasions of property and happiness under the darkness of 
midnight ; and fly with terror and haste the detecting eye of day. 
The wretches, of whom I have spoken, shroud themselves in mo- 
val darkness, and equally dread the exploring beams of truth. 
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Were this glorious light of the universe to burst the clouds, which 
envelope our darkened world, and exhibit in clear and distinct 
view all things as they are ; what a host of enemies, what a crowd 
of spectres, would fly from the dreadful detection! See the 
Tale-bearer, hurrying from the indignant hisses of ‘those, whom 
he has pierced into the innermost parts of the soul! The Per- 
jurer shrinks from the abhorrence of those sacred tribunals of jus- 
tice, which his enormous guilt has dishonoured and defiled ; and 
trembles at the expected infliction of that divine wrath, which he 
has impiously invoked. The Liar sneaks from the haunts of 
man: while infamy pursues his flight with her hiss of contempt, 
and her whip of scorpions. The Sophist immures himself in his 
cell, amid the foul animals who are its proper inhabitants: while 
justice inscribes over the entrance, “‘ Here is buried the betrayer of 
the souls of men.’”? The Seducer, loathed, execrated, torn by a 
phrenzied conscience, and wrung with remorse and agony, hurries 
out of sight, to find his last refuge among his kindred fiends. Be- 
hind them, the whole train of deceivers, appalled, and withered, 
vanish from the searching beams ; and sink down to the regions 
of darkness and despair. The earthly creation, which has groaned, 
and travailed in pain, together, until now, under the vast mise- 
ries, which these enemies of God and men have wrought, wher- 
ever they have roamed, is lightened of the insupportable burden. 
The gloom disappears; and universal nature smiles to behold its 
Redemption drawing nigh. ‘Tribunals of justice are purified at 
once. Individuals, families, and neighbourhoods, feel their 
wounds close; their breaches vanish ; and their peace return. 
Religion rides in triumph through the world ; and God is pleased 
to dwell anew among men. 

Think not, that 1am too ardent in this representation. False- 
hood is the first enemy of Intelligent beings. The world was 
ruined, the human race were murdered at first by a lie. “ The 
Father of lies,’ is the appropriate title of the worst of all beings ; 
a title of supreme and eternal infamy, branded by the Almighty 
hand. All the deceivers, who have followed in his train, partake 
of his character ; are slaves, self-sold to toil in his foul and ma- 
lignant drudgery, and heirs of his undying infamy and woe. 
There shall in no wise enter into the city any thing that defileth, or 
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that loveth or maketh a le; but on the contrary, all hars shall 
have their part in the lake that burneth, with fire and brimstone. 

Truth, on the other hand, is the foundation, on which rests the 
Moral Universe ; the stability of the divine kingdom; the light 
of heaven; the glory of Jenova. The Truth, is one of the pe- 
ceuliar names of Him, who is the brightness of the Father's glory, 
and the express image of his person. ‘Truth is the great bond, 
which unites angels to each other, and to their God; the chain, 
which binds together the intelligent system; preserving all the 
_ parts in harmony and beauty, and arranging the worlds, of which 
it is composed, around the great Centre of light, happiness, and 
glory. 

IV. From the same disposition would spring, universally, those 
Kind Offices, which are its immediate offspring, and which consti- 
tule the peculiar amiableness of Intelligent beings. 

Love suffereth long and is kind. : 

The interchanges of conduct between such beings, are in their 
nature, and variety, endless. From inferiors. io superiors, they 
assume the names of our veneration, homage, respect, reverence, 
submission, and obedience; together with many others of the 
same general nature. From superiors to inferiors, they are in 
the like manner varied through all the shades of authority, go- 
vernment, precept, regard, countenance, favour, compassion, 
forgiveness, instruction, advice, reproof, and a great variety 
of similar offices. Between equals, they are performed in the 
more familiar, but not less necessary, acts of friendship, esteem, 
civility, giving, lending, aiding, and a multitude of others. 
These, united, constitute a vast proportion of all that excellence, 
of which Intelligent beings are capable; and of all that duty, for 
which they are designed by their Creator. ‘To enjoyment, kind- 
ness 1s no less necessary, than truth and justice. Truth begins, 
justice regulates, and kindness finishes, rational happiness. 
Truth is the basis, justice the measure, and kindness the sub- 
stance. All are alike, and absolutely, indispensable ; and. of 
all, Benevolence is the soul, the essence, the amount. 

A world of kindness is a copy of heaven. A world without 
kindness is an image of hell. Eden originally derived its beau- 
ty and glory from the kind and amiable character of its inha- 
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bitants ; and the verdure, the bloom, the splendour of all its or- 
naments, were merely a faint resemblance of the beauty of mind, 
the moral life and loveliness, which glowed in our first parents. 
Had they preserved this character; the world would still have 
continued to flourish with immortal life and beauty; and the 
character itself would have furnished one natural and desirable 
ingredient in the happiness of beings, like them, who by the na- 
-ture of their dispositions were capable of being happy. 

Were the same character to revive in the present inhabi- 
tants of the world, now in ruins around us; the bloom and beau- 
ty of Paradise would spontaneously return. Three fourths of 
the miseries of man are made by himself; and of these a vast 
proportion is formed by his unkindness. . Were this malignant 
character banished; were sweetness and tenderness of disposi- 
tion to return to the human breast, and benevolence once more 
to regulate human conduct; a lustre and loveliness, hither- 
to unknown, would be spread over the inanimate creation; 
and God would supply to our enjoyment all, which would then 
be lacking. | 

In the exercise of this disposition, Parents would be truly kind 
to their children; and would labour not to gratify thei pride, 
avarice, and sensuality, but to do them real and universal good; 
to form their minds to virtue and happiness, to obedience and 
endless life, to excellence and loveliness in the sight of God. 
In the path of this true wisdom they would walk before; and 
their offspring, following cheerfully after them, would find it to 
be only pleasantness and peace. Brothers and sisters, under this 
happy influence, would become brothers and sisters indeed. In 
their hearts, and on their tongues, would dwell the law of kind- 
ness to each other, and of piety to their parents. Every son 
would make a glad father ; no daughter would be a heaviness to 
her mother. Every returning day would assume the peace and 
serenity of the sabbath; and every house would be converted 
into a little heaven. | 

From the house, this expansive disposition would enlarge the 
circuit of its benefactions so, as to comprehend the neighbour- 
hood. Happy within, every family would delight to extend its 
happiness to all without, who are near enough to know, and to 
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share, its kind offices. The beams of charity would shine from 
one habitation to another; and every hamlet and village would 
be formed into a constellation of beauty and splendour. Peace, 
the sister of Love, and Joy, the third in that delightful family, 
would be constant visitants at every fire-side ; and spread their 
smiles, and their influence, over every collection of human 
dwellings. 

To the poor, the wanderer, and the stranger, every door would 
be open, to invite them in; every heart would welcome their en- 
trance; and every hand, to relieve their wants and distresses. 
The rich would be rich, only to bless; and the peor would be 
poor, only to be blessed. The great would employ their ten ta- 
Jents in gaining more; and the small, their one talent in the same 
honourable and profitable exchange. Kings and rulers would 
be, indeed, what they have been styled, but in many instances, 
without a claim to the character; the Fathers of their country. 
The iron rod of oppression would be finally broken, and cast 
away; and the golden sceptre of love, and peace, and charity, 
would be extended for the encouragement, and relief, of all who 
approached. Bribery, intrigue, caballing, and the whole train 
of public corruptors, would be hissed out of the habitations of 
men; and the courts of rulers become, not the scenes of guilt 
and mischief, but the residence of honour, dignity, and Evange- 
lical example. 

Nor would this great bond of perfectness merely unite the 
members of a single community with each other; but, extending 
its power, like the attraction of the sun, would join all nations in 
one common union of peace and good-will. No more would the 
trumpet summon to arms; no more would the beacon kindle its 
fires, to spread the alarm of invasion; no more would the instru- 
ments of death be furbished against the day of battle. The sword 
would be literally beaten into a ploughshare, and the spear into a 
pruning hook ; nation would no more lift up sword against nation ; 
nor kingdom against kingdom; neither would they learn war 
any more. ‘The human wolf, forgetting all his native ferocity, 
would cease to thirst for the blood of the lamb; and cruelty, 
slaughter, and desolation, to lay waste the miserable habitations 
ofmen. The walls, within and without which, violence resound- 
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ed, and ravaged, would be called Satvation; and the gates, be- 
fore which destruction frowned at the head of an invading host, 
would be surnamed PRatsE. 

V. The same disposition would manifest itself in universal and 
unceasing piety to God. 

The Infinite Mind is the Infinite Benefactor of the Universe. 
As the Source and Centre of all existence; as the great Benefac- 
tor of all beings ; as the Subject of divine biessedness, and ex- 
eellence; God would be regarded by such a disposition with su- 
preme benevolence and complacency: Piety is nothing but this 
disposition, directed to this great and glorious Being. The love, 
which ts the fulfilling of the second command of the moral Law, 
isalso perfect obedience to the first, which is like unto the second. 
Without love, fear becomes a base and pernicious passion, total- 
ly destitute of amiableness, and excellency ; united with love, or 
in a mind, where love reigns, it is changed into the sublime cha- 
racter of Reverence ; the proper and filial regard to God from his 
children. Dependence without love, is nothing. Without love, 
Confidence cannot exist. Hope and Joy equally spring from it. 
Gratitude is but one manner. in which it is exercised. 

He, who loves his neighbour, on any account, with the bene- 
volence of the Gospel, will, and must, of course, love his Creator, 
If he exercises evangelical confidence at all; he cannot but ex- 
ercise it supremely in God. If he be grateful toa human bene- 
factor ; he must be, beyond measure, more grateful to the divine 
Benefactor. If he love moral excellence at all ; he must, more 
than in all other excellence, delight in that, which soul with un- 
ceasing glory in the Eternal Mind. 

In God, therefore, this desirable disposition would find the 
highest object of all its attachments, the supreme end of all its 
conduct., To him the devotion of such a spirit would be com- 
plete, unceasing, andendless. To please, obey, and glorify him 
would be the instinctive, and the commanding, aim of the man, 
in whom it was found; and, in the case supposed, in all men. 
All men would be changed into children of God. ‘The earth 
would become one universal temple, from which prayer, and 
praise, and faith, and love, would ascend before the throne of 
God, and the Lamb, every na and every evening. Time, 
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hitherto a period of sense and sin, of impiety, and rebellion, 
would be converted into an universal sabbath of peace and wor- 
ship. Holiness to the Lord would be written on all the pursuits 
and employments of mankind. Zion; the city of our God, would 
extend its walls from the rising to the setting sun; and compre- 
hend all the great family of Adam within its circuit; while on its 
gates would be inscribed in immortal characters, Jenovau 1s 
HERE. 

Let me now ask, whether the Love of the Gospel, the spirit of 
doing good, is not in the view of all, who hear me, a disposition 
more desirable, than the present disposition of Man? Think 

_what the world now is; and what, since the apostasy, it ever has 

been. Call to mind the private wretchedness, guilt, and de- 
basement, which, within and without you, deform the human 
character, and destroy human happiness. Call to mind the 
public sins, which have blackened the world from the beginning ; 
and the public miseries, which have rung with groans, and 
shrieks, throughout the whole reign of time, and from one end of 
heaven to the other. What a vast proportion of these evils has 
man created for himself, and his fellow-creatures! How small 
a portion has God created! and how mild and proper a punish- 
ment has this been for the authors of the rest! Of this complica- 
tion of guilt and woe, every man is, in some degree, the subject, 
and the author. “All men are daily employed in complaining of 
others ; and none, almost, in reforming themselves. Were each 
individual to begin the task of withdrawing from the common mass 
the evils which he occasions, the work would be easily done. 
Those, produced by men, would be annihilated, and those, oc- 
casioned by God, would cease; because, where there were no 
transgressions, God would not exercise his strange work of pu- 
‘nishment. 

How mighty would be the change! Benevolence would take 
place of malignity, friendship of contention, peace of ‘war, truth 
of falsehood, and happiness of misery. This dreary world would 
become a Paradise. The brutal, deformed character of man, 
would give place to the holiness and dignity of angels, and all the 
perplexed, melancholy, and distressing scene of time would as- 
sume the order, beauty, and glory, of the celestial system. 
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With the nature and effects of the present human character, the 
selfishness of man, so fondly, proudly, and obstinately cherished 
by every human breast, you are all, at least in some degree, ac- 
quainted. It is scarcely necessary, that I should recal to your 
minds the universal corruption of the antediluvian world ; and the 
violence and pollution, which rendered this earth too impure, and 
deformed, to be any longer seen by the perfect eye of Jnovan. 
It is scarcely necessary to remind you of the premature apostasy, 
which followed the deluge; the brutal idolatry, which, like a 
cloud from the bottomless pit, darkened this great globe to the 
four ends of heaven; the putrid infection, which tainted Sodom 
and Gomorrah; the rank and rotten growth of sin, which poison- 
ed and destroyed the nations of Canaan; the deplorable defec- 
tions of Israel and Judah ; the bloody oppressions of Assyria, Ba- 
bylon, and Persia ; the monstrous ambition, and wild ravages, of 
Alexander ; the base treacheries, and deformed cruelties, of his 
followers ; the iron-handed plunder, butchery, and devastation 
of Rome; the terrible ravages of Mohammed and his disciples ; 
or the fearful waste of man by Alaric, Attila, and their barba- 
rous companions in slaughter. As little necessity is there to 
detail the wars, and ruins, of modern Europe; the massacres 
of the Romish Merarchy, the tortures of the Inquisition, the abso- 
lutions and indulgencies issued from the Vatican, to pardon sin, 
and to sanction rebellion against God. Your minds must be fa- 
miliarized to the lamentable degradation, the amazing miseries, 
the death-like slavery of the nations, which fill the Continent of 
Africa. You cannot be unacquainted with the swinish brutism 
of the Chinese ; the more brutal deformity, the tyger-like thirst 
for blood, of the Hindoos and of the strangers, who have suc- 
cessively invaded Hindostan ; the fell and fiend-like cruelty that 
has made modern Persia a desert; the stupid, but furious super- 
stition, and the tainted impurity of Turkey. ‘To these monstrous 
corruptions, these wonderful sins of nations claiming, generally, 
the name of civilized, add the crimes of the savage world ; and 
fasten your eyes for a moment on the wolfish rage, which reigns, 
and riots, in the human animals, prowling, regularly, for blood 
and havoc around the deserts of 4merica and Asia: and you will 
be presented with an imperfect, but for my purpose a sufficient, 
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exemplification of the spirit, which rules the heart of man, and ac- 
tuates the vast family of Adam. i 

But this spirit is unnecessary toman. The disposition, which 
{ have described, might just as easily inform the mind, and con- 
trol the conduct. We might as easily be benevolent, as selfish ; 
virtuous as sinful. No new faculties are necessary; and no 
change is required, but of the disposition. How superior is the 
disposition, here illustrated, to that, whose effects have been so 
uniformly dreadful! Hitherto I have used the language of sup- 
position only ; and have declared, that, if such were the character 
of our race, such also would be the state of this unhappy world. 
Now [inform you, that such, one day, will be the true character 
and state of man. 

The period will one day arrive: the period is now on the 
wing: the day will certainly dawn: the morning-star is, per- 
haps, even now ascending in the east, of that day, in which 
Christ will return, and reign on the earth. I neither intend nor 
believe, he will appear in person, until the great and final day, 
which the Scriptures emphatically call his ‘second coming : for 
the heavens must receive him until the times of the restitution of 
all things. But he will appear in his Providence, and by his 
Spirit, to renew the face of the earth. A new heart and a right spirit 
will he create within them. His law he will write in their hearts ; 
and his fear will he put in their minds ; and their sins, and their 
iniquities, will he remember no more. This new heart, this right 
spirit, will be no other than the disposition, which has been here 
considered ; the very obedience of the Law, which will be thus 
written ; the new creation, which is thus promised. 

By the implantation of this holy character in the soul, a change 
will be accomplished, which is exhibited in the Scriptures in 
terms of hyperbolical and singular sublimity. In their present 
state of Apostasy, mankind are considered in this sacred volume, 
as being all buried in a death-like sleep, From this benumb- 
ing lethargy, hopeless and endless, unless removed by Almigh- 
ty power, they are represented as roused anew to consciousness, 
to feeling, and to action, by the awakening voice of God. In 
the present state, they are declared to be madmen; groping 
ihe gloom, wantoning in the excesses, and venting the rage, of 
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Bedlam. In the new one, they are exhibited as restored to rea- 
son, to sobriety, to intellectual dignity and usefulness, and as in- 
troduced again to the society, converse, and esteem, of rational 
beings. Originally, they are prisoners to sin and Satan, the 
victims of turpitude, and the sport of fiends: yet they are prison-. 
ers of hope. In their renovation, they have heard liberty pro- 
claimed to the captive, and the opening of the prison doors to them 
that are bound; and, at the sound of these glad tidings, they 
have shaken off their chains, and escaped from their dungeon 
into the glorious liberty of the Sons of God. In their present 
state; they are pronounced to be dead, and fallen together in 
one great valley of the shadow of death; the appointed and im- 
mense receptacle of departed men; where their bones are dis- 
persed over the waste; dried, whitened, and returning to their 
original dust. A voice from heaven, resounding through the re- 
gions of this immense catacomb, commands the scattered frag- 
ments to assemble from the four corners of heaven; to re-unite 
in their proper places ; and to constitute anew the forms of men. 
A noise, a shaking, a rustling, is heard over the vast Goteorua ; 
a general commotion begins; and, moved by an instinctive pow- 
er, bone seeks its kindred bone; the sinews and flesh spontane- 
ously arise, and cover the aed form; and the Spirit of life 
breathes with one divine and universal energy on the unnumbered 
multitude. Inspired thus with breath, and life, the great host 
of mankind instinctively rise, and stand on their feet, and live 
again withimmortal life. The great world of death is filled with 
animated beings ; and, throughout its amazing regions, those who 
were dead are alive again, and those who were Jost to the creation, 
are found. 

This resurrection is no other, than a resurrection to spiritual 
life ; no other, than an assumption of this new and heavenly cha- 
icin: This character, this disposition, will constitute the sum, 
and the glory, of the Millennial state, and the foundation of all its 
blessings. When the heavens shall drop down dew from above, 
the skies pour down righteousness, and the earth open, and bring 
forth salvation; all the external good, all the splendour and 
distinction, of that happy period, will follow as things of course ; 
as consequences, which, in the divine system, Virtue draws in its 
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train. The Lord of hosts will, therefore, make for all nations, a 
feast of fat things, a feast of wines on the lees well refined. The 
Lord of hosts will swallow up death in victory ; and will wipe 
away the tears from all faces; and will take away the reproach of 
his people from all the earth. He will lay the stones of Zion with 
fair colours, and her foundations with Sapphires ; will make her 
windows of agates, her gates of carbuncles, and all her borders of 
pleasant stones. And the ransomed of the Lord shall return, and 
come to Lion with songs, and everlasting joy upon their heads ; 
they shall obtain joy and gladness ; and sorrow and sighing shalt 
fee away. 


SERMON XCIX. 


THE LAW OF GOD. 
THE SECOND GREAT. COMMANDMENT. 
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Acts xx. 35. 


Ihave shewed you all things, how that so labouring, ye ought to 
support the weak; and to remember the words of the Lord 
Jesus, how he said; It is more blessed to give than to receive. 


Ix my two last discourses, I endeavoured to show by a variety of 
arguments that a disposition voluntarily employed in doing good, 
is productive of more Personal and Public happiness, than any 
other can be. In those discourses, and in several preceding 
ones, it has, if I mistake not, been sufficiently proved, that the 
same disposition in the Creator and his intelligent creatures is the 
source not only of more happiness to the Creation at large, than 
any other, but of all the happiness which has existed, or will 
ever exist. 

Virtue, or Moral Excellence, is an object of such high import, 
as to have engaged, in every enlightened country, and period, 
the deepest attention of mankind. It has, of course, been the 
“subject of the most laborious investigations, and of very numer- 
ous discussions. Inquisitive men have asked with no small 
anxiety, “* What is Virtue?” “ Whatis its nature?” “ What 
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is its excellence ?”? “ And, What is the foundation, on which this 
excellence rests??? To these questions, widely different and 
directly opposite answers have been given. In modern times, 
and in this as well as other countries, much debate has existed 
concerning the Foundation of Virtue. It has been said to be 
founded in the Nature of things; in the Reason of things ; in the 
Fitness of things; in the Will of God; and in Utility. My in- 
tention in this discourse is to examine the nature of this subject. 

The phrase, the foundation of Virtue, has been very differently 
understood by different writers. Indeed, the word, foundation, 
im this case seems to be a defective one; as being ambiguous ; 
and, therefore, exposed to different interpretations. When Vir- 
tue 1s said to be founded in the Will of God, or in Utility, some 
writers appear to intend by this phraseology, that the Will of 
God or Utility is the Rule, Measure, or Directory, of virtuous con- 
duct. Others evidently intend, that one, or the other, of these 
things, is what constitutes it virtue ; makes it valuable, excellent, 
lovely, praise-worthy, and rewardable. It is, therefore, absolute- 
ly necessary for me to observe, antecedently to entering on this 
discussion, that [use the phrase in the sense last mentioned; and 
intend, by the Foundation of Virtue, that which constitutes its va- 
lue and excellence. It is necessary, also, to premise further, that 
by the word, Utility, lmean a Tendency to produce Happiness. 

Having premised these things, I shall endeavour, in the fol- 
lowing discourse, to support this Doctrine; tuHar Virtue 1s 
FOUNDED IN Utiuity. 

The Text is a general and indirect declaration of this doc- 
trine. The word, blessed, is sometimes used to denote a state, 
happy in itself; and sometimes a state, made happy, or blessed, 
by God. To give, in the sense of the text, is voluntarily to com- 
municate happiness ; or, in other words, to be voluntarily useful. 
As we are in fact made happy by God, whenever we are happy ; 
it is evident, that those moral beings, who are most happy, being 
made so by Him as a reward of their character and conduct, and 
not merely by the nature of that character and conduct, are most 
approved by him. That, which is most approved by God, is in’ 
itself most excellent. But the text informs us, that voluntary 
usefulness is most approved by God, because it is peculiarly 
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blessed by him; and is, therefore, the highest excellence. A 
man may be virtuous in receiving good at the hands of his fellow- 
creatures. But his virtue will consist only tm the disposition, 
with which he receives it: his gratitude; his desire to glorify 
God; and his wishes to requite, whenever it shall be in his pow- 
er, hiscreated benefactors. | This is being useful in the only way, 
which the situation, here supposed, allows; and the only thing 
which is virtuous, or excellent, in the mere state of receiving 
good. : 

To give, or communicate good, is a nobler, and more excellent 
state of being, than that of receiving good can be; because the 
giver is voluntarily the originator of happiness. In this conduct 
he resembles God himself, the Giver of all good, in that charac- 
teristic, which is the peculiar excellence and glory of his na- 
ture. Accordingly God loves, and for this reason blesses, him, 
in a pre-eminent degree. The proof of his superior excellence 
is complete in the fact, that he is peculiarly blessed: for these 
peculiar blessings, which he receives, are indubitable evidence of 
the peculiar favour of God; and the peculiar favour of God is 
equal evidence of peculiar excellence in him, who is thus bless- 
ed. But the only excellence, here alleged, or supposed, by 
Christ, is the spirit of doing good; or, in other words, the spirit 
of voluntary usefulness. In this spirit, then, Virtue or moral ex- 
cellence consists ; and the only excellence, here supposed, is of 
course founded in Utility. 

To the evidence, furnished by the text, both Reason and Re- 
velation add ample confirmation. This, I trust, will sufficiently 
appear in the course of the following Observations. 

Ist. Virtue rs not founded in the Will of God. 

_ Those who hold the doctrine, which I have here denied, may 
ie been led, unwittingly, to adopt it from an apprehension, that 
they could not ascribe too much to God. This apprehension is, 
without doubt, generally just; yet it is not just in the absolute 
sense. There is neither irreverence, nor mistake, in saying, that 
Omnipotence cannot create that, which will be self-contradicto- 
ry ; make two and two five; nor recal the existence of a past 
event; because these things would be impossible in their own 
nature. In the same manner, to ascribe toGod that, which is not 
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done by him, though the ascription may flow from reverence to 
his character, is not yet dictated by reverence. That, which 
God in fact does, is more honourable to him, than any thing else 
can be; and no error can in its nature be reverential towards 
_ God, or required by him of his. Creatures. 

The Doctrine, that Viriue is founded in the will of God, sup- 
poses, that that, which is now virtue, became such, became excellent, 
valuable, praise-worthy, and rewardable, because God willed it to 
beso; and, had he not willed it to be so, it would not have been vir- 
tue. Of course, if we were to suppose Intelligent beings created, 
and left, without any law, to choose their conduct; or,if we were 
to suppose the universe to exist just as it now exists, and exist 
thus either by chance, or necessity ; that, which is now virtuous, 
excellent, and praise-worthy, would at the utmost possess a na- 
ture merely indifferent; and, although all other things remained 
justas they now are, would cease to be excellent, lovely, and de- 
serving of approbation. According to the same scheme also, 
that, which is now sinful, or vicious, would cease to be of this na- 
ture; and no longer merit hatred, blame, or punishment. In 
plainer language, veracity and lying, honesty and fraud, justice 
and oppression, kindness and cruelty, although exactly the same 
things which they now are, and although producing exactly the 
same effects, would no more possess their present, opposite moral 
character ; but would equally deserve our love and approbation, 
or our hatred and disesteem. If virtue and vice are such, only 
because God willed them to be such; if virtue is excellent, and 
vice worthless, only because he willed them to be so; then vice 
in itself is just as excellent as virtue, and virtue just as worthless 
as vice. Let me ask, Can any man believe this to be true ? 

Further, the supposition, that virtue is founded in the will of 
God, implies, that God willed virtue to be excellent without any 
reason. If virtue and vice had, originally, or as they were seen 
by the eye of God, no moral difference in their nature ; then there 
was plainly no reason, why God should prefer, or why he actual- 
ly preferred, cne of them to the other. There was, for example, 
no reason, why he chose, and required, that Intelligent creatures 
should love him, and each other, rather than that they should hate 
him, and hate each other. In choosing, and requiring, that they 
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should exercise this love, God acted, therefore, without any mo- 
tive whatever. Certainly, no sober man will attribute this con- 
duct to God. 

This supposition, also, is inconsistent with the Omniscience of 
God. Every thing which exists; or which will ever exist, was, 
antecedently to its existence, or, in other words, eternally and 
immutably, present to the divine mind. In the same manner, all 
other, possible things, that is, things which God could have 
created if he had pleased, were also present to his view. Every 
man knows, that a vast multitude of such things are successively 
present to his own imagination; and that he can think of new 
worlds, new beings to inhabit them, and new furniture to reple- 
nish them. But, unquestionably, God knows all things, which 
are known by his creatures, and infinitely more. When created 
things were thus present to his eye, antecedently to their exist- 
ence, they were exactly the same things in his view, which they 
afterwards were, when they began to exist; had exactly the 
same natures; sustained exactly the same relations; and were 
just as good, indifferent, or evil, just as excellent or worthless, 
as amiable or hateful, as commendable or blame-worthy, as re- 
wardable or punishable, as they afterwards were in fact. This 
may be illustrated by a familiar example. Most persons have 
read more or less of those fictitious histories, which are called 
novels; and every person knows, that the several actors, exhi- 
bited in them, never had any real existence. Yet every one 
knows equally well, that the characters, which they severally 
sustain, are as really good or evil, lovely or hateful, praise-wor- 
thy or blameable, as the same characters of the same persons 
would be, had they all been living men and women. It is, there- 
fore, unanswerably evident, that moral characters, when merely 
seen in contemplation, are, independently of their actual exist- 
ence in living beings, and therefore before they have existed in 
such beings, as well as when they never exist at all in this man- 
ner, good or evil to the eye of the mind. Of course, they are 
good or evil in their own nature. Of course, they were seen to 
be good or evil by the Omniscience of God. It is, therefore, 
inconsistent with the doctrine, that God is omniscient, to say, 
that virtue is founded in the will of God, 
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Again; The scheme, which I am controverting, not only 

involves in it, that mankind, with all their impiety, injustice, cruel- 
ty, Oppression, wars, and butcheries, are in their nature equal- 
ly amiable, and excellent, as Angels, with all their truth and 
benevolence ; but also, that the character of Fiends is in itself, 
and independently of the fact, that God chose it should be 
otherwise, just as lovely, excellent, and praise-worthy, as that 
of Angels. If, then, God had willed the character, which Satan 
adopted, and sustains, to be moral excellence, and that, which 
Gabriel sustains, to be morai worthlessness ; these two beings, 
continuing in every other respect the same, would have mter- 
changed their characters. Satan would have become entirely 
lovely, and Gabriel entirely detestable. Must not he, who can 
believe this doctrine, as easily believe, that if God had willed it, 
two and two would have become five? Is it at all easier to be- 
lieve, that truth and falsehood can interchange their natures, 
than that a square and a circle can interchange theirs ? 
- Finally ; if virtue and vice, or sin and holiness, are founded 
only in the will of God; then I ask, What is the Nature of that 
Will? Weare accustomed to say, the Scriptures are accustomed to 
say, that God is holy, righteous, good, and glorious in holiness : ex- 
pressions, which, together with many others of the same nature, in- 
dicate, that God himself, and therefore, that the will of God, is ex- 
cellent, and supremely deserving of his own infinite love, and of the 
highest love of all Intelligent creatures. Does this excellence of 
God depend on the fact, that he willed his moral character, and 
therefore his Will, to be excellent? Or is the character of God, and 
of consequence his will, excellent in its own nature? If the divine 
character be not excellent in its own nature, and independently 
of any act of the divine Will, determining that it should be so; 
then, if God had been a being infinitely malevolent, and by an 
act of his will had determined, that his character should be infi- 
uitely excellent, it would of course have become infinitely excel- 
tent; and he himself would have deserved to be loved, praised, 
and glorified, for his infinite malice, cruelty, and oppression, just 
as he now does for his infinite goodness, truth, faithfulness, and 
mercy. According to this scheme, therefore, there is no original — 
moral difference between the characters of an infinitely malevolent 
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being, and an infinitely benevolent one; because this difference 
depends on a mere arbitrary act of will, and not at all on the 
respective natures of the things themselves. That a malevolent 
being would have made this determination, there is no more rea- 
son to doubt, than that it would be made by a benevolent being: 
for it cannot be doubted, that a malevolent being would have 
entirely loved and honoured himself. The question, whether 
God is a benevolent, or malevolent, Being, seems, therefore, 
to be nugatory: for all our inquiries concerning the subject, 
which have any practical importance, terminate in this single 
question; What has God chosen? Mi 

We have of course no interest in asking what is his moral na- 
ture. 

The Scriptures certainly exhibit this subject in a very different 
light. “hey every where consider moral things, that is, both 
moral beings, and their actions, as differing altogether in their 
several natures, and independently of any act of the divine will, 
determining that they should thus differ. Particularly, they ex- 
hibit God himself not only as being holy, righteous, just, true, 
faithful, kind, and merciful, but as excellent on account of these 
things; infinitely excellent; infinitely glorious; infinitely de- 
serving of the love, that is, the Complacency, (the kind of love 
every where intended in this discourse,) of his Intelligent crea- 
tures. Accordingly, God is often spoken of as excellent; and 
as excellency, in the abstract. Thus, he is styled the Excellency 
of Jacob. Is Name is said to be excellent inall the earth. How 
excellent, saith the Psalmist, 2s thy loving kindness. The Lord of 
hosts, says Isaiah, is excellent in working. In ail these passages 
it is plainly declared, that God is excellent in his own nature. 
In the same manner, the Scriptures assert, that his law is perfect, 
and his commandment pure; that his statutes are right, and hes 
judgments altogether righteous ; and that his commandment 1s holy, 
just, and good: that is, that these things possess the several 
kinds of excellence, attributed tothem, in theirown nature. For 
if the Scriptures intended only, that they were good, because God 
willed them to be so, when they were before neither good nor 
evil; it would have been mere tautology to have used this lan- 
guage. It would have been no more, than saying, that the law, 
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the commandments, and the statutes, of God were his law, com-. 
mandments, and statutes: this fact being, according to the 
scheme here opposed, all that, in which their excellence lies. 
In the same manner, when it is said, Thou art good, and doest 
good; it ought to be said, Thou art, what thowart, and doest what 
thou doest, for this is all that is meant, according to the scheme 
in question. 

In.the same manner, the Scriptures declare, that the righteous 
Lord loveth righteousness ; and thus teach us, that there is in 
righteousness a cause, a reason, or, in other words, a nature, for 
which it is, and deserves to be, loved. ‘They also assure us, 
that he hates wickedness, and that it is an abomination to him. 
There is, therefore, a reason; why he hates it. As he always 
hated the latter, and loved the former; and, therefore, before the 
one was forbidden, and the other required, of his Intelligent crea- 
tures; itis certain, that the one was hateful, and the other love- 
ly, in‘its own nature. 

In Jer. 1x. 24, it is said, Let him that glorieth glory in this ; 
that he understandeth, and knoweth me ; that Iam the Lorn, which 
exercise loving-kindness, judgment, and righteousness, in the earth : 
for in these things I delight, saith the Lorp. In this passage God 
requires mankind to glory not merely because he acts, but be- 
cause he acts in such a manner; because he exercises loving- 
kindness, judgment, and righteousness, in the earth ; and informs 
us, that he himself delights in these things: in other words, he- 
cause they are lovely in his sight. 

In Hebrews vi. 18, it is said, that ¢¢ is impossible for God to lie. 
If at any given time it is impossible for God to lie; it has been 
always impossible. For what reason? If truth and falsehood 
are in their own nature indifferent ; then, certainly, it was once 
just as easy for God to lie, as to speak truth. The only reason, 
why it is now impossible for him to utter falsehood, is, that he is 
utterly indisposed to this conduct. But if falsehood and truth 
have the same moral nature in themselves ; there can be no rea- 
son, why he was originally disposed to speak truth, rather than 
falsehood. Yet he is infinitely disposed to speak truth, and infi- 
nitely indisposed to utter falsehood. Falsehood is therefore to- 
tally odious in itself, and truth altogether desirable. 
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Every thing contained in the Scriptures, relative to this sub- 
ject, is of the same tenour, so faras I have been able to under- 
stand them, with the passages which I have quoted. Nor have 
| found in them a single hint, that virtue and vice have not in 
themselves a totally different moral nature; or that they depend 
for their excellence, and worthlessness, on an act of the divine 
will. On the contrary, the whole drift of the Scriptures is to ex- 
hibit them, as possessed of these characteristics in themselves ; 
and as, for this reason, chosen and required on the one hand, and 
rejected and forbidden on the other. 

There are persons, who speak of the Will of God as constitut- 
ing the nature of things, when they only mean, that it gives them 

existence. These persons appear not to discern, that the nature 
of the thing is exactly the same, whether it exist, or is only seen 
in contemplation, The Achilles of Homer, the Eneas of Virgil, 
the Lear of Shakspeare, and the Grandison of Richardson, have 
all the same character, which real men, answering severally to 
the descriptions of them, would possess. The will of God gives 
birth to the existence of all things. But the things themselves, 
as seen by the divine Mind, have exactly the same nature, and 

sustain the same relations to each other; have the same value 

or worthlessness, the same excellence or turpitude ; which they 
have, when they really exist. This nature is what makes them 

desirable, or undesirable, to the eye of God; and induces him 

either to choose, or reject, them. While it is true, therefore, 

that the will of God gives birth to all things, and to their several 

natures, as really existing in fact; it is equally true, that, as seen 
by the divine Mind, the same things had exactly the same na- 

ture before they existed. A house, before it is built, and when 

formed merely in a plan, has exactly the same figure and propor- 
tions, as seen by the mind of the builder, which it has, after it is 

built according to this plan. Truth and falsehood, right and 
wrong, in creatures, were exactly the same things to the eye of 
_ Omniscience, before, and after, they existed. 

From these considerations it is, | apprehend, evident, that the 

Foundation of virtue is not in the Will of God, but in the Nature of 
things. The next object of inquiry, therefore, is, Where mm the na- 
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ture of things shall we find this foundation? 1 begin my answer 
to this question by observing, ; 

Qdly. That there is no Ultimate Good but Happiness. ) 

By Ultimate Good | intend that, which is originally dintomesdiads 
ed good. Good is of two kinds only : Happiness, and the Causes, 
or Means, of happiness. Happiness is the ultimate good: the 
causes, or means, of happiness, are good, only because they pro- 
duce it. Thus fruit is good, because it is pleasant to the taste. 
The tree, on which it grows, is good, because it produces it. 
Health is good in itself: amedicine is good, because it preserves, 
or restores, it. bis 

We are accustomed to hear so much said, and truly nial con- 
cerning the excellence, beauty, and glory, of Virtue, that we are 
ready to conceive, and speak, of it, as being Original, or Ultimate 
good, independently of the happiness, which it brings with it. 
Nay, we are ready to feel dissatisfied with ourselves and others, 
ior calling this position in question; to consider this conduct as 
involving a kind of irreverence towards this glorious object; as 
diminishing its importance, and obscuring its lustre. This, how- 
ever, arises from mere misapprehension. If virtue brought with 
it no enjoyment to us, and produced no happiness to others ; it 
would be wholly destitute of all the importance, beauty, and glo- 
ry, with which it is now invested. Let any good man ask him- 
self what that is, for which he values his own virtue; what con- 
stitutes the commendations of it in the conversation and writings, 
particularly the sermons, with which he is acquainted; ‘and 
what is the amount of all that, for which it is commended in the 
Scriptures; and he will find every idea, which he forms of it, 
distinctly and definitely, completely summed up in these two 
things; that c# is the means of glory to Ged, and of good to his 
creatures. 1 have shown in a former discourse, that to glorify 
God, that is, voluntarily, (the thing which is here intended,) is 
exactly the same conduct towards him, which, when directed to- 
wards creatures, produces their happiness. It is, in truth, doing 
all that, which it is in our power to do, towards the happiness of 
the Creator. The happiness of God consists in the enjoyment, 
furnished partly by his sufficiency for all great and glorious pur- 
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poses, and partly by the actual accomplishment of these pur- 
poses. {separate these things, only for the sake of exhibiting 
them more distinctly to view; and am well aware, that, as they 
exist in the divine Mind, they are absolutely inseparable. The 
Lord, saith the Psalmist, shall rejoice in his works. Had these 
works never existed; God would not thus rejoice. God is alse 
said to delight in the upright; and to delight in his Church. 
Were there no upright persons; were there no Church; this de- 
light would cease. It is therefore true in the proper sense, that 
virtuous persons, by voluntarily glorifying God, become the ob- 
jects of his delight ; or, in other words, the means of happiness, 
or enjoyment, to him. It will not be supposed, that God is, for 
this reason, dependent on his creatures for his happiness, or for 
any part of it. These very creatures are absolutely dependent 
on Him; and are made by himself the objects of his delight : and 
such they become by the same voluntary conduct, which in other 
cases produces happiness in creatures. When we consider vir- 
tue, as it respects creatures only, the character, which I have 
given to it, is more easily seen, and more readily comprehended. 
it may easily be seen, in this case, that all its value consists in 
the enjoyment, which either attends, or follows it. All the exer- 
cises of virtue are delightful in themselves. It is delightful to do 
good to others; to see them happy, and made happy by our 
means; to enjoy peace of conscience, and self-approbation. 
These and the like enjoyments, may be said to attend virtue ; 
and, it is well known, enter largely into every account, which is 
given of its excellence. The Consequences of virtue are no other, 
than the good, which it produces in originating, and increasing, 
social happiness: and these, together with the articles involved 
in the two preceding considerations, make up the whole amount 
of all the commendations of this divine object, given either by 
the Scriptures, or by mankind. The excellence of virtue, there- 
fore, consists wholly in this; that it is the cause of good, that is, 
of happiness ; the Ultimate good; the only thing, for which vir- 
tue is valuable. 

Virtue in God, or Benevolence, is on all hands considered as 
the glory, and excellency, of the divine character. What is Be- 
nevolence? The love of doing good; ora disposition to pro- 
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Tore. happiness. In what does its excellence consist? In this; 
that it is the voluntary cause of happiness. Take away this sin- 
gle attribute of Virtue ; and it will be easily seen, that its excel- 
lence is all taken away also. 

These observations prove, if I mistake not, that happiness is 
the only Ultimate good ; and that virtue is termed good, only as 
being the cause of happiness. 

3dly. Virtue is the only original cause of happiness. 

It is hardly necessary to say, that Involuntary beings can, of 
_ themselves produce nothing ; as being absolutely inactive; and 

that there are no Active beings, beside those which are Valiabies 

Vey, But voluntary beings produce happiness, only when they 
are disposed to produce it: and the only disposition, which 
prompts to the production of itis Virtue. This is so obvious, 
after what has been said, as to need no further illustration. 

Contrivance and Activity are the original sources of all the ef- 
fects, or changes, which take place in the Universe ; particular- 
ly of all the happiness; which it contains. Contrivance and Ac- 
tivity in the Creator gave birth to all existence, except his own. 
Contrivance and Activity in Intelligent creatures, under God, give 
birth to all the happiness, of which they are the sources to them- 
selves and each other. 

Minds are active, only by means of the power of Willing. 
The two great dispositions of minds, by which all their volitions 
are characterized, and directed, are Benevolence and Selfishness. 
_Benevolence is Virtue; Selfishness is Sin. Benevolence aims to 
promote happiness in all beings capable of happiness: Selfishness, 
at the promotionof the private, separate happiness of one; sub- 
ordinating to it that of all others, and opposing that of others, 
whenever it is considered as inconsistent with that of one’s self. 
Benevolence, therefore, directs the whole active power, or energy, 
of the mind, in which it exists, to the production of the most exten- 
sive happiness. ‘This is what | intend by the Utelity of Virtue ; 
and that, in which, as it appears to my own view, all its excel- 
lence is found. Sin is naturally, and necessarily, the parent of 
misery ; since it arms every individual against the interest of 
every other. 

Were sin in its own proper tendency to produce, invariably. 
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the same good, which it is the tendency of virtue to ibe 
were it the means, invariably, of the same glory to God, and of 
the same enjoyment to the Universe; no reason is apparent to 
me, why it would not become excellent, commendable, and re- 
wardable, in the same manner, as Virtue now is. Were Virtue 
regularly to effectuate the same dishonour to God, and the - 
same imisery to Intelligent Creatures, now effectuated by sin; I 
see no reason, why we should not attribute to it,all the odious- 
ness, blame-worthiness, and desert of punishment, which we now 
attribute to Sin. All this is, I confess, impossible ; and is ren- 
dered so by the nature of these things. Still the supposition 
may be allowably made for the purposes of discussion. - 

The great objection to this doctrine arises from a misapprehen- 
sion of the subject. It is this; that of Virtue is founded in Utility, 
then Utility becomes the Measure of virtue, and, of course, the Rule 
of all our moral conduct. ‘This is the error of Godwin ; and, in 
an indefinite degree, of Paley, and several other writers. Were 
we omniscient, and able to discern the true nature of all the effects 
of our conduct; this consequence must undoubtedly be admit- 
ted. ‘To the eye of God it is the real rule. It will not, I trust, 
be denied, that he has chosen, and required, that to be done by 
his Intelligent creatures, which is most useful ; or, in other words, 
most productive of good to the universe, and of glory to himself ; 
rather than that which is less so. But, to us, Utility, as judged 
of by ourselves, cannot be a proper rule of moral conduct. The 
real usefulness of our conduct, or its usefulness upon the whole, lies 
in the nature of all its effects, considered as one aggregate. But 
nothing is more evident, than that few, very few indeed, of these, 
can ever be known to us by our own foresight. If the informa- 
tion, given us by the Scriptures concerning this subject, were to 
be lost ; we should be surprised to’see how small was the num- 
ber of cases, in which this knowledge was attainable, even in a 
moderate degree ; and how much uncertainty attended even these. 
As, therefore, we are unable to discern with truth, or probability, 
the real usefulness of our conduct; it is impossible, that our mo- 
ral actions should be safely guided by this rule. 

The Bible is, with the plainest evidence, the only safe rule, 
by which moral beings can, in this world, direct their conduct. 


eee 
ay 
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The precepts of this Sacred Volume were all formed by Him, 
who-alone sees the end from the beginning, and who alone, there- 
fore, understands the real nature of all moral actions. No other 
being is able to determine how far any action is, upon the whole, 
useful, or noxious; or to make Utility the measure of Virtue. 
As well might a man determine, that a path, whose direction he 
can discern only fora furlong, will conduct him ina strait course 
to a city, distant-from him a thousand miles, as to determine, that 
an action, whose immediate tendency he perceives to be useful, 


¢ therefore be useful, through a thousand years, or even 


rough ten. How much less able must he be to perceive what 


will be its real tendency in the remote ages of endless duration. 


It is impossible therefore, that utility, as decided by our judg- 
ment, should become the rule of moral action. * 

It has also been objected to this doctrine, that if Virtue is 
founded in Utility, every thing, which is useful, must so far be vir- 
tuous. This objection it is hardly necessary to answer. Vo- 
luntary usefulness is the only virtue. A smatterer in moral phi- 
losophy knows, that understanding and will, are necessary to the 
existence of virtue. He who informs us, that, if virtue is found- 
ed in utility, animals, vegetables, and minerals, the sun, and the 
moon, and the stars, must be virtuous, so far as they are useful, 
is elther disposed to trifle with mankind for his amusement, or 
supposes them to be triflers. 


REMARKS. 


ist. From these observations we learn, in an imteresting manner, 
the desirableness of virtue. 

The whole tendency of virtue is to promote happiness; and 
this is its only ultimate tendency. . It prefers, of course, the 
greater happiness to the less, and the greatest, always, to that 
which can exist in a subordinate degree. It diffuses happiness 
every where, and to every being capable of receiving it, so far 
as this diffusion is inits power. In this respect it knows no dis- 
tinction of. family, country, or world; and operates to the be- 
nefit of those, who are near, more than to that of those, who are 
distant, only because its operations will be more effectual, and 
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because, when all pursue this course, the greatest good will be 
done to all. Its efficacy also is complete. The object at which 
it aims, it can accomplish. It can contrive, it can direct, it can 
effectuate... To do good is its happiness, as well as its tenden- 
cy. It will, therefore, never be inattentive, never discouraged, 
never disposed to relax its efforts. Thus it is a perennial spring, 
whose waters never fail; a spring at which thousands and mil- 
lions may slake their thirst for enjoyment, and of which the streams 
are always pure, healthful, and refreshing. 

Qdly. We learn from the same observations the odious nature 
of Sin. . 

Sin, or Selfishness, aiming supremely at the private, separate — 
good of an individual, and subordinating to it the good of all 
others, confines its efforts, of course, to the narrow sphere of 
one’s self. All the individuals also, in whom this spirit prevails, 
have, each, a personal good, to which each subordinates every 
other good. There are, therefore, as many separate interests 
in a collection of selfish beings, as there are individuals; and to 
each of these interests the individual, whose it is, intends to make 
those of all others subservient. Of consequence, these interests 
cannot fail to clash; and the individuals to oppose, and contend 
with, each other. Hence an unceasing course of hatred, wrath, 
revenge, and violence, must prevail among beings of this charac- 
ter; of private quarrels, and public wars. All, who oppose this 
darling interest, are regarded by the individual as his enemies: 
and thus all naturally become the enemies of all. Where this 
disposition is in a great measure unrestrained, it makes an indi- 
vidual a tyrant, anda society, a collection of banditti. Where it 
is wholly unrestrained, it converts Intelligent beings into fiends, 
and their habitation into hell. 

The ruling principle, here, is to’ gain good from others, and 
mot to communicate it to them. This. darling spirit, so cherished 
by mankind, so active in the present world, so indulged, flatter- 
ed, and boasted of, by those: who possess it, is, instead of being 
wise and profitable, plainly foolish, shameful, ruinous, and de- 
serving of the most intense reprobation.. Notwithstanding all 
the restraints, laid upon it by the good providence of God ; not- 
withstanding the shortness of life, which prevents us from form- 
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ing permanent plans, making great acquisitions to ourselves, and 


producing great mischiefs to others ; notwithstanding the weak- 


ness, frailty, and fear, which continually attend us; notwith- 
standing the efficacy of natural affection, the power of conscience 
and the benevolent influence of Religion on the affairs of man- 
kind; it makes the present world an uncomfortable and melan- 
hal residence ; and creates three fourths of the mi suffer- 
ed by the race 3 Adam. 

All these evils exist, because men are disinclined to do good, 
or to be voluntarily useful. Were they only disposed to pro- 


mote each other’s happiness, or, in other words, to be use-. 


ful to each other; the world would become a pleasant and 
desirable habitation. The calamities, immediately brought 
upon us by Providence, would be found to be few; those, induc- 
ed by men upon themselves and each other, wedi vanish; and 
in their place beneficence would spread its innumerable bless- 
ings. 

_ 8dly. These observations strongly exhibit to us the miserable state 
of the world of Perdition. 

In this melancholy region no good is done, nor intended to be 
done. No good is therefore enjoyed. Still, the mind retains its 
original activity ; and is wise and vigorous to do evil, although it 
has neither knowledge, nor inclination, to do good. Here, all the 
passions of a selfish spirit are let loose; and riot, and reign, and 
ravage. Here, therefore, all are enemies. Here, the wretched 
individual, surveying the vast regions around him, and casting 


his eyes forward into the immeasurable progress of eternity, sees — 


himself absolutely alone in the midst of millions, in solitude com- 


plete and endless. Here, voluntary usefulness is for ever un-~ 


known, and unheard of; while selfishness in all its dreadful 
forms assumes an undisputed, an unresisted, dominion, a terrible 
despotism; and fills the world around her with rage and wretch- 
edness, with terror and doubt, with desolation and despair. 
4thly. How delightful a view do these observations give of Hea- 
Heaven is the world of voluntary usefulness. ‘The only dis- 
position of angels, and the spirits of just men made perfect, is to 
do good; their only employment, to produce happiness. In this 
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employment all the energy of sanctified and perfect minds is ex- 
erted without weariness, and without end. How vast, then, how 


incomprehensible, how endlessly increasing, must be the mass 


of happiness, brought by their united efforts into being! How 
ample a provision must it be for all the continually expanding 

she - the continually enlarging capacities, of its glorious in- 
bitants! How wonderfully, also, must the sum of enjoyment 
es enhanced to each, when we remember, that he will experi- 
ence the same delight in the good enjoyed by others, as in that 


which is immediately his own! Who would not labour to gain 
an entrance into such a worldas this? Who would not bend all 


his efforts, exhaust all his powers, encounter any earthly suffer- 
ing, and resolutely overcome every earthly obstacle, to acquire 
that divine and delightful character of voluntary usefulness, which 
makes heaven such a world; which makes it the place of God’s 
peculiar presence, the means of his highest glory, and the man- 
sion of everlasting life, peace, and joy, to his children ? 


SERMON C. : 


THE LAW OF GOD. sini es 
THE DECALOGUE. 


THE FIRST COMMANDMENT. 


aD 


Exopus xx. 3. 


Thou shalt have no other Gods before me. 


Iw the series of discourses, which I have lately delivered con- 
cerning the two great commands of the Moral Law, it has, if I 
mistake not, been sufficiently shown, that the disposition, requir- 
ed by the Creator of his Intelligent creatures in this law, is Dis- 
interested Love, or the Spirit of doing good. The tendency of 
this disposition is always to do what is right. It will not, how- 


ever, follow, that the mind, in which it exists, will be able al- ~ 
ways to discern the course of conduct, which it ought, upon the — 


whole, to pursue. The disposition may, with absolute correct- 
ness, dictate what is absolutely proper to be done in a case, al- 
ready before the view of the mind; and yet the mind be wholly 
ignorant, whether that case, or the conduct in question, is such, 
as would, upon the whole, be best for it to pursue; or whether 
superior wisdom would not be able to devise for it other, and 
much more desirable, courses of action. A child may be per- 
fectly holy; and yet possess too little understanding to know in 
what way he may best act; in what way he may most promote 
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the glory of God, the good of his fellow-creatures, or the good of 
himself, His disposition may prompt to that, which is exactly 
right, in all the conduct, which is within the reach of his under- 
standing. Yet, if he had more comprehensive views, he might 
discern far more desirable modes of action, in which he might be 
much more useful, than in any, which he is at present able to de- 
_vise. He may be able to apply the two great commands of the 
Moral Law, which have been so extensively considered, with ex- 
act propriety to all such cases, as are actually within his view: 
and yet be utterly unable to devise for himself those kinds of 
conduct, in which his obedience to these commands might be 
most profitably employed. 

What is true of a child is true, in different degrees, of -all in- 
telligent creatures. God only, as was shown ina former dis- 
course, is able to discern, and to prescribe, the conduct, which, 
upon the whole, it is proper for such creatures to pursue. He 
sees from the beginning to the end ; and perfectly understands the 
nature, and the consequences, of all Intelligent action. This 
knowledge, which he alone possesses, and which is indispensa- 
ble to this purpose, enables him to accomplish it ina manner ab- 
solutely perfect. 

What is true, in this respect, of Intelligent creatures universal- 
ly, is peculiarly true of Sinful creatures. The disposition of sin- 
ners leads them, of course, to that conduct, which is wrong and 
mischievous. They are, therefore, always in danger of erring 
from mere disposition. Besides; sin renders the mind voluntarily . 
ignorant; and in this manner, also, exposes it continually to er- 
ror. A great part of all the false opinions, entertained by man-' 
kind concerning their duty, are to be attributed solely to the 
biasses of a sinful disposition. None are so blind, none so erro- 
neous, as those who are unwilling to see. 

_ From a merciful regard to these circumstances, particularly, 
of mankind, God has been pleased to reveal! to them his pleasure, 
and their duty ; to disclose to them all those modes of moral ac- 
tion, all those kinds of moral conduct, in which they may most 
promote his glory, and their own good. The importance of this 
Revelation is evidenced, in the strongest manner, by the moral 
situation of that part of the human race, to whom it has never 
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been published. I need not inform you, that they have been 
wholly ignorant of the true God, and of a great part of the prin- 
ciples, and precepts, of the moral system; that they have wor- 
shipped men, animals, evil spirits, and gods of gold and silver, of 
wood and stone. I need not inform you, that they have violated 
every moral precept, and every dictate of natural affection. I 
need not inform you, that without Revelation we should have 
been heathen also; and should, in all probability, have been 
this day prostrating ourselves before an ox or an ape, or passing 
children through the fire unto Moloch. 

Among the several parts of the Revelation, which has raised 
‘our moral condition so greatly above that of the heathen, the De- 
calogue, is eminently distinguished. The decalogue is a larger 
summary of our duty, than that, which is contained in the two 
great commands, already considered. The same things, in sub- 
stance, are required in it; but they are branched out into various 
important particulars; all of them sapremely necessary to be 
known by us. To enforce their importance on our minds, God 
_was pleased to utter the several precepts, contained in this sum- 
mary, with lis own voice ; and to write them with his own finger 
on two tables of stone, fashioned by himself. ‘They were pub- 
lished, also, amid the thunderings and lightnings of Mount Sinai, 
from the bosom of the cloud, by which it was enveloped, and out 
of the flame, which ascended from its summit. , 

The four first of the commands, contained in the decalogue, re- 
gulate our immediate duty to God; the six last, our duty to men. 
The former were written on one, properly called the first, table ; 
the latter on another, usually styled the second, table. 

Two of these commands, one of the first and one of the second 
table, are positive, that is, direct, injunctions of our duty: the re- 
maining eight are negative, or prohibitory. Both classes, how- 
ever, are of exactly the same extent: those, which are positive, 
forbidding the conduct, which is contrary to what they enjoin; 
and those, which are negative, requiring that, which is contrary to 
what they forbid. 

The first of these commands is the teat. The duty, enjoined in 
it, is of such a nature, that, toa mind governed by the dictates of 
reason, an express Injunction of it would seem in a great measure 
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‘unnecessary, ifnot altogether superfluous. So vast is the difference 
between the real God, and every possible substitute, that sober 
contemplation would scarcely suspect it to be possible for aman, 
who was not bereft of Reason, to put any other being into his 
place, even under the influence of the most wandering fancy. How 
unlike all other beings must He evidently be, who made the hea- 
vens and the earth; whose breath kindled the sunand the stars ; 
and whose hand rolls the planets through immensity ? How infi- 
nitely superior does he obviously appear to every thing, which he 
has made ; and how infinitely remote from any rival, or any se- 
cond? Still, experience has amply testified, that mankind have, al- 
most without ceasing, substituted other gods for Jenovan. Nay, it 
has clearly evinced not only, that we need to be taught the duty, 
required by him in the text, but that no precepts, no instructions, 
and no motives, have been sufficient to keep the world in obe- 
dience to this first and greatest law of moral conduct. Nothing, 
indeed, has so strongly evinced the madness of the human heart, 
as the conduct, which it has exhibited towards the Creator; and 
the idolatry, which it has rendered to a vast multitude of the works’ 
of his hands. 

‘The word, gods, in this be ee may be regarded, as denoting 
not only the various objects of religious worship, but also all the ob- 
jects of supreme regard, affection, or esteem. The command, it 
will be observed, is expressed in the absolute, or universal, man- 
ner; and may be fairly considered as including every thing, to 
which mankind render, or can be supposed to render, such re- 
gard. ‘The phrase, before me, is equivalent to the expressions, 
in my sight, in my presence; and teach us, that no such gods are 
to be admitted within the omnipresence, or within the view of 
the omniscience, of Jenovan. With these explanations, it will 
be easily seen, that the text indispensably requires us to acknow- 
ledge the real God as our God ; and forbids us to regard any other 
being in this character. 

To acknowledge Jenovaun as our God is to love him supreme- 
ly, to fear before him with all the heart, and to serve him through- 
out all our days; in absolute preference to every other being. In 
this manner we testify, that we esteem him infinitely more excel- 
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lent, venerable, and deserving of our obedience, than all other 
beings. After the observations, which I have heretofore made 
concerning these subjects, it will be unnecessary to expatiate on 
them at the present time. I shall only observe therefore, that 
this is the highest, the noblest, and the best, service, which we can 
render to any being, and the only way in which we can acknow- 
ledge any being as God. When we render this service to Jeno- 
vaH, we acknowledge him in his true character. He is infinitely 
the greatest, and the best, of all beings ; and we are under infinite- 
ly greater obligations to him, than to any other. Of course, his 
claims to this service from us, and from all other Intelligent crea- 
tures, are supreme, and exclusive. When itis rendered by them, 
God is acknowledged to be what he is; thus divinely great and 
excellent. Atthe same time, and in the same manner, we declare, 
that by bis character,-and by his blessings, he has laid us _ 
the highest obligations to such conduct. 

As this is the only true, natural, and proper, acknowledgment 
of God; so, when we render the same service to any creature, 
we acknowledge that creature as our God. In this conduct we 
are guilty of two gross and abominable sins. In the first place, 
we elevate the being, who is thus regarded, to the character, and 
station, of a God: and, in the second place, we remove the true 
God, in our hearts, from his own character of infinite glory, and 
excellence, and from that exalted station, which he holds as the 
infinite Ruler, and Benefactor, of the Universe. This sin is a 
complication of wickedness, wonderfully various and dreadful. 
In truth, it is a comprehensive summary of iniquity, and the ba- 
sis of all the crimes, which are committed by Intelligent crea- 
tures. The evil, involved in it, may, in some ree be learn- 
ed from the following observations. 

Ast. We are inthis conduct guilty of the grossest Falsehood. 

We practically deny, that Jenovan is possessed of those at- 
tributes, which alone demand such service from Intelligent crea- 
tures; and, on the other hand, assert in the same manner, that 
the being, to whom we render this service, is invested with these 
attributes. No falsehoods can be so gross, or so abominable, as 
these. Nor can they be uttered in any manner, so forcible, so 
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provoking, or so guilty. Our practice is the real interpreter of 
our thoughts. The tongue may utter any thing at pleasure; but 

the heart is always disclosed by the language of the life, | 
Qdly. In thes conduct, also, we are guilty of the greatest Injus- 
fice. 

This evil is likewise two-fold. First; we violate the rightful 
claim of Jenovan to the service of Intelligent creatures: and 
secondly; we render to a creature the service, which is due to 
Him alone. The right, which God has to this service, is supreme, 
and unalienable. He is our Maker, and Preserver. We are in 
the most absolute sense his property; and are bound, therefore, 
by the highest obligation to be voluntarily his ; cheerfully to re- 
sign ourselves to his pleasure, and to be employed in doing his 
will. The obligations, arising from this source, are not a little 
enhanced by the fact, that the service, which he actually requires 
of us, is in the highest degree profitable to ourselves: our high- 
est excellence, our greatest honour, and our supreme happiness. 
At the same time, these obligations are wonderfully increased by 
the consideration, that God is infinitely excellent and amiable, 
and therefore claims this testimony of the heart as the just and 
perfect acknowledgment of his perfect character. Were he noé 
our Creator, nor our Preserver; we could not still refuse to ren- 
der him this regard, without the greatest injury to so glorious a 
Being. 

The created object, to which we actually yield this service, is 
destitute of all claims to it. In rendering it to him, therefore, 
we add insult to injustice; and, not contented with denying, and 
violating, the rights of the Creator, we prefer to him, in this 
manner, a being, who is less than nothing, and vanily. 

3dly. Weare also guilty of the vilest Ingratitude. 

From the wisdom, power, and goodness, of God, we derive our 
being, our blessings, and our hopes. He created us, he pre- 
serves us; and he daily loads us with his loving-kindness. He 
gave his Son to die for us ; and sent his Spirit to sanctify us. It 
is impossible, that we should be in any circumstances, which de- 
mand equal gratitude towards any, or towards all, created beings. 
The service, which he actually requires as the requital of all this 
beneficence, is no other, than in our thoughts, affections, and con- 
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duct, to acknowledge him to be what he is; to reverence him, 
as being infinitely great; to love him, as infinitely excellent ; 
and to serve him, as the infinitely righteous and reasonable Ru- 
Jer of all things. What ingratitude can be compared with that 
of a creature, who refuses this service? Yet even this ingrati- 
tude is mightily enhanced by the wanton wickedness of trans- 
ferring the regard, which is due to him only, to one of his crea- 
tures: a creature like ourselves ; perhaps inferior to ourselves : 
a being, in this view, of no worth; to whom we are under no 
obligations ; and who has not the smallest claim to any such ho- 
mage. What crime can be more provoking, or more guilty, than 
the preference of such a creature to such a God? 

It was observed above, that the sin, forbidden in the text, is 
wickedness, wonderfully complicated. Nothing would be more 
easy, than to show, that pride, rebellion, hatred of excellence, 
blasphemy, and many other sins, are included in this conduct. 
It would, however, be unnecessary for the present design, and 
the time, which such an examination would demand, will, if I 
mistake not, be more profitably employed in attending to the 
following 
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ist. From these observations we learn, that Idolatry is a sin of 
the first magnitude. 

That a sin, which combines in itself Falsehood, Injustice, and 
Ingratitude, pride, rebellion, and blasphemy, all existing in the 
grossest and most impudent degree, is of the first magnitude, can- 
not be questioned, with reason, or decency. Equally evident is 
it, thata sin, which is at the bottom of all other wickedness, must 
be peculiarly enormous. ‘That such is the nature of Idolatry is 
unanswerably proved by the fact, that, wherever God is acknow- 
ledged in the manner above described, the moral character is of 
course, spotless and unblameable. The commencement of tur- 
pitude in an Intelligent creature is his alienation from God, and 
his preference of some other object to Jenovan. In proportion 
to the prevalence of this spirit, wickedness of every kind pre- 
vails ; and in proportion to the degree, in which the soul over- 
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comes, and renounces, this preference, it becomes possessed of 
moral excellence in all its forms. This truth is strongly seen in 
the character, and conduct, of all those virtuous men, whose his- 
tory is recorded in the Scriptures. In a manner scarcely less 
forcible, or certain, it is also seen in the experience of mankind. 
All virtue flourishes, wherever God is acknowledged according 
to the import of the text: and, wherever he is not thus acknow- 
ledged, all virtue decays, and dies. The great, open, public ac- 
knowledgment of God is exhibited in the solemnities of the Sab- 
bath, and the Sanctuary. Wherever these exist uniformly, and 
prosperously, goodness of character, and of life, will be regularly 
found to prevail. Wherever they decline, or vanish, virtue in- 
variably vanishes with them. 

Nor is this truth less evident from the personal experience of 
every Christian. Whenever he magnifies in his heart his Fa- 
ther, Redeemer, and Sanctifier;. all his affections are purified, 
evangelical, and heavenly. His conversation is such as becom- 
eth godliness; and his life adorns the doctrine of God his Sa- 
viour ; is a happy resemblance of the celestial character, and a 
delightful preparation for celestial enjoyment. But when he 
ceases, for a time, to yield this glory to his Maker; when the 
importance of the divine character is lessened, or obscured, in 
his eyes; when God becomes to the view of his mind less ve- 
nerable, less excellent, and less lovely; his apprehensions of 
spiritual objects are clouded and dim; his virtuous affections 
are cold, inactive, and lifeless. His purposes are bounded by 
the present world, and centered in himself; and his life is di- 
vested of its former beauty, worth, and enjoyment. God is the 
Sun of the soul. Wherever he shines ; there is more moral day, 
warmth, life, and energy. ‘There, every thing excellent springs 
up beneath his quickening beams ; grows unceasingly with vi- 
gour and beauty; and ripens into usefulness and enjoyment. 
In the absence of this divine luminary, the soul is darkened by 
night, and chilled by a moral winter. Its views become dim, its 
affections frozen and torpid, and its progress through life a scene 
of desolation. 

2dly.. The same observations teach us, that all mankind are guil- 
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Covetousness is styled idolairy by St. Paul; and stubbornness 
by the Prophet Samue/. To many other sins this title is obvi- 
ously, and to all sin really, applicable. Sin, universally, is no 
other than selfishness; or a preference of one’s self to all other 
beings, and of one’s private interests and gratifications to the 
well-being of the universe; of God and the Intelligent creation. 
Of this selfishness all men are more or less the subjects. In the 
exercise of it, they love and serve themselves, rather than the 
Creator, who is blessed for ever. Amen. No beings, except those, 
who inhabit the world of perdition, are probably more undesery- 
ing of this highregard. Weare not only little and insignificant, 
born of the dust and kindred to animals ; but we are, and are in 
this very conduct, odious and abominable, drinking wmiquity like 
water. ‘To ourselves we render that supreme regard, which is 
due to God only. Thus we literally idolize ourselves: and, as 
every man living is guilty of itis conduct, every man living is es- 
sentially an Idolater. | 

This spirit manifests itself, however, in an almost endless va- 
riety of forms. The parent often idolizes his child; the beau- 
ty, her face, and form; the man of genius, his talents; the ambi- 
tious man, his fame, power, or station; the miser, his gold; the 
accomplished man, his manners; the ostentatious man, his villa; 
and the sensualist, his pleasures. By all these, however, a sin- 
gle spirit is cherished, and discovered. The parent doats upon 
his child, because it is his child. Had it been born of other pa- 
rents; it might, indeed, be occasionally agreeable to him, but 
would never have become an object of this peculiar fondness. 

This is unanswerably evinced by experience: particularly by 
the fact, that much more promising and engaging children are 
never thus doated upon, when they are the children of his fellow- 
men. Whatis true of this instance is generally true of the others. 
Our homage is rendered to our own talents, possessions, and en- 
joyments; not to those of our fellow-men. One spirit, therefore, 
pervades, and reigns throughout, all this varied Idolatry. . 

3dly. With these observations in view, we shall cease to wonder, 
that mankind have been so extensively guilty of continual and enor- 
mous sins against each other. : 

Sin is one undivided disposition. If it exists in any Intelli- 
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gent being, it exists, and operates, towards any, and every, other 
being, with whom he is concerned. It cannot exist towards 
God, and not towards man; or towards man, and not towards 
God. It isa wrong bias of the soul; and, of course, operates 
only to wrong; whatever being the operation may respect. 

That those, who are guilty of such falsehood towards God, 
should be guilty of gross falsehood towards each other, to whom 
they are under far less obligations of every kind, is certainly to 
be expected. That those, who with such gross injustice violate 
all rights, the highest, the most absolute, should without remorse 
violate rights of so inferior a nature, is no less to be expected. 
Equally is ita thing of course, that beings, guilty of such enor- 
mous ingratitude, should be ungrateful to each other, whenever 
this conduct will serve a purpose. He that is unjust, will, in this 
sense, be unjust still ; and he that is filthy, will be filthy still. 

In this manner are explained the monstrous iniquities, which 
filled the heathen world. These evils commenced in their Reli- 
gion. They forsook Jenovan, and had other Gods before him ; 
Gods of all kinds, natures, and descriptions. A rational mind, 
sufficiently astonished at their defection from the true God, is lost 
in amazement, while contemplating the objects, which they ac- 
tually worshipped. No being, real or imaginary, was excluded 
from a list of their Deities, or prevented from the homage of their 
devotions, by any degree of stupidity, folly, or wickedness. 
They worshipped blocks: they worshipped brutes: they wor- 
shipped men ; usually the worst of men: they worshipped devils. 

Their Religion, in all its solemn services, was exactly suited 
to the character of their Gods. Beyond measure was it stupid, 
silly, impure, and depraved. It was replete with enormous and 
unnatural erueliy. Specimens of this wickedness, and those in- 
numerable, are found in the various kinds of torture, enjoined as 
a religious penance for their sins; and in the sacrifice of human 
victims, adopted as expiations for the guilt of their surviving 
countrymen. Among these, youths of the noblest birth, the 
brightest talents, and the most promising character, were, in se- 
veral nations, butchered by hundreds, to satisfy the vengeance 
of their Gods. In MHindostan, beside other human victims, 
twenty thousand women are declared, with unquestionable evi- 
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dence, to be even now offered up, annually, as victims to reli- 
gion, on the funeral piles of their deceased husbands.. Equally 
replenished was this religion with wonderful falsehood. All the 
oracles, divinations, visions, dreams, and prophecies, of heathen- 
ism, were a mere collection of lies. The same spirit of falsehood 
pervaded their mythology, their mysteries, their doctrines, their 
worship, and the means of preserving it. As their religion had 
no foundation in Reason, or Revelation; they were, in a sense, 
compelled, if it was to be preserved at all, to resort to fraud and 
delusion, for the means both of supporting the-worship.itself, and 
the authority of those who prescribed it, among the infatuated 
worshippers. Thus the Gods of the heathen were vanity and a 
hie: they that made them were like unto them; and so was every 
one who put his trust inthem. Nor was this scheme less deform- 
ed by pollution. In Egypt, Syria, Paphos, Babylon, and Hin- 
dostan, particularly, both matrons and virgins were. religiously 
consecrated to impurity.’ | 

By the cruelty, falsehood, and pollution, acted here, the heathen 
nations were effectually prepared to perpetrate the same wicked- 
ness elsewhere. Here, it was sanctioned by religion: the mind, 
therefore, could not consider it as very criminal elsewhere. As 
all were thus taught; these nations became generally corrupted 
beyond every thing, which the most sanguine imagination could 
have conceived. hand 

All this, however, is naturally the result of Idolatry. That, 
which is the object of religious worship, is of course the most 
sublime and perfect object, which is realized by the devotee. 
When this object, therefore, is low, debased, impure ; when it is 
fraught with falsehood, injustice, and cruelty ; sunk, as it is, im- 
measurably below the proper character of a god, it still keeps its 
station of superiority; and is still regarded with the reverence, 
due to the highest known object of contemplation. Of conse- 
quence, all things, beside, sink with it; and hold a station, in 
the eye of the mind, proportionally depressed. The mind itself, _ 
particularly, being destitute of any higher conceptions, than 
those which respect this debased object, conforms all its views, 
affections, and conduct, to the character of its deity ; and, while 
it worships him with a mixture of folly and wickedness, it ex- 
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tends the same folly and wickedness in its various conduct to- 
wards all other beings, with which it corresponds. Thus a de- 
based God, becomes the foundation of a debased religion; anda 
debased religion, of universal turpitude of character. 

Athly. Hence, we see, that the Scriptures represent Idolatry just- 
ly; and annex to it no higher punishment, than it deserves. 

The debased and miserable character, which I have describ- 
ed, was the real character of the Canaanites. They were guilty 
of all these iniquities ; and were, therefore, justly the objects of the 
divine indignation. Infinitely remote from that innocence, at- 
tributed to them by Infidels, they had grown worse and worse, 
under the ordinary influence of Idolatry, from the beginning. 
At length, their iniquity became full; and they were wiped 
away as a blot, as a stain, upon the Creation of God. 

The same things are, with some qualifications, true of the Js- 
voelites. In the progress of their various defections to Idolatry, 
they became corrupted in the same dreadful manner ; were guil- 
ty of the same impurity, cruelty, and falsehood; butchered each 
other without remorse ; were disloyal, rebellious, treacherous ; 
followed abandoned villains, to overturn the government, esta- 
blished by God himself; waged furious civil wars with each 
other; and made their sons pass through the fire unto Moloch. 
God, with wonderful patience and mercy, waited long; and sent 
many prophets to reclaim them. Yet nothing cured them of 
their Idolatry, but their final overthrow, and their deportation to 
Babylon. 

What is true of these nations, with regard to this subject, is 
true of the heathen in general. All the nations, who have been 
devoted to Idolatry, have addicted themselves to these, and all 
other, crimes; and have been dreadfully depraved in their whole 
moral character. Wherever men of discernment and integrity 
have resided among such nations, and given an account of them 
to the public ; this melancholy truth has, notwithstanding all the 
allegations of Infidels to the contrary, been evinced beyond every 
decent denial, or reasonable doubt. 

5thly. These observations teach us the wisdom and rod of 


God in separating the Jews from mankind, as a peculiar people to 
himself. 
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_ Ail the preceding experiments, which had been made in the 
Providence of God, for the purpose of preserving, in this corrupted 
world, the knowledge and worship of Jenovan, had failed of ac- 
complishing the end. God had revealed himself in an immediate 
and extraordinary manner to our first parents, and to their descen- 
dants through many generations. All these, also, he had planted 
in a world, which, though under the curse, retained still so much of 
its original nature, and was franght with so many blessings, as to 
continue the life of man through a thousand years. Under this 
dispensation, all flesh corrupted his way upon the earth. ‘The: 
world was filled with violence ; and became so universally profii- 
gate, that if repented the Lord, that he had made man. The de- 
tuge, then, emptied it of its inhabitants, to sweep away wicked- 
ness, which could no longer be endured, from under the whole 
heaven. Even this did not cure the evil. ‘The same spirit, not- 
withstanding the remembrance of this terrible destruction, reviv- 
ed, almost immediately, among the descendants of Noah; and, 
at the time, when Abraham was called, ali nations were on the 
point of losing the knowledge of the one, living, and true God. 
Had not the Jews been separated from the rest of mankind; and 
by mercies, and miracles, of a singular nature, recalled, from time 
to time, to the worship of Jeuovan; this glorious Being would 
long since have been forgotten in the world. We ourselves, and 
all the inhabitants of this happy land, should now have been 
bowing ourselves to stocks; offering up our children as victims 
to Moloch ; and prostituting ourselves, and our families, in reli- 
gious, andregular pollution before the shrines of Idolatry. The 
only knowledge, the only worship, of Jenovan, at this day existing 
in the world, is derived, ultimately, from the Revelation, which 
he made of himself to the Jews, and the various dispensations by 
which it was preserved. 

6thly. We learn hence also ihe pated nani nulure of Atheism. 

Atheism, like Idolatry, is infinitely remote from being a mere, 
innocent speculation ; a mere set-of harmless opinions. In its 
very nature it involves the grossest falsehood, injustice, and in- 
gratitude ; and is, of course, the parent of all other sins, in all 
oossible degrees. The mind, in which it exists, must, in order 
‘9 the reception of it. have become the seat of wonderful depravi- 
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ty; and is prepared by it for every conceivable perpetration. | 
do not deny, that an Atheist may live decently in the world. 
But, whenever this is the fact, he lives in this manner, solely be- 
cause the commission of the several crimes, to which he finds a 
temptation, is accompanied by some apprehended danger, some 
serious difficulty, or some painful inconvenience; some evil 
so great, as to overbalance the pleasure, which he expects 
from committing the crime. But he never lives in this man- 
ner from principle ; never from the want of disposition to sin. 
Let it be barely convenient, and safe, for him ; and there is no ini- 
_ quity, which his head will not contrive, his heart cherish, and his 
hands carry into execution. From an Atheist, no man, no people, 
no human interest, can ever be safe; unless when danger to him 
self preserves them from the effects of his profligacy. 

7thly. We see with what exact propriety the Scriptures have re- 
presented the violation of our immediate duty to God as the source 
of ali other sin. 

Impiety is plainly the beginning, the fountain, of guilt, from 
which flows every stream. Those who are thus false, unjust, 
and ungrateful, to God, will of course exhibit the same conduct. 
with respect to their fellow-creatures. Virtue is a single, indivi- 
sible principle ; operating, as virtue, towards every being, with 
whom it is concerned ; towards God, towards our neighbour, and 
towards ourselves. Towards all, it operates alike; producing, 
in every case, the fruits of virtue, viz. virtuous affections and 
virtuous conduct. As the obligations to be virtuous towards 
God, or in other words, to be pious, are the highest possible; so 
he, who is insensible to these obligations, and violates them, wilt 
be insensible to all other obligations, and violate them also. 
The apprehension, that virtue can exist partially, that is, that 
we can be disposed to perform our duty towards God and not 
towards man, or towards man and net towards God, is chimeri- 
cal; the result of ignorance, or inconsideration ; and unsupport- 
ed either by facts or arguments. 

External virtue, as it is sometimes called, that is, moral good- 
ness, supposed to exist in external conduct only, and unsupport- 
ed by virtue in the heart, is a mere dream; a mere shadow. 
Instead of virtue, it is nothing but convenience ; nothing but a 
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pretence; nothing but a cheat. Virtue is inherent in the soul; 
in the disposition ; as light and warmth in the sun beams; and is 
the energy of an Intelligent being, voluntarily directed to that 
which is right and good. If piety, therefore, be not found in a 
man ; he has no pretensions to virtue of any kind. 

Such is the scheme of the Scriptures. How plainly is it true! 
In laying the foundation of virtue here, how evidently have they 
laid the only possible foundation! And how strongly do they 
approve themselves to the conscience, as truth; and as deserv- 
ing the character of a Revelation from God! At the same time, 
how evidently are all other schemes of Morality visionary and 
vain; buildings erected on sand; and destined, from the begin- 
ning, to a speedy and final overthrow! | | 


SERMON CI. 


THE LAW OF GOD. 
THE DECALOGUE. 


THE SECOND COMMANDMENT. 


Exopus xx. 4—6. 


Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven Image, nor any likeness 

of any thing, that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth be- 
neath, or that is in the water under the earth. Thou shalt not 
bow thyself down to them, nor serve them; for I, the Lord thy 
God, am a jealous God, visiting the mquity of the fathers upon 
the children, unto the third and fourth generation of them that 
hate me; and shewing mercy unto thousands of them that love 
me and keep my commandments. 


Tur Command in the text differs from that, which was consider- 
ed in the preceding discourse, in this manner. That forbade 
the acknowledgment of false Gods, universally: this prohibits 
the worship of Idols ; or Idolatry properly so called. All wor- 
ship, rendered to false Gods, is not uncommonly styled Idolatry: 
but the name, in the strict sense, is applicable to the worship of 
Idols only ; or of those images, pictures, and other symbols, 
which were considered by the heathen as representatives of their 


Gods. 
In the preceding discourse, I observed, that the duty, enjoin- 
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ed in the first Command, is of such a nature, that, to a mind go- 
verned by the dictates of reason, an express injunction of it 
would seem in a great measure unnecessary, if not altogether 
superfluous. Of the Command, in the text, it may with equal 
propriety be observed, that, to such a mind, no precept, given 
in the Scriptures, could seem more unnecessary, or more super- 
fluous. Nothing to the eye of reason can appear more wonder- 
ful, or more improbable, than that beings, endowed with intelli- 
gence, should bow themselves before the stock of a tree, or ac- 
knowledge an image, molten or carved by themselves, as an ob- 
ject of their worship. Experience has, however, in the most 
ample manner refuted these very natural, and very obvious, dic- 
tates of reason; and has shown, to the everlasting disgrace of 
the human name, that not only some, but almost all, men have, 
throughout most ages of the world, prostrated themselves before 
these miserable objects; and in their conversation, their books, 
their laws, and their religious services, acknowledged them as 
their Gods. The importance, the absolute necessity, of this 
Command, therefore, are evinced beyond every reasonable 
question. 

The observations, which I propose to make concerning it, I 
shall comprise under the following heads: 

I. The History of Idol Worshap ; 

Il, Its Extent ; and, 

Il. The Manner, in which it has been performed. 


{. fF will recite to you a brief, and very general, History of Idol 


Worship. 

We are not informed in the Scriptures of the precise time, in 
_ which idolatry commenced. It is, however, abundantly evident, 
that it began not long after the deluge. According to the Chro- 
nology, commonly received, braham, was born in the year 1997 
before Christ, and in the year of the world 2008: three hundred 
and fifty-two years after the flood; and two years only after the 
death of Noah. Early as this date is, the ancestors of Abra- 
ham, seem to have been idolaters for several generations. Joshua, 
in a solemn assembly of the tribes of Israel at Shechem, ad- 
dressed the principal men of that nation after the following man- 
ner; Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, your fathers dwelt on the 
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other side of the flood, in old time; even Terah, the father of Abra- 
ham, and the father of Nahor ; and they served other gods. From 
this passage it appears, that Terah himself was, in the earlier 
periods of life, a worshipper of false Gods. In the fifth chapter 
of the book of Judith, the following account is given of this sub- 
ject, in a speech of Achior, commander of the host of the 4m- 
monites, to Holofernes, general of the Assyrian army. ‘ This 
people are descended of the Chaldeans ; and they sojourned here- 
tofore in Mesopotamia, because they would not follow the Gods 
of their fathers, which were in the land of Chaldea. For they 
left the way of their ancestors, and worshipped the God of hea- 
ven, whom they knew: so they cast them out fram the face of 
their gods ; and they fled into Mesopotamia, and sojourned there 
many days.’’ ‘This story, which was probably traditionary 
among the Jews, and neighbouring nations, and is not improbably 
true, informs us, that Terah, and his children with him, worship- 
ped the true God, before they quitted Ur of the Chaldees ; and 
that they were driven out from this, their original residence, by 
their countrymen, because they had addicted themselves to the 
worship of Jenovau. It would seem therefore, that the Chal- 
deans had already become such bigots to the worship of their 
Gods, as to persecute Terah and his family for dissenting from 
what had become their established religion. This event took 
place, four hundred and twenty-two years only after the deluge. 
Gentilism therefore, or the worship of false Gods, must have 
commenced many years before this date ; both because it was the 
religion of Abraham’s ancestors, and because it had become so 
universal in Chaldea, as to be the foundation of a national perse- 
cution of Terah and his family. 

Sir Wilham Jones has, I think in the most satisfactory manner, 
proved, that the system of Gentilism among all the ancient na- 
tions, who adopted it, was the same. This remarkable fact, if 
admitted, furnishes unanswerable evidence, that it was derived 
from a single source. For it is impossible, that different and dis- 
tant nations should have severally invented so complicated a sys- 
tem; comprising so many gods, having the same names, having 
the same fabulous history of their origin and character, worship- 
ped with the same numerous and diversified rites. and having the 
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same various and peculiar offices assigned to them. The best 
account of this extraordinary fact, which I have met with, is con- 
tained in Bryant?s Analysis of the ancient heathen Mythology. 
This learned and able writer has, in my view, rendered it highly. 
probable, that this religion was begun by the Cushites, or that 
mixed multitude, who attached themselves to Nimrod, according 
to the common chronology, about the year of the world 1750; 
and formed themselves, seven years after, into a nation, or body 
politic, under his dominion. These people, in their dispersion, 
spread over many parts of the earth; and by their enterprize, he- 
roism, arts, and ingenuity, appear to have had the first great and 
controling influence over the affairs of men, both secular and re- 
ligious : an influence, the effects of which wonderfully remain at 
the present time. : 

The objects, and the rites, of worship, adopted by these peo- 
ple, seem almost all to have been found in the history of the de- 
luge, of Noah, andof his family. At first, they probably intend- 
ed only to commemorate, in a solemn manner, this awful and dis- 
astrous event, and the wonderful preservation of this family. 
That a man of so excellent and extraordinary a character; a 
man, singled out by the voice of God from a world, on account of 
his piety; a man, who was the only pious head of a family, 
amidst all the millions of the human race; a man, who had sur- 
vived the ruins of one world, and begun the settlement and popu- 
lation of another ; a man, who had been miraculously preserved 
from an universal deluge; a man, to whom the postdiluvians 
owed all their religion, their knowledge, their arts, and even their 
existence ; should be commemorated with singular feelings, par- 
ticularly with singular veneration, was a thing of course. Equal- 
ly natural, and necessary, was it, that the most solemn remem- 
brance should be retained, and expressed, of such an amazing 
event, as the destruction of a world. High veneration for any 
being, easily slides, in such minds as ours, into religious reve- 
rence: especially when it is publicly, and solemnly, expressed 
by ceremonies of an affecting and awful nature. When Noah 
particularly, and his sons generally, had been often, and fora 


series of years, commemorated in this manner; the history of 


man has amply taught us, that it was no strange thing to find 
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them ultimately raised to the rank and character of deities. This 
event would naturally take place the sooner, on account of the 
astonishing facts, included in their singular history. The ima- 
gination, wrought up to enthusiasm and terror, while realizing . 
the astonishing scenes, through which they had passed, could 
hardly fail to lend its powerful aid towards this. act of Canoniza- 
tion; and would, without much reluctance, attribute to them.a 
divine character. If we remember how much more willingly 
mankind have ever worshipped false gods, than the true One; we 
shall, I think without much hesitation, admit the probability 
of the account, which has here been given concerning this sub- 


ject. : 


The proofs, that the authors of Gentilism had a primary re- 
ference to Noah, his family, and their history, appear to me to be 
complete in the different symbols, ceremonies, objects of comme- 
moration, and names of persons and things, together with the 
whole mythological history of this subject. Multitudes of allu- 
sions are found in all these things to Noah himself ; his three 
sons ; the number of his family ; their singular history; the de- 
luge; the ark; the dove; the olive-branch; and various cther 
particulars. Many of these are too explicit to be mistaken ; and 
many others, less explicit, yet taken together, and in connection 
with these, corroborate, with no small force, the account which 
has here been given. | 

When this scheme was once begun; it was a thing of course, 
that it should be rapidly progressive. When mankind had de- 
parted from the true God; it was natural for a restless imagina- 
tion to multiply the objects of its dependence, and worship. 
Among the objects, which would easily engross the religious at- 
tention of these people, and of all who were inclined to their sys- 
tem, the sun, moon, and stars, would undoubtedly be some of the 
first. The exaltation, splendour, immutability, and beneficial 
influence, of these glorious luminaries are so affecting to the hu- 
man mind, as to hold, always, a distinguished place in its con- 
templations. Nothing visible is more fitted to excite sublime 
emotions, or to awaken curiosity and astonishment; nor, when 
God was once forgotten, to inspire religious reverence. Accord- 
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ingly we find, that before the days of Job the worship of the hea- 
venly bodies had become extensive. This divine Writer * says, 
chap. xxxi. 26—28, If I beheld the sun, when it shined, or the 
moon, walking in brightness ; and my heart hath been secretly en- 
ticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand ; this also were an imqui- 
ty, to be punished by the judge: for I should have denied the God 
that 1s above. Job probably lived between 1600 and 1700 years 
before Christ; or about three hundred and fifty years after the 
birth of Abraham ; according to the common chronology. With 
this account of the early worship of these celestial objects, pro- 
fane history entirely accords. 

But the mind was unsatisfied even with these deities. The 
business of multiplying them was carried on with astonishing ra- 
pidity. ‘The worship of deceased men had already been render- 
ed to Noah and his family. This was soon extended to others; 
and then to others still; in such a manner, that the number soon 
became enormous. Hesiod informs us, that the dosmoves, or da- 
mons, who appear to have been no other than departed men, and 
who were supposed to inhabit the middle regions between earth 
and heaven, amounted to more than thirty thousand. In opposi- 
tion to these deceased beings, God is especially called in the Sa- 
cred Volume the living God}. From deceased men the transition 
was easy to animals; to vegetables; to inanimate objects; and 
to the visionary beings of imagination. Gods were soon found 
every where ; in mountains, rivers, springs, the ocean, the earth, 
the winds, light, darkness, groves; and generally in every thing, 
which was particularly interesting to the fancy. 

Among the reasons, which influenced the mind to this restless 
and endless creation of deities, the first place is due, perhaps, to 
the apprehension, that this conduct was an evidence of peculiar 
piety; and therefore a direct mode of obtaining blessings from 
some, or other, of the objects worshipped. Another reason was, 
the complaisance of one nation to another, which led them to adopt 
their respective derties. ‘The objects of worship were, to a great 
extent, the same, in different nations: yet, being called by differ- 
ent names, and worshipped with ceremonies, differing in some de- 
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gree at Jeast, according to the diversity of manners in different 
nations, they came, at length, to be considered as different Gods. 
The Athenians, under the influence of both these causes, appear 
to have adopted most of the deities, of whom they had any know- 
ledge. 

Another reason for this conduct judiciously assigned by Dr. 
Blair, is, the tendency of the human imagination to lend animation, 
thought, and agency, to the several inanimate objects, with which tt ts 
conversant, and by which itis strongly affected ; particularly to those 
which are solemn, awful, and sublime. The transition from the 
personification of these objects to the belief, that they are really 
animated by an indwelling, conscious principle, and to a conse- 
quent religious reverence for them, is neither unnatural, nor diffi- 
cult, after the mind has once become devoted to Idolatry. In the 
early stages of society, the Imagination is eminently strong, ac- 
tive, and susceptible. Always ready to admire, to be astonish- 
ed, to be transported, it easily acquires an ascendancy over the 
Reason, then always weak; and, together with the passions, di- 
rects almost the whole conduct of man. 

It is scarcely credible, that the human mind originally wor- 
shipped inanimate objects directly. The absurdity of believing, 
that that, which had no life in itself, and therefore no agency, nor 
consciousness, could hear prayers, or answer them, could be 
gratified with praises, or sacrifices, could inflict judgments, or 
confer benefits, is so palpable, that even a savage can hardly be 
supposed to have admitted it. Much less can those people have 
admitted it, who appear to have been the originators of idolatry. 
So far were the Cushites from being savages, that they appear te 
have been the most enlightened, and enterprising, of the human 
race, at the time, when Gentilism commenced. It is highly pro- 
bable, that all these objects were at first regarded as peculiar ma- 
nifestations of the real Deity; fitted especially to display his at- 
tributes to man, and to make the most forcible impressions of his 
agency. In process of time, however, they began to be consi- 
dered, especially by the ignorant multitude, as being really 
Gods: and the worship, originally addressed to a being, suppos- 
ed to be manifested by the symbol, seems ultimately to have been 
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rendered to the symbol itself. The stock and the stone, intend- 
ed, at first, to bring the real Deity before the senses, took, at 
length, the place of that Deity ; and became, in the end, the real 
ebjects of worship. ° 

It is evident from several ancient writers, quoted by Shuckford, 
particularly Clemens Alexandrinus, Herodian, and Pausanias, 
that pillars of stone, and after them rude blocks of wood were 
the jirst symbols, made by mankind of their several deities. 
Such, it is supposed, were the teraphim of Laban, stolen from 
him by his daughter: and such, plainly, were the religious sym- 
bols, formed, at early periods, by the Greeks, and some other na- 
tions. Stones in their native, rude state, such, for example, as 
that erected by Jacob at Bethel, seem extensively to have been 
set up, at early periods, with various religious views, and designs, 
by the worshippers of the true God. The pillars, devoted to 
idolatrous purposes, seem to have been derived from these. 
They were not, however, long satisfied with these unsightly ob- 
jects. ‘The Egyptians appear to have had carved images, devot- 
ed to the purposes of religion, and, without any ‘doubt, molten 
ones also, before the time of Moses ; for we find the children of Js- 
rael forming a molten calf, at the foot of Mount Sinai. The prac- 
tice of forming Idols in this manner, being once begun, seems to 
have spread with great rapidity, among the nations, who main- 
tained a mutual correspondence. In the more distant and insu- 
lated colonies of men, their existence began at much later periods. 
In Italy, all visible symbols of the Deity were prohibited by Nu- 
ma Pompilius ; and were not introduced into Rome, according to 
ihe testimony of Plutarch, so late as one hundred and seventy years 
after the building of that city: that is, A. M.3426: in the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Among the savages of this country, images 
~ seem to have been little used. | 

Il. Ishall now make a few observations concerning the Exient of 
Idol worship. 

The system of Gentilism commenced, as has been already re- 
marked, in the plain of Shinar. The Cushites, who were the au- 
thors of it, ruled, for a short period, most of their brethren in the 
neighbouring countries. Soon after the confusion of languages, 
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an event, which seems to have been chiefly confined to them and 
their associates, and which entirely disqualified them for all the 
efforts, depending on union and concert, they began to disperse 
into different parts of the earth. Speedily after this, they appear 
to have been attacked by their brethren of the family of Shem, 
settled in Nineveh and its neighbourhood, and heretofore reduced 
under their dominion. On this occasion, the Cushites were com- 
pletely routed, and forced to fly with great expedition into dif- 
ferent parts of the earth. One body of them fled into Hindostan ; 
in the records of which country various events of their history 
are still found. Another made their way into Canaan; where 
they were again attacked by the same people, under the com- 
mand of Chedorlaomer and again overthrown. Hence they fled 
into Egypt; the western parts of Arabia ; and the northern and 
eastern parts of Abyssima. From Egypt they were again driven ; 
and went into Phenicia; the Lesser Asia; Greece; Thrace ; 
Italy ; and other countries, bordering on the Mediterranean and 
Eusxine seas. Whithersoever they went, they carried with them 
their enterprize, arts, learning, and religion. Most of the coun- 
tries, in which they settled, embraced their idolatry at early pe- 
riods. At avery early period, we find it the religion of the an- 
cestors of Abraham in Chaldea. These were descendants of 
Shems who outlived Abraham himself; and who, with all his 
piety and authority, was still unable to prevent this senseless 
desertion of the true religion. In Hindostan also, it spread, at 
a very early date; asit did also in the western countries of 4sca, 
in Egypt, and most, or all, of the eastern parts of Europe. The 
worship of the true God was, however, not universally renounc- 
ed, until many ages after the commencement of Gentilism. Mel- 
chisedec, Job, his friends, and undoubtedly many of his country- 
men; the people of the Thebais, or Upper Egypt, and probably 
many others in different parts of the world; still retained the 
true religion, long after idolatry had been embraced by a great 
portion of the human race. After the settlement of the Israelites 
in Canaan, we find few traces of the true religion. We are not, 
however, to suppose it to have been wholly banished from all 
other countries, till sometime afterward. The precise period, 
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when the whole world, beside the Jews, became idolatrous, I am 
unable to determine. 

In the fourth century after the birth of Christ, a new aie of 
idolatry, or rather idolatry in a new form, began to exist in the 
Christian Church. This was the worship of Saints and Angels ; 
and, afterwards, of zmages, pictures, relics, and other fantastical 
objects of devotion. This Idolatry, though at first vigorously 
opposed by the body of the Church, and afterwards by indivi- 
duals and small collections of men, spread speedily over the 
whole of Christendom; and was adopted both by the learned, 
and unlearned, of every country. Thus in one form, and an- 
other, the worship of false Gods has prevailed throughout most of 
the inhabited world, and the grentert part of the reign of time. 
| shall now 

tl. Make a few observations on the Manner, in which this wor- 
ship has been performed. 

I have already mentioned Jdols as being intended originally 
to be means of worshipping God; symbols of the Divine Character 
and Attributes, designed to impress them powerfully on the 
senses, and thus to excite in the mind animated sentiments of 
awe and devotion. Beside the use of these images, Gentilism co- 
pied closely, in its worship, the ritual, originally enjoined by 
God, and adopted in the pure worship. Prayers, Praises, Sa- 
crifices, and Oblations, were all offered up to its various deities. 
Fastings, Ablutions, and Penance of many kinds, were enjoined on 
their infatuated votaries. Temples were erected to them; Altars 
built; Shrines formed; and regular Orders of Priests establish- 
ed, and consecrated to an exclusive performance of their Reli- 
gious Services. Oracles also, which were sometimes pretended 
expressions of the will of these Gods concerning the immediate 
duties of men, and sometimes professed predictions of future 
events, were delivered in most or all of the countries, where idola- 
try prevailed. The Victims offered, were to a great extent the 
same, which were prescribed in the law of Moses: probably the 
same, which had been offered from the beginning: for we find, 
Noah, immediately after the deluge, offering, of every clean beast, 
and of every clean fowl, burnt-offerings on the altar, which he had 
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made. It welldeserves to be remarked, that in all the records of 
heathen worship, which have come down to us, the votaries ap- 
pear neither to have asked, nor given thanks, for Moral good. Se- 
cular enjoyments, of every kind, they universally solicited; but 
goodness of heart seems never to have been thought of as a gift 
coming from the Gods. Accordingly, Cicero, who must have 
‘been well acquainted with this subject, says, Who ever thanked 
the Gods for his Virtue ? . 

_ Processions seem also to have been extensively used as a part 
of the religious ceremonial of Gentilism. These, together with 
the magnificence of its temples, the costliness of its images, and 
the pomp of its services, were all intended ‘to affect the senses 
in the deepest manner. Indeed, nothing else could be done to 
keep this system alive. Argument was only hostile to it. The 
light of sound Reason would have dispelled its darkness in a mo- 
ment. But the Senses, and through them the Imagination, could 
be strongly addressed; and these could entirely govern the 
man. » 

To add to the splendour of all the other objects, connected 
with this service, and to render the oblation more affecting to the 
suppliant, as well as more acceptable to the Deity, offerings of 
every kind were made more and more expensive. Gold, silver, 
gems, the choicest aromatics, and unguents and essences made of 
them, still more precious than gold cna were frequent presents 
to the Gods of Idolatry. Hecatombs were early substituted for 
single victims: and, torender the worship still more propitiato- 
ry, these were soon exchanged for human sacrifices. ‘To com- 
plete the efficacy of the oblation, these sacrifices were selected 
from the brightest and most promising youths of the nation; the 
sons of the noble and the princely, and infants in the most love- 
ly and endearing period of life. Victims of this kind, also, were 
multiplied to a wonderful degree. ‘Twenty thousand human be- 
ings are supposed to have expired, annually, on the altars of 
Mewico alone ; and all these were offered up with circumstances 

. of cruelty and horror, which, but for the most indubitable testi- 
mony, would transcend belief. Too these dreadful services, vio- 


lating every feeling of humanity, but. wonderfully affecting the 
Vou. Th 61 
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Imagination, were added ablutions, burdensome on account of 
their frequency, and often on account of the great distance of the 
sacred waters from the residence of the suppliant; and various 
kinds of penance, terrible and excruciating in their nature, and 
overwhelming by their duration, were customarily added. Thus, 
though Reason and Humanity were wounded, and prostrated, the 
Imagination was completely possessed by the demons of super- 
stition: and miserable Man, voluntarily losing the government of 
himself, became the sport of fiends and furies, and fitted only for 
the gloom and chains of bedlam. 

With the same design, and under the same impulse, mankind 
sought the most solitary, and the most awful, recesses, for the 
celebration of their religious rites*. In dark and lonely groves, 
on the summits of lofty eminences, and in the depths of awful 
caverns, the most solemn rites of Gentile worship were performed 
at early periods. These scenes of stillness, solitude, and terror, 
were perfectly suited to rouse the imagination to ecstacy, and te 
enhance the gloomy fervours of their religion. To them suc- 
ceeded temples, of astonishing magnificence; exhausting, 
their erection, the wealth of nations, and the labour of ages. 
These, also, were ornamented within, and without, with every 
thing, which riches, ingenuity, and art, could supply; or which 
was calculated to impress the mind of the votary with astonish- 
ment, religious awe, and profound reverence for the hetngsy: to 
whom these structures were consecrated. 

It cannot, f think, be necessary for me to employ any argu- 
ments, for the purpose of enforcing the prohibition in the text on 
the minds of my audience. The importance of it to the Jews, at 
the time when it was given, and to the great body of mankind, 
both before and since, is abundantly evident from the observa- 
tions, which have been already made. But in this land, and in 
the present state of religious society here, no transgression is less 
likely to exist, than that, which is forbidden in this passage of 
Scripture. Instead of attempting to enforce this precept, there- 
fore, on those who hear me; I shall employ the remaining time 
in making a few, practical 


* See Maurice’s Antiquities. Vol. ii. 
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REMARKS. 


Ist. How degrading, melancholy, and sinful a character is here 
presented to us, of Man. | 

This subject, perhaps more than any other, holds out to our 
view a wonderful exhibition of the depravity of the human heart. 
What sight can be more strange, more humiliating, more debas- 
ing, to an Intelligent nature, than that of rational and immortal — 
minds, originally virtuous as they came from the hand of God, 
destined to the possession of endless life, and formed for such 
noble and sublime purposes, prostrating themselves not only be- 
fore the sun, and moon, and the host of heaven, but before men, 
evil spirits, visionary beings, animals, vegetables, blocks of 
wood, and figures of stone! All these beings, such minds have 
converted into Deities; and, falling down before them, have said 
unto them, Deliver us: for ye are our Gods. Is it not beyond 
measure amazing, to see a human being, a rational, immortal be- 
ing, go into a forest; cut down a tree; transport it home ona 
waggon; burn one part of it on his hearth, hew, and carve, an- 
other part of it into an Idol; and call ita God! Is it not amaz- 
ing, to see such a man confessing himself inferior to a stock, fash- 
ioned by his own hands, acknowledging his dependence on it 
for life, his blessings, and his hopes; placing His trust in it; build- 
ing to it temples; erecting altars; and offering up to it prayers 
and praises! Is it not more amazing, to behold the same man 
sacrificing living victims to a mass of wood; rational victims ; 
nay, more, youths of the noblest families, the brightest talents, 
and the Aitést hopes; nay, more still, his own beloved off- 
spring; the children of his own bowels! 

What shall we say then, what shall we not say, when we behold 
kings, heroes, and sages, employed in this manner? When we 
see towns, provinces, countries, and continents, nay, the whole 
earth, all uniting in this infatuated worship; with an universal! 
forgetfulness of JeHovan, the Creator, Preserver, and Benefac- 
tor, of all beings; notwithstanding the hourly demonstration of 
his perfections and agency in the visible universe ! . 

Still more astonished ought we to be, if we can be more ass 
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tonished, to see the Israelites, after all the wonders of Egypt, Si- 
nai, and Canaan, in the midst of all the marvellous blessings 
given to their nation; with the word of God in their hands ; 
while his Prophets were daily announcing to them his revela- 
tions; while his awful oracles from the mercy-seat were still 
sbutnedinig i in their ears; within his temple; before his altar; and 
beneath the awful splendour of the Shechinah ; forgeiting the God 
that made them, and lightly esteeming the Rock of their salvation ; 
wandering after the Idolatry of the heathen; bowing before their 
Gods; partaking in their sacrifices; absorbed in their follies ; 
and embracing their wickedness with all their heart. 

To complete this dreadful picture of human depravity, the 
whole Christian world, with few, very few, exceptions, was, for 
many centuries, buried and lost in this stupid, shameful, mon- 
strous worship. The progeny of Noah, who began this unnatu- 
ral defection from their Creator, became Idolaters, while the 
waves of the Deluge had scarcely ceased to roar around this 
wasted world. The Jews became Idolaters at the foot of Sinai, 
beneath the thunders of the Almighty. The Christian world 
became Idolaters, when the Redeemer was in a sense bleeding on 
the cross before theireyes. How debased, then, how sinful, how 
miserable, a being is man! 

Qdly. These observations teach us the hididparishabte Necessity of 
a Revelation to such a world as this. 

It has been shown, that, at an early period after the flood, the 
whole human race lost the knowledge of the true God, and sunk 
into the moral stupidity and wickedness of Gentilism. That ra- 
tional beings should be created, or exist, for any End, which 
does not involve in it the knowledge and worship of the true God, 
is a doctrine, indefensible by a single rational argument. What 
purpose could beings, destitute of this knowledge and worship, 
be supposed to answer? What purpose, I mean, which God 
could propose, or which he could admit as useful, as desirable, 
as worthy of himself? Can he be supposed to have formed ra- 
tional and immortal beings, to be ignorant of Him; the only 
Source of good, of wisdom, excellence, and happiness? Can he 
be supposed to have made such beings capable of knowing and 
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glorifying him, for the debased and wretched end of worshipping 
Gods of gold, silver, wood, and stone? Of worshipping them, 
also, with services deformed with falsehood, cruelty, and impuri- 
ty; and attended by a total destruction of all wisdom, and all 
virtue? Such, however, to a vast extent has been, and such, 
without Revelation, would have for ever been, the condition of 
mankind. Revelation, only;has taught, and preserved, the know- 
ledge and worship of the true God in this guilty world: and Mo- 
hammedans and Infidels, are no less indebted to Revelation for 
this knowledge, than are Jews and Christians. 

Piety has been heretofore shown to be the foundation of all 
other Virtue; the first and greatest branch of this glorious sub- 
ject; without which, the virtue, exercised towards our fellow-crea- 
tures, and towards ourselves, cannot exist. But piety is impos- 
sible, on the system of Gentilism. The great constituents of this 
divine affection of the heart are Love, Reverence, and Resigna- 
tion. But how can love, reverence, and resignation, be exercis- 
ed towards an ox ; acrocodile; acat; a frog; afly; anonion; a 
stick of wood; orablock of marble ? Here, plainly, there is no- 
thing to be loved, reverenced, or regarded with resignation. In 
the mean time, perpetual frauds, falsehoods, cruelties, and impu- 
rities, added a total corruption of all the affections, and conduct, 
of man towards himself, and his fellow-men, to the supreme de- 
basement of his character, produced, of course, by the acknow- 
ledgment and worship of heathen Gods. This system, there- 
fore, banished moral excellence from the mind; and introduced 
into its place every thing, that was despicable, worthless, and 
wicked. He, who does not see the absolute necessity of a Reve- 
lation to beings, situated as the inhabitants of this world were, 
must be voluntarily blind, and must love to be deceived. You, 
my hearers, are now in the house of God. You know his exis- 
tence, presence, character, and agency. You are employed in 
his worship. You have heard the glorious tidings of forgiving, 
redeeming, and sanctifying love. The Redeemer of mankind, 
and the expiation which he has made of sin, have been announc- 
ed to you, from the cradle. This house is to you the gate of hea- 
ven» Here the highway commences, which leads to that glorious 
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world. Immortal life here dawns upon you. A voice, from 
amidst the throne of God, invites you, here, to take of the water 
of life freely. All these blessings are brought to you by Revela- 
tion. But for Revelation, you would have been, this day, wor- 
shipping a demon, or an ox; or falling down before the stock of 
atree. But for Revelation, you might, this day, have been im- 
bruing your hands in the blood of one of your number, butchered 
as a miserable victim to Moloch. Blessing, and honour, and 
glory, and thanksgiwing, be unto our God for this nap eneams gift 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord: Amen. 


SERMON CII 


THE LAW OF GOD. 
THE DECALOGUE. 
THE THIRD COMMANDMENT. 


THE NATURE OF PROFANENESS. 


Exopus xx. 7. 


Trou shalt not tuke,the name of the Lord, thy God, in vain: for 
the Lord will not hold him guiltless, that taketh his name in 
VAIN. 


Ty the two preceding discourses, I have considered, at some 
length, the nature of the sins, forbidden in the first and second 
Commands of the Decalogue. 1 did not think it necessary, after 
the ample discussion of the duties of piety, so lately delivered 
from this place, to dwell, anew, upon the same duties, as requir- 
ed by the former of these Commands; nor, on account of the 
state of Christian society in this country, to insist on the prohi- 
bition, contained in the latter. Considering the subjects of both 
as sufficiently canvassed for the design of these discourses ; I shall 
now proceed to examine the Nature of the precept, given to us in 
the Text. 

The Name of God, as used in the Scriptures, has by divines 
of all descriptions been generally regarded as denoting his 
Name literally ; his Titles of every kind; his Perfections ; and, 
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generally, every thing, by which his Character, and his Pleasure, 
are made known to mankind. : | 

To take the name of God in vain is to use all, or either, of these, 
to no valuable purpose ; or to evil purposes ; or with falsehood ; or 
with irreverence. 

Of him, who does this, God declares, that he will not hold him 
guililess: that is, that he will hold him guilty ; especially, in the 
great day of trial and decision. 

_ In discoursing on this subject, I shall examine, 

I. The Nature ; 

Il. The Guilt; and, 

Il. The Danger of this Sin. 

I. I shall examine with attention the Nature of this Sin. 

The Nature of this sin may be advantageously unfolded by 
considering it as it respects the Name, and the Works of God. 

By the Name of God, I intend the several names, and tities, by 
which he has been pleased to distinguish himself, and to manifest 
his character to mankind. In his Works I shall include every 
thing, which he has wrought, instituted, and declared, as an espe- 
cial manifestation of his presence, perfections, and agency. 


The Name of God is profaned, that is, treated with the Irreve-_ 


rence, which is the object of the prohibition in the text, 
Ast. In Perjury, or False Swearing. 


Ye shall not swear by my name falsely ; neither shalt thou pro- 


jane the name of thy God, I am Jehovah. Lev. xx. 12. Te 
swear falsely is to invoke God to witness a lie. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive of a grosser insult to the Creator of the Uni- 
verse than this. He, as all men perfectly well know, infinitely 
loves truth, and infinitely detests falsehood; and has said, that 
there shallin no wise enter into the heavenly city any one, who lov- 
eth, or maketh a he. To call him, then, in this solemn manner 
to witness a falsehood is to laugh at his love of truth, his dispo- 
sition and power to support it, and that glorious purity of his 
character, before which the heavens are unclean, and the Angels 
charged with folly. 

2dly. When the Name of God is used in any light, irreverent 
manner ; the same sin is committed. 

The most prominent, and most usual, modes of transgressing, 
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in this manner, are profane cursing and swearing. In cases of 
this nature, the. Name of God is frequently employed to accom- 
pany, and enhance, diversion ; frequently as the means of giv- 
ing vent, with peculiar force, to the violence of anger: often, 
also, is it used to aggravate denunciations of revenge; and very 
often dishonoured by unhallowed lips in imprecations of evil on 
our fellow-men. In every one of these methods the Name of 
God is profaned, times without number, every day. 
This glorious and awful Being, as I have already observed, 
_has all possible claims to the highest reverence. Every thing 
teaches us this doctrine: the Creation and the Providence of 
God; Reason and Revelation. It is enforced by every page of 
divine truth; and by every dictate of the human conscience. 
In a word, on all things within and without us, that glorious and 
fearful Name, Jeucvan our Ged, is written insunbeams. In the 
same clear and luminous manner is every where displayed the 
indispensable duty of reverencing him with that fear of the Lord 
which is Wisdom, and that departure from evil, which ts under- 
standing. Norcan his claims to the performance of this duty 
he ever relinquished. | 
Indeed, mankind appear, almost universally, to possess a clear 
conviction of the truth of this doctrine, and of the indispensable 
nature of this duty. “In all ordinary circumstances, the worst 
of men acknowledge both, without hesitation; even those, who 
most frequently, and most heinously, commit the sin, which the doc- 
trine prohibits. Of this sin God seems to have established in the 
consciences of mankinda stronger and more uniform disapproba- 
tion, than of most others. In few cases of transgression, is there so 
little disagreement, as inthis. Almost all other sins, men labour 
to justify. I know not, that I have ever heard any man attempt 
soberly to justify profaneness, of this nature. He, whose tongue is 
still vibrating with cursing and swearing, will usually acknow- 
ledge, that his conduct is inexcusable. Arguments to prove the 
reality of this sin, are therefore unnecessary. 
3dly. We are guilty of this sin, also, when we invoke the Name. 
of God lightly and wrreverently in prayer, or without that serious- 
ness, humiiity, and religious awe, which are indispensable to the 
acceptable performance of this duty. 
Vor. JI. : 62 
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At all times, in all circumstances, are we required to render te 
JEHOVAH our supreme reverence, and unfeigned devotion, when- 
ever he becomes the object of our contemplation, or our con- 
duct. His character is always, and immutably, the same; infi- 
nitely great, awful, holy, and excellent. Our relation to him, 
also, is invariably the same: that of rational and dependent 
creatures. But especially is this reverence, and this devotion, 
to exist in prayer. Inthe performance of this duty, so solemn 
in its nature, and bringing us so near the throne of majesty and 
mercy, the\character of God, our own inferiority, dependence, 
obligations, sin, guilt, danger, and infinite necessity of the di- 
vine favour and blessing, are brought up in full view, and forced 
home upon the heart. Here, therefore, all mducements to re- 
verential thoughts of God, and all advantages for entertaining 
them, are presented to the mind. ‘To exhibit irreverence, in this 
case, therefore, is to break over these inducements, and sottishly 
to neglect these advantages. God, here, is not treated irreve- 
rently in the hour of inconsideration, of strong temptation, and 
surprising sin; but inthe season of seriousness, and professed de- 
votion. We worship God acceptably, when we worship him with 
reverence and godly fear. Gods greatly to be feared wn the as- 
sembly of his saints, and to be had in reverence by all them that are 
about him. The same spirit is, in the same manner, demanded 
in our private and secret devotions. When, therefore, the mind 
regards its Maker, in this act of devotion, with lightness and irre- 
verence ; it is not only clear, that itis guilty of the sin, forbidden 
in the text, and of great sin; but it is fearfully probable, when 
this is habitually its conduct, that it is at all times the subject 
of a general spirit of profanation. 

Athly. 4 stil more heinous transgression, of the same nature, 
is Using the Name of .God Barista in the solemn act of Dedi- 
cating the Soul to him in the Covenant of Grace. 

In this, the most solemn transaction in which man is ever con- 
cerned on this side of the grave, all things, even some, which are 
not applicable to the taking of an oath, or the duty of prayer, 
conspire, in the highest degree, to make it affecting to the mind. 


The day, the place, the occasion, the transaction, are invested » 


with peculiar solemnity by their very nature. A pre-eminent 
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solemnity, also, is thrown upon this transaction by the Charac- 
ter of the person, immediately concerned ; a Sinner, professed- 
ly restored to the divine favour: the subject of dedication ; am, 
immortal mind: the Being, to whom the dedication is made; @ 
pardoning God: the means, by which the worshipper has been 
permitted thus to dedicate himself; the righteousness of the Re- 
deemer: the ends, for which he thus offers himself up ; the glory 
of God, and his own eternal salvation. All these things, united, 
plainly render this the most interesting transaction, in which the 
soul is ever engaged in the present world. To act lightly and 
irreverently, then, in a concern so solemn, so eminently affecting, 
is to be profane, against all inducements to our duty: against 
some, not existing in any other religious service. In this con- 
‘duct, all these most sacred things; God, Christ, the work of 
Redemption, forgiving love, the Sabbath, the Sanctuary, the re- 
storation and salvation of the soul, are, if it be done deliberately, 
and with understanding, treated with the grossest contempt, and 
the most impious mockery. Indeliberate conduct of this nature, 
the mind proves itself to be depraved altogether beyond the com- 
mon measure; and the conscience is evidently not far from being 
seared, as with an hot iron. 

Generally, he who regards God with levity and irreverence, 
in any religious service whatever, when this irreverence is di- 
rected immediately towards his character, is guilty of profane- 
ness in the mode, specified under the second head. In other 
words, he is guilty of profaneness, of the same nature, and ex- 
isting substantially under the same form, with that, which is 
found in profane cursing and swearing. ‘The irreverence, which 
constitutes the peculiar guilt of this latter sin, exists also in the 
former ; and in both is immediately directed against God himself. 
Both, therefore, are justly considered as cases of the same na- 
ture. 

As this sin respects the Works of God; or, in other words, 
whatever he has done, declared, or instituted; the profaneness, 
whenever it exists, is exactly the same in its nature, but dif- 
ferent in the mode of its existence, from that, exhibited under the 
former general head. In all instances, included under that head, 
itis directed against God immediately ; but mediately in those 
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now referred to: the irreverence being pointed wmmediately 
against the works themselves, and through them against their 
Author. 

" God is often treated with irreverence, 

Ist. Inthe works of Creation and Providence. 

The works of creation and providence are merely manifesta- 
tions of their Author. Inallof them, his character is more or less 
visible ; his wisdom, power, and goodness; his self-existence, 
and independence; his omnipresence, and omnipotence; his 
omniscience, and immutability. These perfections are so clear- 
ly, and so extensively, manifested in his works, that, without 
more than common stupidity, we cannot be ignorant of them. 
Of consequence, we clearly perceive them to be the works of 
God: and whenever we complain of them, or murmur at them, 
or despise them, or ridicule them; the complaints, the murmurs, 
the contempt, and the ridicule, are intended, ultimately, not 
against the works themselves, but against their Author. No 
man ever thought of treating in this manner inanimate objects, 
or mere events. He, whomade these objects, and controls these 
events, is the only being, against whom the irreverence is Inten- 
tionally directed. This is so obviously true, that, probably, it 
was never seriously questioned. 

The same sin is committed, in the same manner, whenever we 
assert, or insinuate, that these works were made to no end; or 
to no end, worthy of their Author. In such a case the charac- 
ter of God is profanely impeached, through his works ; because 
we accuse him of weakness and folly. No folly can be more con- 
spicuous, than-that, which is visible in doing any thing, and es- 
pecially very great things, without any end in view, or without 
any such end, as is suited to the splendour of the apparatus, or 
the character of the workman. Of this folly, in the case before 
us, we accuse God. . 

Profaneness, of an exacily similar nature, is practised, when, in 
considering the works of God, we intentionally, or negligently, 
keep his Agency out of view, and attribute to second causes that, 
which plainly belongs to the First Cause. . There are philoso- 
phers, and ever have been, who, through choice, or carelessness, 
nave considered the beings and events, in the earth and the VISi- 
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ble heavens, as proceeding in a manner, and from a cause, resem- 
bling that which the heathen attributed to fate. Instead of sup- 
posing them to be all directed by an Intelligent Cause to pur- 
poses, formed by unerring wisdom, and conducted, regularly, by 
that wisdom to the accomplishment of those purposes; they are 
regarded, and spoken of, as operating, of themselves only; with- 
out any direction ; without any end, to be accomplished ; with- 
out any wisdom to guide, or intelligent agency tocontrol.’ — 

The works of God were by him intended to be, and are in 
fact, manifestations of himself; proofs of his character, presence, 
and agency, In this light he requires men continually to regard 
them; and to refuse this regard is considered by him as grossly 
wicked, and highly deserving of punishment. Accordingly, Da- 
vid says, Psalm xxviil. 5, Because they regard not the works of the 
Lord, nor the operation of his hands, he shall destroy them, and 
not build them up. Isaiah, also, chap. v. 12—14, speaking of the 
Jews, says, They regard not the work of the Lord; neither consi- 
‘der the operation of his hands. Therefore, my people are gone 
into captivity, because they have no knowledge ; and their honoura- 
ble men are famished, and their multitude dried up with thirst. 
Therefore, hell hath enlarged herself, and opened her mouth without 
measure: and their glory, and their multitude, and their pomp, and 
he that rejoiceth, shall descend into tt. 

I am apprehensive, that even good men are prone to pay less 
attention to the works of Creation and Providence, than piety de- 
mands, and the Scriptures require. We say, and hear, so much 
concerning the insufficiency of these works to unfold the charac- 
ter of God, and the nature of genuine religion; and find the truth 
of what we thus say, and hear, so clearly proved ; that we are 
prone, not very unnaturally, to consider them as almost unin- 
structive in moral_things, and in a great measure useless to the 
promotion of piety. This, however, is a palpable and dangerous 
error. The works alone, without the aid of the Scriptures, 
would, I acknowledge, be far less instructive, than they now are, 
and utterly insufficient to guide us in the way of righteousness. 
The Scriptures were designed to be a Comment on these works ; 
to explain their nature; and to show us the agency, purposes, 
wisdom, and goodness, of God in their formation. Thus ex- 
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plained, thus illumined, they become means of knowledge, very 
extensive and eminently useful. He, who does not find in the va- 
rious, beautiful, sublime, awful, and astonishing objects, present- 
ed to us in creation and providence, irresistible and glorious rea- 
sons for admiring, adoring, loving, and praising, his Creator, has 
not a claim to Evangelical piety. David did notact in this man- 
ner. All, who, like David, feel the spirit of the Gospel, will, 
like him also, rejoice in those works, in which God himself re- 
joices; will delight to contemplate them with wonder, reverence, 
and gratitude ; will find God, every where, in the works of his 
hands; and, passing beyond those second causes, which are 
merely instruments of his agency, will see, every where display- 
ed, the finger, and character, of the divine Workman. 

Qdly. The same Irreverence is abundantly exercised towards 
ihe Word of God. 

Irreverence, in this particular, exists in a multitude of forms, — 
and degrees; altogether too numerous to be mentioned on this 
occasion. I shall select a few from this number. 

First; The Scriptures are not unfrequently made the object, or 
ihe means, of sport and jesting. David says of himself, My heart 
standeth in awe at thy word: and again, addressing his Maker, 
O how sweet are thy Words unto my taste! God, speaking by 
the Prophet Isaiah, says, To this man will I look ; even to him 
that is poor, and of a contrite spirit, and that trembleth at my 
Word. Hear the word of the Lord, ye that tremble at his word. 
He shall appear to your joy; and your brethren, that hated you, 
shall be ashamed. Such is the character of good men; and such 
are the promises to those, who tremble at the word of God. But 
how different is the spirit of those, who jest with this sacred and 
awful volume ; who can find sport and merriment in the book, 
which unfolds the infinitely great, solemn, and awful character of 
Jehovah; which denounces his wrath against all the workers of 
iniquity ; which opens to our view the Redeemer of mankind on 
the cross; which discloses to us all the glories of heaven, and 
the straight and narrow way to that happy world; which pre- 
sents to us the terrors of hell, with the dreadful road that leads 
to final perdition; and which shows us ourselves as objects of 
the divine indignation, in imminent danger of endless ruin, and 
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yet as prisoners of hope and candidates for life eternal! What 
can he found, here, to excite diversion; to become the theme of 
gaiety, the subject of laughter, the foundation of amusement and 
trifling ?. What must be the spirit of him, who can divert him- 
self over the grave; who can make death the topic of wit; who 
can laugh before the bar of the final judgment, and sport with 
the miseries of perdition! He must, indeed, have forgotten the 
God that made him, and lightly esteem the Rock of his salvation. 

Secondly; The same irreverence is exercised, when the Scrip- 
tures are neglected. Thou hast magnified thy word above all thy 


Name. Psalm cxxxviii. 2. This passage is thus paraphrased 
by Dr. Watts : 


‘¢ [ll sing thy truth and mercy, Lord; 
Pll sing the wonders of thy Word: 

Not all thy works, and names, below, 
So much thy power and glory show.” 


. ‘ 


If God, then, has magnified his Word in this manner; if he 
has rendered it the means of displaying his character so much 
more perfectly, than the works of Creation and Providence; if 
he has thus rendered it immensely important to mankind; if he 
himself appears in it so immediately, so clearly, and so glorious- 
ly ; how inexcusable must we be, if we do not regard it with 
the solemn concern, the deep attention, and the:profound reve- 
rence, due to his infinite majesty? But negligence of the Scrip- 
tures is the absolute prevention, the certain death, of all such 
emotions. What veneration can he possess for the Bible, or for 
the Author of it, who leaves it to moulder ona shelf; or who 
reads it, when he reads it at all, with carelessness and stupidity ; 
who is equally regardless of its doctrines, and its precepts; and 
who renders to it, universally, less respect than to a novel, or a 
play? 

Thirdly ; The same irreverence is exercised towards the Scrip- 
tures, when we do not duly respect their authority. When the 
Scriptures are acknowledged to be the Word of God, an end is 
put to all questions concerning the truth of their doctrines, and 
the reasonableness of their precepts. If they are his Word; 
every thing, contained in them, unless it be some error of a tran- 
seriber, or printer, is true, and right. Nor is this all. As all 
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Scripture is given by inspiration of God; so he has declared the 
whole to be profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and 
for instruction in righteousness. As they are; he has declared, 
that they are the genuine means of perfecting the man of God, 
and of furnishing him thoroughly unto every good work. The 
plain duty of all men, therefore, is carefully to understand, im- 
plicitly to believe, and exactly to obey, them. If, then, we find 
some doctrines partially revealed; some mysterious, and inex- 
plicable in their nature ; and these, or others, contradicting our 
own pre-conceived opinions: if we doubt, or disbelieve, such 
doctrines, because our own philosophy is unsatisfied with them, 
opposed to them, or unable to explain them: we wholly fail of 
the reverence, due to Him, who has declared them; and, in a 
manner highly affrontive, impeach his wisdom and veracity. 
The Bercans received the word, preached by the Apostles, with 
ali readiness of mind: and, to be satisfied whether it was true, 
did not appeal to their own reason, but to the Scriptures ; which 
they searched daily, for this end. All, who possess the liberal 
and noble-minded disposition, ascribed to them, will pursue ex- 
actly the same conduct; and will say, with St. Paul, Let God be 
true, bul every man aliar. It was from this disposition, that 
they believed, in the Evangelical sense, and were saved. All, 
who possess the same spirit, will share in the same faith, and the 
same salvation. What can be more preposterous, more indecent, 
more irreverential to God, than for beings of yesterday, who know 
nothing, to question the wisdom, and the truth, of his declara- 
tions ; and, instead of believing what he has said, upon the 
eround of his veracity, to insist on perceiving, before we give 
credit to it, the truth and reasonableness of the doctrines declar- 
ed, by means of our own philosophy. ‘To men, whose sincerity 
we consider as proved, we readily yield our belief, whenever they 
declare such things, as they have had opportunity certainly to 
know. God knows all things with absolute certainty. Ought he 
not, then, to be believed, in whatever he is pleased te declare? Is 
not his veracity greater than that of men?, Jf, then, we receive 
the witness of men, the witness of God, saith St. John, ws greater. 
He, that beheveth not Ged, hath made hima har. What wonder- 
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ful irreverence is this towards God! What an impudent insult! 
How tremendous a profanation of his glorious character ! 
Fourthly ; Of the same nature is the Contempt, Obloquy, and Ri- 
dicule, often cast upon the Scriptures. The Scriptures, in in- 
stances not very unfrequent, receive this treatment from those, 
who professedly believe them; and much more frequently from 
Infidels. A man, who has not, hitherto, seen sufficient evidence 
to prove the divine origin of the Scriptures, may be fairly consi- 
dered as warranted to withhold from them his assent. At the 
same time, he is indispensably bound to investigate this evidence 
as fast, and as far, as heis able; and to yield himself to it, when- 
ever it is perceived, with candour and equity. But nothing can 
justify, or even palliate, the manner, in which Infidels have con- 
ducted their opposition to this book. There is no mode of at- 
tack, which they have thought too gross to be adopted in this 
warfare. The frauds, which they have practised upon Chris- 
_ tianity, have been without number, and without limits. All the 
weakness, folly, superstition, and enthusiasm, inherent in the na- 
‘ture of man, they have charged upon its doctrines; although 
these very doctrines contradict, and condemn, them all. All the 
vices, inwoven in the human character; all the enormities, per- 
petrated by the pride, injustice, and cruelty, of man; they have 
charged upon its precepts; notwithstanding these very precepts 
prohibit every one of them, and threaten them, universally, with 
endless punishment. The Religion itself they have regularly 
styled Superstition, Enthusiasm, and Fanaticism; and have thus 
endeavoured to prepossess, and toa vast extent have actually 
prepossessed, great multitudes of mankind against it, under the 
mere influence of Nicknames. Where they could not convince, 
or refute; an evil which has universally attended their efforts ; 
they have succeeded, at least equally well, by perplexing, and 
entangling. Instead of open, direct arguments, fairly stated, and 
fully discussed, they have insinuated doubts ; started difficulties ; 
and hinted objections ; leaving the minds of the young, the igno- 
rant, and the unskilful, to embarrass themselves by dwelling upon 
these subjects, which they had neither learning to investigate, 
nor capacity to understand. In this situation, such minds are as 
effectually overthrown, from a consciousness of their inability te 
Von. IT. 63 
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defend hen as sty ihe power of an acknowledged demon- 
stration. 


What they | ee evs unable to effect in these modes, they 


have endeavoured to accomplish by wit. A book, professing to — q 
be the Word of God, to communicate his Will to mankind, and to _ 


disclose eternal life, and eternal death, to every human being, to- 
gether with the terms, and means, by which one of these may be 
obtained, and the other must be suffered ; a book, believed truly 
io sustain this character by a great part of those, to whom it has 
been fairly published; particularly by most of the learned, and 
by almost all, whom their fellow-men have regarded as wise and 
virtuous ; bas unquestionable claims to be examined with solemn 
thought, and unbiassed investigation. The question concerning 
its divine Origin is of infinite moment to every child of ddam. 
He, who can sport with this subject, would with the same pro- 
priety laugh, while he heard the sentence of death pronounced 
upon him; and dance around the grave, which was dug to re- 
ceive him. Suppose the Scriptures are in fact the Word of God: 
suppose the Infidel at the foot of Mount Sinai: suppose he heard 
the trumpet sound, and the thunders roll; saw the lightnings 
blaze, the cloud embosom the mountain, and the flame of devour- 
ing fire reach the heavens; and perceived the earth to tremble 
beneath his feet: suppose the final day arrived, and the same In- 
fidel to hear the call of the Archangel, the trump of God, and the 
shout of the heavenly host; and to see the graves open, the dead 


arise, the Judge descend, the plains and the mountains kindled — 
with the final conflagration, and the heavens and the earth flee 
away: would he be inclined to jesting, to sport, and to ridicule t 

The Scriptures declare themselves to be the Word of the glori- 


ous Being, who spoke from Sinai, and who will again come to 
Judge the quick and the dead. The very terms, by which the In- 
fidel, and all his fellow-men, will be tried on this dreadful day, 
the Scriptures profess to unfold; the very terms, on which, to 
us, are suspended both heaven and hell. Should the Scriptures 
be indeed the Word of that God; what will become of the Infi- 
del? Should they not; what al he lose by believing them? 
Where, then, is the nla for his sport? where the foundation fet 
his trifling ? 
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Could the contempt, or the ridicule, which he employs, really 
affect the question; and exhibit it in any new light to the under- 
standing of man; something, at least, might be pleaded in ex- 
tenuation of this conduct. But ridicule, however gross the ban- 
ter, or refined the wit, cannot be proof. A sneer cannot be an 
argument. The question, after every effort of this nature, is 
left just where it was: while the inquirer is ensnared, deceived, 
and ruined. How melancholy an employment, to destroy a soul 
for the sake ofsuttering a jest! 

To complete this wretched pursuit of this wretched purpose, 
the Infidel assaults the Scriptures with obscenity. In periods 
and places, in which coarse manners prevail; when the animal 
side of man is left naked; and the feelings and conduct of the 
brute obtrude themselves without a blush; this obscenity breaks 
out in gross ribaldry, and the shameless dialect of the work-house, 
and the brothel. In more chastened society, the impurity, lest 
it should be too offensive, is veiled by decency of expression; 
steals upon the mind in an innuendo; glances at it in a hint, and 
peeps from behind an obscure suggestion. What a shocking 
mixture is here presented to the thoughts of a sober, and even 
ofa decent,man! Obscenity, blended with the truths, contained 
in the Word of God. How obviously must the mind, which can 
voluntarily, which can laboriously, unite these things, be the ha- 
bitation of devils ; the hold ofevery foul spirit, anda cage of every 
unclean and hateful bird! Wow irreverent, how profane, how 
abominable, how filthy, must it appear to Him, in whose sight the 
heavens are unclean! 

_ Sdly. This irreverence is, perhaps, not less exercised toward the 
Institutions, or Ordinances, of God. 

God has instituted, as important means of displaying his own 
character, preserving his worship, and promoting his religion, 
in the world, the Sabbath; public and private prayer and praise ; 
the preaching of the Gospel; public and private humiliation and 
fasting ; the Church of Christ; its communion; its sacraments ; 
and its discipline. As all these are his Institutions, and seen to 
be his; it is obvious, that irreverence towards them is irreve- 
rence towards himself; and in this manner has the subject ever 
been considered in the Christian world. It will be easily seen, 
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that the various ways, in which this numerous train of sacred 
things is profaned, are so many, as to render it impracticable to. 
specify them on the present occasion. I shall, therefore, at- 
tempt only to mention such, as are most usual, or most pro- 
minent. 

The Sabbath is ueiesaly the great support of Religion in 
the world ; for wherever it is unknown, .or unregarded, Religion 
is unknown. Accordingly God has been pleased to make it the 
subject of one of the Commands of the Decalogue. This holy 
day is profaned, and the Author of it treated with gross irreve- 
rence, whenever it is devoted to pleasure, or to secular business: 
whenever we ride, or walk, when neither necessity nor mercy de- 
mands: whenever we read books of amusement, and diversion ; 
or devote our conversation to any topics, unsuited to the holy 
nature of this day. Nor is it less really profaned, when we 
spend its sacred hours in idleness, or sleep; or when, in any 
ether manner, we refuse, or neglect, to employ them in the great 
duties of Religion. Equally, and more obviously, are we guilty 
of this profanation, when we speak of the Sabbath with con- 
tempt; and ridicule, or laugh at, others for regarding it with the 
reverence, enjoined in the Scriptures; decry the Institution, as 
useless ; as injurious to the interests of mankind ; and as deserv- 
ing the regard of none, but weak and enthusiastic minds: o1 
when, with direct hostility, we deny its sacred nature; labour 
io weaken its authority ; and endeavour to destroy its holy, hea- 
venly influence on mankind. In all these cases, we impeach the 
wisdom, equity, or goodness, of its Author; declare him, when 
instituting it, to have acted unworthily of himself; and, in plain 
language, cast contempt on Him, as well as on his Institution. 
No man ever thought of treating with contempt this holy day, 
considered merely as a seventh part of time: no man ever di- 
rected the shafts of ridicule at Monday. Aside from the fact, 
that it was instituted by God as a sacred day, the Sabbath would 
be no more despised, and regarded with no more hostility, than 
any other day of the week. The hostility and contempt, there- 
fore, are directed against the Institution ; against its sacred na- 
jure ; against its holy and glorious Author. i 

The Wor ‘ship of God is profaned, whenever, for reasons ‘plaike 
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ly insufficient, we refuse to be present in his house, upof the 
Sabbath; or, when present, neglect cordially to unite in its 
solemn services; or spend the time allotted to them in sleep or 
diversion; or when we sport with the services themselves ; or 
when our minds rise in hostility against the faithful preaching 
of the Gospel; or when we make the worship of God an object 
of our scorn and ridicule. Nor are we less really guilty of this 
crime, whenever we allure, or persuade, others to the same con- 
duct. The worship of God was designed to be the great means 

Wleading us to eternal life. God appears in it as a forgiving 
God; as a God reconcileable to sinners; as redeeming them 
from under the curse of the law; and as re-instamping his own 
image on their minds. He, who will not come to meet Him, 
when appearing in this most venerable and endearing of all cha- 
racters, or who, when he has come, will treat him with neglect, 
opposition, and contempt, is guilty of an insult on the Creator, 
at which the stoutest heart ought to tremble. What an account 
of this conduct must he expect to give at the final day? 

The Christian Sacraments are not often openly profaned. ‘The 
elements employed have, indeed, been touched with unhallowed 
hands; and the ordinances themselves have, in solitary instan- 
ces, been insulted by blasphemous mimicry. But the cases 
have been so rare, and have been regarded by those, who knew 
them, with such abhorrence; as scarcely to need any reproba- 
tion from me. I shall, therefore, only say, that, according to 
the first feelings of the human mind, feelings, which seem never 
to have been matcrially weakened, unless by absolute profliga- 
cy, they are universally held in the most reverential estimation ; 
and all disregard, thoughtlessness, and levity, are not only by 
the Scriptures, but by common sense also, proscribed in our ai- 
tendance upon them. If we are not wonderfully insensible; we 
cannot fail of exercising a profound reverence, when in this pe- 
culiarly solemn and aflecting manner we draw so near to a for- 
giving God. | 

Private and secret Worshwp is much more frequently the object 
of levity, and contempt. Family prayer, peculiarly, has been 
attacked, on all sides, by loose and light-minded men; and, J 
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doubt not, has been hunted out of many a family, and prevented 
from entering many others, by the sneers of scorn, and the jests 
of derision. Why should not men pray? Why should not fa- 
milies pray? Are we not dependent creatures? Do we nof 
need every thing at the hand of God? Who beside God, can 
supply our wants? Has he not required us to pray? If we do 
not pray, will he bless us? Has he not made asking the indis- 
pensable condition of recerving. The man, who will not pray, 
isa madman. The family, which will not pray, are lunatics. 

God has required us to pray always with all prayer ; alii, 
therefore, to perform regularly the duties of both private and 
secret devotion. When we ourselves neglect either; or when 
we oppose the performance of them in our fellow-men; we neg- 
lect, or oppose, the command of Jenovan. He, who laughs and 
sneers at secret and family prayer, points his jests, his contempt, 
-and his mockery, against his Creator. Where can folly, or 
phrenzy, be found, more absolute than this? The wretch, who 
is guilty of it, is a helpless, sinful, miserable, creature; depen- 
dent for existence, for enjoyment, and for hope, on the mere, sove- 
reign mercy of God; is promised all blessings, which he needs, 
if he will pray for them; and is assured, that, if he will not pray, 
he not only will be entitled to no blessings whatever, but that 
those, which he regards as blessings, and which, if he faithfully 
performed this duty, would prove such, will be converted into 
curses. This wretch not only refuses to pray himself, but with 
gross impiety insults his Maker, anew, by preventing his fellow- 
men from praying also. 

I shall only add, that Jrreverence, the same in substance with 
that, which has been here specified, may exist in thought, and in 
action, as well as in words. In some of the cases, which I have 
mentioned, it has been indeed-supposed to terminate in thought. 
{t may thus terminate in all cases, which do not involve our in- 
tercourse with our fellow-men. In this intercourse it may be 
exhibited in actions ; and those of very various kinds. Of these 
a very few have been mentioned. It is only necessary to ob- 
serve, that, whenever our hearts teem with irreverent thoughts 
towards God, or towards any thing because it is his, it makes 
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little difference, whether we express our impiety by the tongue, 
or by the hands. The irreverence is the same: the design is 
the same: the moral action is the same, It is the rising of pride, 
enmity, and rebellion, against God; the open, impudent conten- 
tion of a creature against his Creator; the struggle, the swelling, 
the writhing, of a worm against JnHovan. 


SERMON CIii. 


THE LAW OF GOD. 
THE DECALOGUE. 
THE THIRD COMMANDMENT. 


THE GUILT OF PROFANENESS. 


Exopus xx. 7. 


Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord, thy God, in vain: for 
the Lord will not hold him guiltless, that taketh his name in 
vain. 


In the preceding discourse, I proposed, after making several in- 
troductory remarks, to examine, 

I. The Nature ; 

Il. The Guilt; and, 

Ill. The Danger ; of the Sin, forbidden in this Command. 

The first of these I considered, at length, in that discourse. I 
shall now proceed to make some observations concerning the se- 
cond; viz. the Guilt of this sin. The guilt of this sin is evident, 

ist. From the tenour of the Command. 

Profaneness is one of the eight great crimes, lilies God 
thought proper to make the express subjects of prohibition in 
the Decalogue. In the order, in which he was pleased to speak, 
and to write, them, it holds the third place. Allthe importance, 
which this wonderful Law derived from being uttered by the 
voice, and being written with the finger, of God; from his mani- 
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fest appearance in this lower world; and from the awful splen- 
dour, and amazing majesty, with which he appeared; this pre- 
cept, equally with the others, challenges to itself. In addition 
to these things, it is the only precept in the whole number, which 
annexes an express threatening to the crime, which is prohibited. 
- From all these circumstances it is abundantly evident, that the 
Guilt of this sin is of no common dye in the sight of Jenovan, 
All these circumstances were intended to be significant, and are 
obviously significant, in a manner pre-eminently solemn and af- 
fecting. How should we ourselves feel, if the Creator of the 
Universe were to inform us by the mouth of an acknowledged 
prophet, that he would appear in this world on an appointed 
day, to publish his awful pleasure to mankind! With what anx- 
ious, trembling expectation should we wait for the destined pe- 
riod! With what solemnity and apprehension should we behold 
the day dawn! With what silent awe should we see the cloudy 
chariot descend; and hear the Archangel proclaim the approach 
of his Maker! How should we shudder at the sound of the 
trumpet, and the quaking of the earth! Would not our hearts 
die within us, when the thunders began to roll; the lightnings to 
blaze; and the flames of devouring fire torise up to the heavens ? 
In the midst of these tremendous scenes, with what silent, death- 
like amazement should, we listen, to hear the voice of the Al- 
mighty! Would it not seem wonderful; would it not appear 
delirious ; for any man to call in question the authority of his 
commands, or the absolute rectitude of his pleasure; to refuse the 
‘duties, which he enjoined, or to perpetrate the crimes, which he 
forbade? Who, after hearing from the mouth cf God the awful 
prohibition, Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain; and the fearful threatening, annexed to it, for the Lord will 
not hold him guiltless.. who taketh his name in vain; would not 
quake with terror at the very thought of committing a sin, thus 
alarmingly forbidden? Who would demand an argument to con- 
vince him, that such a sin was eminently evil in the sight of his 
Maker? 

Qdly. This sin is an Immediate Attack on God himself, and 2 i 3 
therefore, peculiarly guilty. 

The hostilities of mankind against any Intelligent “vi may 
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be carried on mediately, or immediately : Mediately, against his 
property, if he be a human being, or against his other ewternal in- 
terests: Immediately, against his character, and person. In the 
same manner we may attack our Maker by attacking our fellow- 
creatures; and violating such commands of his, as regulate our 
duties to them ; appropriately, and usually, styled the duties of 
Morality. Or we may attack him, immediately, by violating 
those commands which respect his person and character, and 
enjoin the various duties of piety. All the transgressions, which 
{ have recited, are directed against objects, confessedly belong- 
ing to God, and known to be his, in immediate possession : his 
Name, his Titles, his Works, his Word, and his Institutions. As 
his only, do they become the objects of irreverence at all. In 
all these cases, therefore, as here described, we attack God in the 
most direct manner, which is in cur power. <A king ora parent, 
may be insulted by an affront, offered immediately to his officer ; 
his messenger; or any other, acting under his authority. No 
person will deny the affront, here, to be real; nor, as the case 
may be, to be very serious. Still it was probably never ques- 
tioned, that, when this same affront was offered directly to the 
parent, or the king, himself, it became far more gross; an Insult 
of greater magnitude, and greater guilt. Accordingly, such af- 
fronts have been always more seriously resented, and more se- 
verely punished. 

In all the cases, mentioned in the preceding discourse, God is 
necessarily, and most solemnly, present to the mind of man. 
Whatever impiety therefore, whatever irreverence, whatever pro- 
faneness, is exhibited in these cases, is directed immediately 
against him; against his character; against his person. He, who 
is the subject of it, stretcheth out his hand agamst God; and 
strengtheneth himself against the Almighty. He runneth on him, 
even on his neck ; upon the thick bosses of his bucklers. Howcan 
the man, who is summoned to take a solenin oath, who is employ- 
ed in the eminently solemn duty of prayer, or in the pre-emi- 
nently solemn duty of dedicating himself to God in the covenant 
‘of peace, fail to have a lively and affecting sense of the presence 
of his Maker! How can he fail to realize, that all the levity, 
thoughtlessness, insincerity, and irreverence, of which he is guil- 
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ty, is levelled directly against God! Who else is, who else can 
be, the object of this conduct? Who else is concerned with it ? 
Whose name is here mocked? Whose institutions are set at 
nought? If the criminal be weak enough to suspect, that he is 
not, in this case, trifling with his Maker; and wickedly profan- 
ing his glorious name; he is probably the only being in the uni- 
verse, sufficiently bewildered to adopt this unsound and unhappy 
opinion. 

What is true of these acts of worship, is true with little varia- 
tion of every other. 

In that light-minded use of the names and titles of God, which 
is appropriately called profaneness, the circumstances are, | ac- — 
knowledge, in some respects materially different. . It seems won- 
derful indeed, that, whenever the name of God is mentioned, any 
mind should not be filled with awe, and affectingly realize the 
presence of this majestic Being. The Jews would not pronounce 
the incommunicable name Jenova except in one peculiarly so- 
lemn act of religious. worship. Such of the Mohammedans, as 
‘cannot read, carefully lay aside any written, or printed paper, 
because they know not, but it may have upon it the name of God. 
But in this, and inevery other, Christian country, there is reason 
to fear, that multitudes, and, probably, that most or all those, who 
are habitually profane, use this glorious and fearful name with- 
out even a thought, that God is present to hear them. 

In his own proper character of the glorious and eternal Jnuo- 
vaH, who hath prepared his throne in the heavens, and whose 
kingdom ruleth over all, it is impossible to regard him with se- 
rious, or with even sober, thought, and not be filled with pro- 
found and reverential awe. It is impossible to realize who, and 
what, and where, Hz is, and not be filled with fear and trembling. 
He called into being the heavens and the earth; upholds them by 
the word of his power; rules them with an irresistible hand; 
gives life, and death, to whomsoever he pleases; is present 
wherever we are; looks with an intuitive survey into the secret 
chambers of the soul ; records all our thoughts, words, and ac- 
tions, in the book of histremembrance ; and will bring them bes 
fore our eyes at the final day. On his bounty and forbearance 
we live. When he gives, we receive. When he withholds, we. 
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die. His smile makes heaven: his frown creates hell. «Those, 
who fear, and love, and serve him, he will bless: those, who re- 


bel against him, he will destroy. Who then, unless lost to 


sense and decency, will not tremble at his presence, and he low in 
the dust before him? 
But in this deplorable transgression ; the profane swearer brings 


God into his thoughts, (if he think at all,) and into bis conver-: 


sation, with a character altogether familiar, and with considera- 
sacl and views, of the most debasing vulgarity. The same 
man, when in the presence of his ‘el oui men, acknowledged by 
him to be of respectable characters, would set a guard on “ee 
conduct; particularly on his tongue; and would speak of them, 
and to them, and before them, with sobriety, care, and decorum ; 
and would watchfully give them every reasonable pyoof, that he 
regarded them, only with respect. From this decency in civi- 
lized life, a departure can scarccly be found; unless under the 
influence of strong passion, or pressing interest. 

Surely the fabio of all things has as powerful clini to ve- 
neration, as the worm, which bs has made. But notwithstand- 
ing his glorious and awful character, notwithstanding we know, 
that he is present to all our conduct; notwithstanding we know, 


that he hears whatever we say, and sees whatever we think, or 


do; we make this great and terrible Being the subject of the 
most irreverential, impudent thoughts, and of the most vulgar, 
affrontive, contemptuous language. Nay, all this is done by 
the profane person, for no purpose, but to affront and insult 
him; and to induce others to affront and insult him aiso. 

All this is done, not once, twice, or in 2 few solitary instances 


only ; not in the season of forgetfulness, the unguarded hour. of 


passion, or the moment of peculiar temptation, merely; but 
every day, in every place, and on every familiar occasion. | In 
thts manner, God is habitually brought up to view, and contonual- 
lyinsulted. ‘Thus familiarized, thus habituated, to such thoughts, 
and to such language, the profane person soon becomes unable 
to think, or speak, concerning his Maker in any other manner. 
All his thoughts concerning him become a regular course of irre- 
verence: and all his language, a tissue of impudence and insult. 
God, the great and terrible God, in whose hand his breath is ; im 
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whom he lives, and moves, and has his being ; the God, by whom 
he is soon to be judged, and rewarded with endless life, or end- 
less death ; becomes speedily, to him, a mere object of vulgar 
abuse and gross derision. With what views must this awful Be- 
ing regard the miserable wretch, who thus degrades his charac- 
ter? What must be the appearance of this wretch at the final 
day ? , 
From God, the source, and substance, of every thing sacred, 
the transition to all other sacred things is easy; and, in a sense, 
instinctive. From him Religion derives its existence, its obli- 
gation, its power, its hopes, and its rewards. Separated from 
him, there can be no piety. Separated from him, there can be 
no morality. Who does not see, that without God there could 
be no Bible, no Sabbath, no worship, no holiness, and no hea- 
ven. He therefore, who is accustomed to profane the name of 
God, cuts off his connection with all things serious and sacred. 
But nothing else is, comparatively, of any use to man. What- 
ever is gay and amusing, and at the same time innocent, and in 
some sense useful, is useful only to refresh the mind for a more 
vigorous application to things of a serious and sacred nature. 
In these, lie all the real and substantial interests of man; the 
foundations of a virtuous, useful, and happy life, and a glorious 
immortality. To lose our connection with them, therefore, is to 
lose our all. Of course, the profane person voluntarily squan- 
ders the blessings of time and eternity; and with a portentous 
prodigality makes himself poor, and wretched, and miserable ; a 
nuisance to the world, and an outcast from heaven. 

3dly. Profaneness is, in most instances, a violation of peculiarly 
elear, and peculiarly solemn, inducements to our duty. 

I have already remarked, under the preceding head, that, in 
many of the cases, specified in the former discourse, it is impos- 
sible, that the presence and character of God should not be 
realized by the profane person. But the character and presence 
of God, united, present to every mind, not wholly destitute of 
sobriety, a combination of the most solemn and powerful mo- 
tives to the performance of its duty. The Being, by whom we 
were created, and on whom we depend for life, together with all 
its blessings and hopes, who will bring every work, with every secret 
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thing, into judgment, and who will reward every man according to the 
deeds, done in the body, with a retribution final and endless, is an 
object so awful, so interesting, so overwhelming, that one would 
naturally think no sacrifice too great, no duty too difficult or dis- 
couraging, if the performance would secure his favour. 

To the considerations, which have been here mentioned, others 
of singular importance are always to be added, when we are exa- 
mining almost all the cases of profaneness, specified in the pre- 
ceding discourse. In the Word and Institutions of God, and in all 
the Religious services, rendered to him according to the dictates of 
the Gospel, he is presented to us as the Father, the Redeemer, 
and the Sanctifier, of mankind, in the most endearing and vene- 
rable of all offices; the offices of accomplishing an expiation for 
sin, renewing the soul, pardoning its transgressions, and en- 
titling it again to the blessings of infinite love. These blessings, 
literally infinite, flowing only from the sovereign and boundless 
mercy of Jenovan, are proffered to a mind apostatized, rebel- 
lious, and ruined; a mind incapable of renewing itself, and, 
therefore, if left to itself, hopeless of the divine favour; and an 
outcast from the virtuous and happy universe. In such a situa- 
tion, how deeply should we naturally suppose it must be affected 
with a sense of the infinite goodness, engaged so wonderfully in 
its behalf; by the glorious blessings, proflered to its acceptance ; 
and by its own infinite need of a share in these blessings. If it 
will not be influenced by the presence of Jenovan, appearing in 
these amiable and wonderful characters; if it will not be moved 
by the profier of these invaluable and immortal blessings ; what 
inducements can persuade it to perform its duty? If the pleasure 
of such a God, if the attainment of such a salvation, will not 
lay hold on the heart; where shall we look for motives of sufli- 
cient weight to engage its obedience ? 

But the profane person does not merely disobey ; as‘we com- 
monly understand this term: He disobeys in the most provoking 
manner. He treats his Maker as the Jews treated Christ. They 
did not merely reject this divine Saviour. They did not merely 
crucify him. They rejected him with scorn: they crucified him 
with insult. Thorns they gave him fora crown; anda reed fora 
sceptre. The respect, which they professedly paid him, was con- 
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tempt; and the homage, mockery. Such, for substance, is the 
manner, in which the profane person treats his God. With all 
the solemn inducements, which have been mentioned, before his 
eyes, he not only rejects this glorious Being, and his benevolent 
offers of eternal life to perishing sinners ; but accompanies his re- 
jection with irreverence, despite, and insolence ; and cries, Who 
is the Almighty, that I should serve him? If the ways of God 
were not higher than our ways, as the heavens are higher than 
the earth; what would become of this audacious, miserable 
being ? 

Athly. Profaneness 1s @ sin, to which there is scarcely any temp- 
tation. 

In the commission of most sins, mankind usually expect, and 
believe, they shall obtain some natural good: and this is almost 
always the prime object of their sinful pursuit: good, forbidden 
indeed, and therefore unlawful; yet still really good in the ap- 
prehension of the sinner. Thus persons commonly lie, and 
cheat, for the sake of some gain; become intoxicated, on account 
of the pleasure experienced in the use of strong drink ; are glut- 
tons, to enjoy the delightful taste of dainty food: and thus in al- 
most all other cases of transgression. / 

But in profaneness there seems to be no good, either enjoyed, 
or expected, beside that, which is found in the mere love, and 
indulgence, of sin. No person ever acquired property, health, 
reputation, place, power, nor, it would seem, pleasure, from pro- 
faneness. Those particular movements of the tongue, which ar- 
ticulate profaneness, produce, so far as | am able to cenjecture, 
no more agreeable sensations, than any other. The words, 
which embody. profane thoughts, are neither smoother, nor 
sweeter; than any other words. If, then, profaneness were not 
sinful; such words would be pronounced no oftener than any 
other. The pleasure, found in profaneness, such as it is, is 
therefore found, chiefly if not wholly, in the wickedness, which 
it involves, and expresses. The sin is the good; and not any 
thing peculiar to the manner, in which it is committed ; nor any 
thing, which the profaneness is expected to be the means of ac- 
quiring. It may be said, that the profane person recommends 
himself to his companions; persons, with whom he is pleased, 
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and whom he wishes to please; and that, at the same time, he 
secures himself from their contempt and ridicule; to which, 
otherwise, he would be exposed. This, without doubt, is par- 
tially true; and comes nearer than any thing else, which can be 
alleged, to a seeming exception to the justice of the remark under 
consideration. Yetit is hardly a seeming exception. Nothing, 
but the wickedness of this conduct, recommends the profane per- 
son to his companions: and those, to whom he is recommended, 
are sinners only. But for the love of wickedness in them, he 
could not become agreeable to them by this evil practice: and, 
but for the love of wickedness in him, he could not wish to be 
thus agreeable. Can it then be good; can it be gainful; will 
it be alleged to be gain; to recommend ourselves to sinners by 
the perpetration of sim? Is not the end, which we propose; are 
not the means, which we use; altogether disgraceful both to our- 
selves and them? Instead of being beneficial to either, are they 
not the means of corruption, and ruin, to both? Is the favour 
of men, who love sin; and so ardently love it, as to love us 
merely for sinning; desirable, or useful, to us? Is it worth our 
labour? Does it deserve our wishes? Can it prove a balance 
for the guilt, which we incur? Can it be of any value to us, 
although in desiring and obtaining it we were to incur no guilt ? 

But the profane person is not esteemed, even by his sinful com- 
panions. They may desire him as an associate; and they may 
relish his wickedness ; but they approve of neither. Such per- 
sons have repeatedly declared to me, that they approved neither 
of themselves, nor others, when guilty of this sin; but regarded’ 
it as a stain upon the character of both. The companions of 
such a man may be pleased with him, and his wickedness ; be- 
cause both may contribute to keep them in countenance ; or 
make them diversion. They may wish to see him as bad, or 
worse, than themselves; that the deep hues of their own guilt 
may fade athis side. Still, they will make him, when he is not 
present, an object of their contempt and derision. In the same 
manner, men love treason, and treachery; and in this manner, 
also, despise the traitor. If the profane person will take pains 
to learn the real opinion of his companions; he will find, that 
they invariably condemn his character on the one hand, and on 
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the other, hold it in contempt. JIn the mean. time, he exposes 
himself uniformly to the abhorrence of virtuous, and even of so- 
ber, men. Of this no proof is necessary. The experience of 
every day informs us, that profane persons are a kind of Helots 
in society: men, whom youth are admonished to dread, and 
avoid: men, pointed out to children as warnings against iniqui- 
ty; branded as nuisances to society; and marked as blots upon 
the creation of God. 

Virtue is acknowledged to be distinguished, and excellent, in 
some general proportion, at least, to the disinterestedness, with 
which it is exercised. Sin, committed without motives of such 
magnitude as to be properly styled temptations, may be justly 
termed disinterested sin: sin, committed only from the love of 
sin, and not with a view to any natural good, in which it is to 
terminate. This must undoubtedly be acknowledged to be 
wickedness of a dye peculiarly deep, of a nature eminently guil- 
ty; and the author of it must, with as little doubt, be eminently 
vile, odious, and abominable, in the sight of God. 

5thly. Profaneness is among the most distinguished means of 
corrupting our fellow-men. 

This observation I intend to apply exclusively to the profane-. 
ness of the tongue. It is indeed applicable, with much force, to 
profaneness, manifested in various kinds of action; but it is pe- 
culiarly applicable to the kind of profaneness, which I have par- 
ticularly specified. 

Sins of the tongue are all social sins; necessarily social, and 
eminently social. They are practised, only where men are pre- 
sent to hear, and to witness; and they are practised, wherever 
men are present tohear. ‘Thus aman is profane before his fami- 
ly ; swears, and curses, and ridicules sacred things, in the social 
club; in the street; before his neighbours; and in the midst of 
a multitude. Persons of all ages become witnesses, and learn- 
‘ers. ‘Thus children learn to lisp the curse; and the grey-haired 
sinner to mutter the faultering oath. , 

No man was ever profane alone; in a wilderness, or in his 
closet. To the very nature of this sin, the presence of others 
seems so indispensable, that we cannot realize the commission 
of it by any man, unless in the midst of society. All the mis- 
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chief of evil example is found in the social nature of man; and 
in the social nature of those sins, to which the whole power of 
evil example is confined. Where sin is in its nature solitary, 
and the perpetration of course insulated; whatever other guilt 
it may involve, the sinner plainly cannot be charged with the 
guilt of corrupting others. In order to follow ws in wickedness, 
others must know, that we are wicked. When they hear of our 
wickedness at a distance; they are always, perhaps, in greater 
or less danger of being corrupted ; because sympathy is always 
- a powerful propensity of the mind, and because we have always 
a strong tendency to imitation. But when they are present to 
see sin in our actions, and to hear it from our tongues; it be- 
comes the means of the most certain and efficacious corruption ; 
because then the impression is ordinarily the strongest possible. 

There is, however, one case, in which this corruption, though 
usually less efficacious in particular instances, is yet much more 
dreadfully operative, because it is much more extensively diffus- 
ed. An author, when possessed of sufficient ingenuity, can 
spread this malignant influence wherever his writings can pene- 
trate; and expand the force of an evil example over many coun- 
tries, and through a long succession of ages. Millions of the 
human race may owe to sucha man the commencement, and 
progress, of iniquity in their minds; and may imbibe pernicious 
sentiments, which, but for him, they would have never known, 
or would have regarded only with abhorrence. In this respect, 
what will not Infidels, especially those of distinguished talents, 
have to answer for at the final day ? 

But this evil may be very widely diffused without the aid of 
the press, or the circulation of volumes. The tongue is an in- 
strument more than sufficiently adapted to this unhappy end. 
One profane person makes multitudes; corrupts his professed 
friends, his daily companions, his near relations, and all with 
whom he corresponds, so far as they are capable of being cor- 
rupted. They again corrupt others: and they, in their turn, 
spread the contagion through successive circles of mankind, in- 
creasing continually in their numbers, and their expansion. 
Thus a profane inhabitant of this land may extend the mischiefs 
of his evil example to other countries, and to future ages: and a 
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profane student of this seminary may, and probably will, be 
the cause of handing down profaneness to students. yet unborn. 

The mischiefs of evil example are always great: in the pre- 
sent case they are dreadful. The tongue is obviously the prime 
instrument of human corruption; of diffusing, and perpetuating, 
sin; of preventing the eternal life of our fellow-men ; of extend- 
ing perdition over the earth; and of populating the world ot 
misery. Behold, saith St. James, how great a matter (in the ori- 
ginal, how great a forest,) alittle fire kindleth! Small at first 
to the eye, it catches all the combustible materials within its — 
reach, and spreading its ravages wider and wider, consumes, in 
the end, every thing before it with an universal conflagration. 
Among all the evil examples, which I have heard mentioned, or 
which have been alluded to within my knowledge, | do not re- 
member, that a dumb man was ever named as one. No person, 
within my recollection, ever attributed his own sins to the exam- 
ple of such a man. Speaking men are the corrupters of their 
fellow-men: and they corrupt, pre-eminently, by their speech. 
No individual ever began to swear profanely by himself: and 
few, very few, ever commenced the practice, but from imitation. 
Like certain diseases of the human body, profaneness descends 
from person to person; and, like the plague, is regularly caught 
by infection. Let every profane person, then, solemnly remem- 
ber how much evil will be charged to him in the great day of 
account: how many miserable wretches will date their peculiar 
sinfulness of character, and a vast multitude of their actual trans- 
gressions, from the power of his example: how many of his fel- 
low-creatures he will contribute to plunge into eternal perdition : 
and how dreadfully, as well as justly, all these may wreak their 
insatiable vengeance on his head, for producing their final ruin: 
while he will be stripped of every excuse; and be forced by an 
angry conscience to say, Amen. Let him remember, that in 
this respect, if not in many others, he is a pest to human society, 
and a smoke in the nostrils of his Maker. Finally; let him sum- 
mon this character, and this guilt, before his eyes, whenever he 
repeats his profaneness, with a full conviction, that, however he 
may flatter himself, all around him, as a vast and upright jury. 
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sit daily on the trial of his crimes, and with an unanimous and 
honest verdict pronounce him guilty. 

6thly. Profaneness prevents, or destroys, all Reverence towards 
God; together with all those religious exercises, and their happy 
consequences, of which it rs. the source. 

In the discourse, which I formerly delivered on this pre-emi- 
nently important religious attribute, 1 showed by a numerous 
train of Scriptural passages, that 7 is peculiarly the means of ren- 
dering our worship acceptable to God; of exciting, and keeping 
alive, an abhorrence of sin; the great source of reformation; emi- 
nently the source of rectitude in our dispositions and conduct to- 
wards mankind ; the foundation of peeuliar blessings in the present 
world; and eminently the means of securing eternal life in the 
world to come. These blessings, as an aggregate, are infinitely 
necessary, and infinitely valuable, to every human being. To 
prevent them, or to destroy them, that is, to prevent ourselves, 
or others, from becoming the subjects of them, is an evil, to 
which no limits can be assigned. But this dreadful work is ef- 
fectually accomplished by profaneness. Profaneness itself is no- 
thing but a high degree of irreverence to God. But no words 
are necessary to prove, that reverence and irreverence cannot 


exist together in the same mind; or that, where reverence does 


not exist, its happy effects cannot be found. 

It is plainly impossible, that he, who indulges a spirit of pro- 
faneness, should ever worship God in an acceptable manner, 
This spirit, once indulged, soon becomes habitual; and will be 
present, and predominate, at all times, and on alloccasions. It 
will accompany him to the house of God; and, if we could sup- 
pose such a man to attend private or secret devotion, would min- 
gle itself with his family prayers, and, entering with him into his 
closet, would there insult his Maker to his face. But the truth 
is ; he will neither pray in his family, nor in his closet. These 
exercises of piety he will only ridicule; and regard those, who 
scrupulously perform them, as the pitiful slaves of fear, voluntari- 
ly shackled by the chains of superstition. ‘To the sanctuary, he 
may, at times, go, from curiosity, a regard to reputation, and a re- 
maining sense of decency. There, however, all his seeming de- 
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votion will be merely external; an offering of the blind and the 
lame; a sacrifice of swine’s flesh; an abomination, which God 
cannot away with ; a dead form, a corpse without a soul; with- 
out life; corrupted; putrid; sending forth a savour of death 
unto death. | 

Instead of exciting, and keeping alive, an abhorrence of sin in 
his mind, the profane person by the very irreverence, which he 
cherishes, excites, and keeps alive, all his other tendencies to 
iniquity. God, the only object of obedience, imperfectly obey- 
ed by the best mind which ever inhabited this sinful world, soon 
becomes to him by this very disposition familiar, insignificant, 
and despised. Who would obey a Being, regarded in this man- 
ner? What anxiety can be occasioned by the thought of disobey- 
ing hin? Whocan be solicitous concerning the evil of sin, when 
such is in his view the object, against which sin is to be commit- 
ted? Which of us could be atallapprehensive of either the guilt, 
or the danger, of sinning against a Being, whom we regarded 
only with contempt. 

The reformation of a profane person is out of the question. 
His progress is only downward. Profaneness is the mere flood- 
gate of iniquity ; and the stream, once let out, flows with a cur- 
rent, daily becoming more and more rapid and powerful. There 
is no crime, to which profaneness does not lend efficacious and 
malignant aid. It is the very nurse of sin; the foster parent of 
rebellion, ingratitude, and impiety. 

The unjust judge, who feared not God, regarded not man. Such 
will be the conduct, whenever temptation invites, of all who do 
not fear God. Persons of this description may, I acknowledge, 
have, originally, the same natural affections with other men. 
But even these, so far as they are of any real use to others, will, if | 
have observed the conduct of mankind with success, be gradual- 
ly worn away by the spirit of irreverence; and, while they last, 
will fail of producing their most proper and valuable effects. A 
profane person cannot long pray with his family. He cannot 
teach his children their duty. He cannot reprove them for sin. 
He cannot set them an example of piety. He cannot exhort 
them to seek salvation. He cannot take them by the hand, and 
lead them to heaven. 
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What blessings can he expect from the hand of Ged in the pre- 
sent world? He may, indeed, be rich. “ Oft,” says the poet, 


“ Oft on the vilest, riches are bestowed, 
To show their meanness in the sight of God.” 


Should he be rich ; his wealth will be a curse, and not a bless- 
ing; thémeans, merely, of increasing his pride, of hardening his 
heart, and of inclining him to treasure up wrath against the day of 
wrath, and the revelation of the righteous judgment of God. He 
may on account of his talents, his heroism, or some other cause, 
be held in estimation among his fellow-men. But whatever re- 
putation he may acquire in this manner; this, like his wealth, will 
prove only a curse to him: for, although highly esteemed among 
men, he will be an abomination in the sight of God. 

Beyond the grave he can expect, and can receive, nothing but 
endignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish. His profaneness 
is an unceasing and fearful provocation of his Maker, and a ter- 
rible preparation for a future life of eternal blasphemy. All the 
ruin of futurity, and all the guilt and wretchedness of this life, he 
voluntarily brings upon himself by the indulgence of this odious, 
senseless, causeless sin; and thus quietly, and coolly, prepares 
himself to:be destreyed for ever. Jn sinning against God, in this. 
manner, he eminently wrongs his own soul; and loves, invites, 
and solicits, everlasting death. 


SERMON CIV. 


THE LAW OF GOD. 
THE DECALOGUE. 
THE THIRD COMMANDMENT. 


THE DANGER OF PROFANENESS. 


Exopus xx. 7. 


Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord, thy God, in vain: for 
the Lord will not hold him guiltless, that taketh his name in 
vain. 


In the two preceding discourses, I considered, at length, the Na- 
ture, and the Guilt, of Profaneness. 1 shall now proceed, ac- 
cording to the plan originally proposed, to examine with some 
attention the Danger of this sin. 

All sin is dangerous. But there are different kinds, and de- 
grees, of danger in different sins. On those, which especially 
attend this sin, or which, though common to other sinful habits, 
are connected with profaneness in a remarkable manner, I mean 
to insist in the following discourse. 

Ist. Profaneness is eminently the ae of Corruption to the 
whole Character. 

That there is an intimate connection between the thoughts, 
and the tongue, is perfectly well known to all men of considera- 
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tion. ‘The nature of this connection is, however, misapprehend- 
ed, if I mistake not, by most men. All persons perceive, that 
their thoughts give birth to their words: while few seem to be 
aware, that their words, to a vast extent, originate, and modify, 
their thoughts. Almost all moral attributes, and employments, 
operate mutually as causes and effects. Thus irreverence of 
thought generates profaneness of expression; and profaneness 
of expression, in its turn, generates and enhances irreverence of 
thoughts. Thus, universally, the mind moves the tongue; and 
the tongue again, in its turn, moves the mind. 

The person, who speaks evil, will always think evil. By this 
I do not mean, that evil thoughts must precede evil speaking ; 
and that the man must, therefore, have been the subject of evil 
thoughts, in order to have spoken evil. I mean, that evil speak- 
ing, although an effect of evil thoughts, is, in its turn, a cause of 
new, and other, evil thoughts. He, who thinks ill, will undoubt- 
edly speak, and act, ill. This all menreadily acknowledge. It 
is equally certain, although not equally well understood, that evil 
speech, and evil actions, directly corrupt the mind; and render 
it more sinful, than it would ever become, if it were not to speak, 
and act, in this manner. 

A familiar example, or two, will advantageously illustrate this 
subject. An angry man becomes at once more violent and wrath- 
ful, when he begins to vent his passion by words. What before 
was anger, soon becomes fury. Before, he was able to retain his 
spirit within some bounds of decency ; but as soon as his tongue 
is let loose, his countenance will be distorted, his eyes flash, and 
his sentiments be the mere effusions of phrenzy. A revengeful 
man kindles, like a furnace, from the moment, in which he begins 
to execute his revenge. What before was the revenge of a 
human heart, is speedily changed into the fell malignity of a 
fiend. mm 

St. James has exhibited this tendency of the tongue to corrupt 
the mind, in language remarkable, exact, and forcible. He styles 
it an unruly member; a fire; a world of iniquity ; and declares, 
that it defileth the whole body, and setteth on fire the course of na- 
ture. Its influence on the mind itself, as well as on the affairs 
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of mankind, he describes in this strong exclamation: Behold, 
how great a matter a little fire kindleth! That the eye of St. 
James was directed to the profaneness of the tongue is obvious 
from what he says in the two succeeding verses. Therewith bless 
we God; and therewith curse we men. Out of the same mouth 
proceedeth blessing and cursing. Cursing, one dreadful kind of 
profaneness, was, according to his own account, in the eye of 
the Apostle, a kind of profaneness, mingled always with every 
other, and inseparable from every other. In this very sense, 
then, the tongue is full of deadly poison; a fire that kindles the 
whole course of nature, in the soul; and defiles the whole body, 
and the whole mind. 

Of the correctness of these Apostolic declarations, experience 
furnishes ample proof. Among all the multitude of persons, who 
have borne the character of profaneness, not one was ever be- 
lieved, on account of his other conduct, by any competent judge, 
acquainted with him, to be a virtuous man. Many persons have 
begun to be profane from mere inconsideration; and, at the com- 
mencement of their career, were no more depraved, than such of 
their companions, as abstained from this sin. In their progress, 
however, they became corrupted much more extensively within 
the same period; increased generally in wickedness, and parti- 
cularly in hardness of heart; and lost every serious and even 
sober thought: all that course of thought, whence moral good 
might be derived, or whence might spring any hopeful efforts to- 
wards salvation. This is a case, which must, I think, have fre- 
quently met the eye of every man, who is seriously attentive to 
the moral conduct of his fellow-men; and strongly shows, that 
the practice has, itself, deplorably corrupted them in other re- 
spects, and set on fire the whole course of nature in their minds 
and lives. Hence, instead of being accounted virtuous on ac- 
count of any thing in their other eandgee persons, addicted to 
this sin, have been regarded by common sense as gross sinners 
of course. ‘ 4 profane person,” is, therefore, as you well know, 
proverbial language, used regularly to denote a wicked, vicious 
wretch. % 

The truth platily 3 is, and all men discern it to be truth, that ir- 

Vou. Ti. 66 
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reverence to God is a general source of wickedness. As I re- 
marked in a former discourse, Religious Reverence is the direct, 
and peculiar, source of reformation. Irreverence, its opposite, is 
in the same manner the direct source of degeneracy. This is 
indeed true of most sins, when habitually and allowedly practis- 
ed. He, who practises one sin in this manner, will almost ne- 
cessarily relish other sins more. As the body when corrupted, 
and weakened, by sickness, is more prepared for the admission 
of any disease which may arrest it; so the soul, corrupted by 
sin of any kind, becomes more fitted for the admission of every 
kind of wickedness, which seeks admission. The conscience 
becomes less tender, less awake, less alarmed at the apprehen- 
sion of guilt. The motives also, which should induce us to ab- 
stain from iniquity, gradually lose their power. The love of sin- 
ning, the evil passions and appetites, gain strength by indul- 
gence; and temptation, having repeatedly vanquished us, more 
easily vanquishes us again. 

But irreverence, more than almost any other evil, brings us 
into this danger. Whenever God becomes an object of little 
importance, or estimation, in our view; the eval of sinning va- 
nishes of course. The danger, also, speedily recedes from our 
view. The only great and solemn Object in the universe, the 
only Being, who is of ultimate importance to us, loses all his aw- 
fulness and sanctity. The great and commanding motive is, 
therefore, gone; and there is nothing left, to restrain us, but re- 
putation or convenience. In this situation, the mind is prepar- 
ed for future perpetrations, not only by an increased love to sin- 
ning, but by a strong and habitual feeling, operating with much 
more power than mere cenviction, that sin is neither guilty nor 
dangerous; or at the worst asa thing of small moment. The 
soul is thus left free to the indulgence of its evil propensities ; 


and the restraints, which once operated with no small efficacy, 


lose their hold on the mind. 

An affecting exemplification of this doctrine is seen in the ten- 
dency of one exercise of profaneness to produce another. Per- 
sons addicted to profane swearing are, I apprehend, much more 
prone than most others, to the commission of perjury. An oath 
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is an eminently solemn act of religious worship. The person, 
who takes an oath, calls God to witness the manner, in which he 
shall speak, or act, under the obligation which it imposes. If he 
shall speak truth, and nothing else; if he shall act faithfully in 
the office, or trust, which he is then assuming; he implores God 
to bless him here and hereafter. If he shall speak falsely, or act 
unfaithfully ; he in the same solemn manner invokes on his head 
the divine vengeance through time and eternity. 

Now it is plain beyond a doubt, that the solemn and awful cha- 
racter of God constitutes all the solemnity of an oath. If he 1s 
considered by the person, who takes it, as holy and sin-hating, 
as the unchangeable Enemy of faithlessness and falsehood ; if he 
is realized as a present and awful Wilness both of the oath and the 
subsequent conduct; if he is believed to be the future and dread- 
ful Avenger of perjury and unfaithfulness; then we cannot but 
suppose, that the person, who has thus sworn, will deeply feel his 
obligation to be sincere, and faithful; will with deep anxiety speak 
the truth exactly, or discharge the duties of the assumed office in 
the fear of God. 

But if, on the contrary, the juror, whether in evidence or in of- 
fice, regards God as an object of little importance; as being 
either too weak, or too regardless of rectitude, to take any serious 
concern in the moral conduct of his creatures; as destitute of sa- 
eredness of character, and hatred of sin; as indifferent to truth 
and falsehood, faithfulness and treachery ; as willing to be mock- 
ed with impunity, and abused without resentment; as existing, 
only to be a mere caterer to the wants and wishes of his crea- 
tures, and a mere object of profanation and contempt: then, 
plainly, the oath, in which he is invoked, can have little solemni- 
ty in the eyes, little influence on the heart, and little efficacy upon 
the conduct of the juror. To every such person it will become a 
thing of course; a mere wind-and-weather incident, an empty 
mockery of solemn sounds on a thoughtless tongue. Its obliga- 
tion he will neither feel, nor see. The duties, which it requires, 
he will not perform. There will, therefore, be no difference of 
conduct, in this case, between him that sweareth, and him. that 
sweareth not. 


= 
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But how evident is it, that persons, who swear profanely, 
speedily lose all sense of the awful character of the Creator. 
From trifling with him in this wonderful manner, they soon learn 
to consider him as a mere trifler. From insulting him daily, 
they soon regard him as a proper object of insult. From mock- 
ing him with such impious effvontery, they speedily think of him 
in scarcely any other character, than that of a mere butt. of 
mockery. Thus God is first degraded, in the view of the mind, 
by its own profaneness, and then intruded upon by perjury. He, 
who swears profanely, will, in ordinary cases, soon swear falsely. 
Accordingly, custom-house oaths, proverbially false, are usually 
taken by profane men. Nay, such men have by their own per- 
juries rendered these oaths proverbially false. Oaths in evi- 
dence, also, taken by such men, are justly regarded as lying 


under a general imputation ; as contributing not a little to un- 


hinge the confidence of mankind in this their last reliance for truth 
and safety. 

What is true of profane cursing and swearing, as to its corrupt- 
ing power, is true of irreverence in every form. Disregard to 
God is the flood-gate toall moralevil. He, who enters upon this 


conduct ought to consider himself as then entering upon an uni-. 


versal course of iniquity; and as then yielding himself, as a 
slave, to do the whole drudgery of Satan. 

Qdly. Profaneness is a sin, which is rapidly progresswwe. 

This truth cannot but be discerned, extensively, in the obser- 
vations already made. Every act of profaning the name, perfec- 
tions, works, word, and worship, of God, is obviously a bold, pre- 
sumptuous attack upon this glorious Being. The sinner, having 
once dared so far, becomes easily more daring; and passes ra- 
pidly from one state of wickedness to another, until he becomes 
finally hardened in rebellion against his Maker. That most ne- 
cessary fear of God, which is the great restraint upon sinful men, 
is speedily lost.. The sinner is then left without a check upon 
his wickedness; and voluntarily induces upon himself a flinty 
obstinacy, which is a kind of reprobation on this side of the 
grave. 3 

At the same time, the tongue is a most convenient instrument 


aoe 
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of iniquity, always ready for easy use. We cannot always sin 
with the hands; and are not always sufficiently gratified by mere 
sins of thought. Much as it is to be lamented, there is no small 
source of pleasure, found by wicked men in communicating their 
sinful thoughts and feelings to each other. The slanderer is 
never satisfied with merely thinking over slander. The liar 
would soon be discouraged if he could not utter his lies. The 
profane swearer could hardly fail of becoming a reformed man, 
were it not for the pleasure, little as it is, which he finds in utter- 
ing his profaneness to others. The sins of the tongue are per- 
petrated, alike, with ease, and delight, every day; and in every 
place, where even a solitary individual can be found to listen. 
Hence transgressions of this kind are multiplied wonderfully. 
The thief steals, and the cheat defrauds, occasionally only. But 
the slanderer will slander every day. The liar utters falsehood 
unceasingly. The profane person swears and curses every 
where ; and multiplies his iniquities as the drops of the morning. 
From the mind of such a person it is reasonably believed, that 
the Spirit of that God who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, 
will in a peculiar manner withdraw his influence. Can it be 
rationally supposed, that this celestial Visitant will stay with 
man, to be a witness of irreverence and profanation? Ought 
not every profane person to feel, that he is forcing away from. 
himself those benevolent restraints upon his wickedness, which 
constitute his only security, and the only rational foundation of 
his. hopes of eternal life ? 

3dly. Profaneness, particularly that of the tongue, naturally 
mtroduces men to evil companions, and shuts them out from the 
enjoyment of those who are virtuous. 

All men love, all men seek, companions, of their own charac- 
ter. Sinners herd with sinners instinctively. Virtuous men seek 
the company of those, who are virtuous. Men of learning con- 
sort with men of learning; philosophers with philosophers ; 
merchants, farmers, mechanics, and seamen, seek the company 
of those, of their own class: the mere, incidental circumstances: 
of pursuing the same kind of business alluring them, regularly, 
to the society of each other. Still more powerful are moral 
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inducements. This is a fact so extensively observed, that man- 
kind have proverbially remarked, that a man is known by the 
company which he keeps. 

Profane persons are shut out from the company of virtuous 
men by a variety of considerations. They totally disrelish the 
character of virtuous men; their pursuits; their sentiments ; 
their conversation; and usually shun their society on this ac- 
count. They also dread their inspection; and fear to have 
them witnesses of their own character, language, and opinions. 
For this reason, whenever they are in their company, they feel 
obliged to guard themselves; to bridle their tongues; and to 
take care, that their language and sentiments be not offensive 
to their companions, and dishonourable to themselves. This 
restraint, like all others, is painful; and they are unwilling to 
subject themselves to it, whenever it can be avoided. 

Virtue, also, is in its own nature awful to all sinners: and 
proud as they are of themselves, and their sins, they cannot fail, 
in the hour of sober consideration, to feel their inferiority ; and 
accordingly to be humbled, mortified, and abashed. Christ in- 
forms us, that he, who doeth evil, hateth the light, neither cometh 
io the light, lest his deeds should be reproved. For the very same 
reason, profane persons, and other sinners, hate the company of 
religious men; because their character and conduct are a direct 
contrast to their own, and hold them out in a strong light of un- 
worthiness and debasement. ‘This contrast, few wicked men 
are willing to bear. Almost all of them shrink from it, as a 
wounded patient shrinks from the probe of the surgeon. 

_ At the same time, virtuous persons loathe, of course, the compa- 
ny, and conversation, of all open and obstinate sinners. But 
profane persons are among the most open of all sinners. Their 
sin is ever on their lips, and continually proclaimed by their 
tongues. It is impossible therefore, that their characters should 
not be known. Persons, so directly opposed in feelings and 
pursuits, can never unite with that mutual agreement of heart, 
or conversation, which is indispensable to the pleasantness, and 
even to the continuance, of familiar society. The virtuous man 
will. at the same time, find every thing lacking in such persons 
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which he seeks for in company; whether it be pleasure, or 
profit. 

In addition to these things, his reputation becomes stained, 
and very deeply, if he consorts, voluntarily, with such compa- 
nions. “ Why,” it will naturally be asked, ‘“ does he frequent 
such company??? “ Certainly,’’ it will be answered, ‘“ not for 
profit.” The necessary inference is, therefore, that he frequents 
it for the sake of pleasure. Of course, he must find pleasure in 
sin; and in this peculiarly odious sin. But to find pleasure in 
any sin is a direct contradiction of his religious profession; a 
direct denial of his Christian character. In this manner, then, 
he wounds himself; he wounds the Church; he wounds the 
cause of God. What Christian can be supposed to make such a 
sacrifice, for the sake of any thing, which he can gain from sin- 
ful companions ? 

But the dangers from evil companions are continual, extreme, 
and in a sense infinite. They are found every moment, and in 
every place: especially in the haunts, customarily frequented 
by men of this character. Here all the means of sinning are 
gathered together. The companion of fools, or wicked men, saith 
God, shall be destroyed. 

The advantages of virtuous company, on the contrary, are 
greatand unspeakable. Their sentiments and conduct are such, 
as their consciences approve; and such, as God approves. 
Their sentiments are all conformed to the Scriptures. Their 
conduct is the natural fruit of their sentiments: not. perfect in- 
deed; but sincere, amiable, and excellent. In this character is 
presented a powerful check upon sin, and a powerful support to 
virtue. No persons can give so alarming an exhibition of the 
evil, guilt, and danger, of sin, as they. No persons can place 
virtue in so alluring a light. They have felt the evils of sin, 
the foretastes of immortality, and the pleasures of holiness. 
They, therefore, can enter, with the heart, into both subjects ; 
and can speak of both with feelings, unknown to other men, and 
incapable of being known, until they become virtuous. Hence 
good may be gained, and evil avoided, by means of their com- 
pany, by means peculiar to them, which is often unattainable, or 
unavoidable, in any other manner. 
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By shutting himself out from this company, the profane person, 
therefore, voluntarily relinquishes one of the chief blessings of 
life; one of the great means of securing life eternal. Nothing, 
perhaps, beside the worship of God, and a religious education, 
contributes more frequently, or more certainly, to bring men into 
ithe strait and narrow way ; to keep them in it, after they have 
once entered; or to aid, and quicken, them in the journey to- 
wards heaven. Nothing, on the other hand, seems more readily, 
or regularly, to withdraw them from danger, guilt, and ruin. All 
this good the profane person voluntarily casts away. Other sin- 
ners, of more decent characters, often enjoy this blessing ; and 
find it a blessing indeed. But the profane person carries with 
him the label of rejection; the mark of outlawry from virtuous 
society; a label, voluntarily worn; a mark, branded by him- 
self. 

At the same time, he is consigned in the same voluntary man- 
ner to the company of wicked men. Here, virtue and hope are 
blasted together. Here, all the curses, opposed to the blessings 
above recited, multiply, and thrive. Here, his life is wasted; 
and his soul hazarded, assassinated, and destroyed, for ever. 

Athly. Profaneness exposes men to the terrible denunciation of 
the teat. 

The occasion, on which this threatening was pronounced, the 
Person by whom, and the manner and circumstances in which, 
it was published to mankind, ought to render it peculiarly alarm- 
ing to every man, who is guilty of this sin. Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord, thy God, in vain; said the Creator of all 
things with an audible voice from Sinai, while the world was 
trembling beneath him; for the Lord will not hold him guiltless, 
who taketh his name in vain. This was the declaration of Him, 
who is thus profaned, and thus mocked; of him, who is an ear- 
witness of all this profaneness and mockery; of him, by whom 
the wretch, guilty of this fearful transgression, will be judged and 
condemned, at the final day. The threatening is denounced 
against a single transgression of this nature. What, then, must 
be the guilt, and the danger, of profane persons, deformed as 
they usually are with transgressions, scarcely numerable by 
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man! What a chain of profanations, of oaths and curses, will 
every such person drag after him to the throne of God! How 
will he tremble at the retrospect ; shrink from the dread tribunal, 
before his cause is heard; and realize the sentence of condem« 
nation before itis pronounced! — | 

The threatening, here declared, is a sentence, gone forth be- 
fore hand from the tribunal of eternal Justice, against this parti- 
cular transgression: a doom, already pronounced, and hastening 
to its execution, by the hand of Him, from whom no sinner can 
escape. It is a sentence, which cannot be misunderstood ; 
against a crime, which cannot be doubted. Many sins are of 
such a nature, that the sinner may question the reality of his 
guilt. Here, the crime is perfectly known, and the sentence ab- 
solutely decisive. ‘The profane person, therefore, may consider 
himself as tried, judged, and condemned, already ; judged, and 
condemned, from amidst the thunders and lightnings of the 
mount of God: and woe be to him, who does notbelieve, and 
tremble. 


REMARKS. 


ist. These observations exhibit in a strong light the depravity 
of the human heart. 

In the progress of these discourses, it has been clearly evine- 
ed, that profaneness is a sin, perpetrated in an almost endless 
variety of forms; that it is a sin, attended with enormous guilt, 
and exposing the perpetrator to immense danger. It has also 
been shown, that the inducements to it are very few, and very 
small: while the motives, opposed to it, are very many, and very 
great. Yet how evident is it, that this very sin is, and ever has 
been, practised by incomprehensible multitudes of mankind! 
The Jews were profane: the Mohammedans are profane: the 
Christian nations are profane: and the Heathen nations are, and 
ever were, profane to such Gods, as they acknowledged. Among 
all these nations, or, in other words, throughout the whole earth, 
and throughout the whole reign of time, innumerable md:viduals 
have ever been profane. Indeed, in one form and another, ne 
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_man has been guiltless of that irreverence towards God, in which 
the essence of profaneness consists. The evil, therefore, spreads 
over the world; and, in one form or another, attaches itself to 
every child of 4dam. 

How wonderful a specimen of human corruption is presented 
in the so general profanation of the Name of God, exhibited in 
light-minded cursing and swearing! How perfectly at a loss is 
Reason fora motive to originate, and explain, this conduct! Why 
should the Name of the Creator be treated with irreverence ? 


Why should not any thing else be uttered by man, if we consider ~ 


him merely as a rational being, without recurring at all to his mo- 
ral and accountable character, rather than language of this na- 
ture? Certainly, it contributes not, in the least degree, to the 
advancement of any purpose, cherished by the mind of the profane 
person; unless that purpose is mere profaneness. I know well, 
that passion is often pleaded for the use of this language. But 
why should passion prompt to profaneness? Anger, one would 
suppose, would naturally vent itself in expressions of resentment 
against the person, who had provoked us. But this person is al- 
ways a fellow-creature; a man like ourselves. In what way, 
or in what degree, is God concerned in this matter? What has 
the passion, what has the provocation, to do with Him, his name, 
or his character? Why do we affront and injure him, because a 
creature, infinitely unlike him, has affronted and injured us? | 
know, that Custom, also, is pleaded, as an extenuation, and per- 
haps as an explanation, of this crime. But how came sucha 
custom to exist? How came any rational being ever to think of 
profaning the name of God? How.came any other rational being to 
follow him in this wickedness? Whence was it, that so many mil- 
lions of those, who ought to be rational beings, have followed 
them both? What end can it have answered? What honour, 
gain, or pleasure, can it have furnished? What taste can it have 
gratified ? What desire, what affection, can it have indulged? 
What end can the profane person have proposed to himself? 
Can any explanation be given of. this conduct, except» that it 
springs from love to wickedness itself? From.a heart fixedly 
opposed to its Maker; pleased with affronting him; loving to 
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abuse his character, and to malign his glorious agency? A 
heart in which sin is gratuitous; by which in juster language no- 
thing is gained, much is plainly lost, and every thing is hazard- 
ed? What, beside the love of sinning; what, but the peculiar 
turpitude of the character ; can be the source, or the paenanon, 
of this conduct? 

Qdly. These observations teack us the Goodness of God in alarm- 
ing mankind concerning this sin in so solemn a manner. 

The guilt of profaneness cannot be questioned : nor can there 
be any more question concerning the danger, to which the 
perpetrator exposes himself. In such a situation, how kind- 
ly has the Lawgiver of the universe warned mankind against the 
perpetration, by announcing to them in this affecting manner the 
evil, to which it would expose them. He saw, perfectly, their 
tendency to this wickedness; and with infinite mercy has been 
pleased to provide those means for their safety, which are best 
calculated to insure it. 

If a child were advancing towards the brow of a precipice ; 
how kindly would he and his parent, regard a friend, who should 
announce to him his danger, direct him with sure guidance, and 
influence him with efficacious motives, to avoid it. The threat- 


ening, contained in this command, and, together with it, allthose — 


which are found in the Scriptures, are Peléulared for this very — 


purpose. They warn us of approaching guilt: they declare to 
us approaching danger. Thousands and millions of the human 
race have been actually saved by them from impending destruc- 
tion. Terrible are they indeed to obstinate sinners, because. 
they disturb them in their beloved course of sinning, and be- 
cause they intend not to cease from sin. Still they are not the 
less mercifully given. They are the very means, by which im- 
mense multitudes have been plucked, as brands, out of the burning. 


3dly. Let me warn all those, who hear me, to shun profaneness. 


To this end, fix in your minds a solemn and controling sense 
of the evil and danger of this sin. Make this sense habitual in 
such a manner, that it may be always ready to rise up in the 
mind, and present itself before your eyes. Feel, that you will 
gain nothing here and lose every thing hereafter. ° 
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Under the influence of these views, keep the evil always at a 
great distance. Mark the men, who are profane ; and avoid their 
company, as you would avoid the plague. Shun the places, 
where profaneness abounds, or where it may be expected to 
abound, as you would shun a quicksand. Avoid them; pass not 
by them; turn from them; pass away.. Remember, that these 
places are the way to hell; going down to the chambers of death. 
Unceasingly say to yourselves, Thou God seest me. Unceas- 
ingly say to yourselves, The Lord will not hold him guiltless, that 
taketh his name in vain. Remember, that he is most mercifully 
disposed to be your Futher, and everlasting friend ; that he can- 
not be your friend, unless you regard him with reverence and 
Godly feur; and that, if He be not your friend, you will 
throughout eternity be friendless, and helpless, and hopeless. 
What then will become of you? 

Carefully avoid mentioning his great Name on any, except so- 
lemn, occasions ; andin any manner, which rs not strictly reveren- 
tial. Never speak, never think, of God, his Son, his Spirit, his 
Name, his Works, his Word, or his Institutions, without solem- 
nity and awe. Never approach his House, or his Word, with- 
out reverence. Prepare yourselves by solemn consideration 
and humble prayer for his Worship. Shun all that language, 
which, though not directly profane, is merely a series of steps 
towards profaneness ; and all those thoughts of sacred things, 
which are tinctured with levity. At the same time, daily be- 
seech him to preserve you; and let your unceasing prayer be, 
Set a watch, O Lord! before my mouth: keep the door of my lips. 

Athly. Let me solemnly admonish the profane persons, in this 
assembly, of their guilt and danger. 
You, unhappily for yourselves, are those, who take the name 
of Godin vain; and of course are now, or soon will be, subjects 
of all the guilt and danger, which I have specified. Now, there- 
fore, thus saith the Lord, Consider your ways. Remember what 
you are doing; against whom your evil tongues are directed ; 

_ who is the object of your contempt and mockery. 
Ask yourselves what you gain; what you expect to gain; 
_what you do not lose. Remember, that you losé your reputa- 
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tion, at least in the minds of all the wise and good, and all the 
blessings of their company and friendship; that you sacrifice 
your peace of mind; that you break down all those principles, 
on which Virtue may be grafted, and, with them, every rational 
hope of eternal life; that you are rapidly becoming more and 
more corrupted, day by day; and that, with this deplorable cha- 
-racter, you are preparing to go to the judgment. ‘Think what it 
will be to swear, and curse, to mock. God and insult your Re- 
deemer, through life; to carry your oaths and curses to a dying 
bed; to enter eternity with blasphemies in your mouths; and to 
stand before the final bar, when the last sound of profaneness 
has scarcely died upon your tongues. 

If these considerations do not move you; if they do not make 
you tremble at the thought of what you are doing; if they do 
not force you to a solemn pause in the career of iniquity ; if they 
do not compel you to retrace your downward steps, and return, 
while it is in your power, to reformation and safety; I can only 
say, that you are hurried by an evil spirit to destruction; that 
you are maniacs in sin, on whom neither reason nor religion 
has any influence; and that you will soon find yourselves in 
the eternal dungeon of darkness and despair. 


END OF VOL, Jil. 
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